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Number 9 Automatic 
School Water Closet 





Syphon Action, Vitreous 
China Bowl, Simply con- 
structed Heavy Brass 
Valve, Nickeled, Strong 
Golden Oak Seat, Gal- 
vanized Pressure Tank 
and Flush Pipe. 


Saves water, easy of 
access, repairs are seldom 
needed. No intricate 
parts. Only two washers. 


Nothing to catch the clo- 
thing. Thousands now in 
use in School Houses all over 
the United States. 


Can be furnished with Extended Lip Bowl, and where water pressure is sufficient, with Syphon Jet Bowl. 
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For over an hour Hatch and I had been talk- 
ing in a secluded spot in the lobby of the Al- 
bany hotel. It was the first time we had met 
since the war. We had roomed together in 
college, had taken several educational courses, 
and both had taught school. He was among 
the first to enter one of the army training 
camps, had received his commission and before 
November, 718, had been promoted to a cap- 
taincy and after most others had beer discharg- 
ed, had been retained in the service. In his 
own community there were rumors of his ability 
and his mother had published articles in the 
local papers commending her son very highly. 

Our conversation turned to teaching. Yes, 
he might enter it again, sometime, perhaps. He 
was hesitating and I asked h'm what he would 
do differently if he began again. He stepped 
over to the drinking fountain, looked over the 
people in the lobby, bought a paper and return- 
ed. 

“T would quit damning the profession. I 
would command the respect it deserves. I 
would instill teachers with a new zeal for their 
work and with a new trust, hope and confi- 
dence.” 

He spoke and looked at me as if I were guilty 
and I asked him to be specific and the following 
is the substance of what he said: 

“To me the word teacher has been almost 
sacred. My mother and grandmother taught 
and they were prouder of me, when | was in- 
structor of mathematics in Loveland high 
school, than they have ever been since. In re- 
cent years the word has been cheapened. It 
speaks badly for an age or a state to allow this 
to happen. The profession, if I entered it 
again, so far as I was able, would have its good 
name restored. There would be no derogatory 
comparisons with waitresses, chambermaids, 
hod carriers, street cleaners, farm hands, coal 
heavers—dishonest, in a way, at an abnormal 
time, intended for good but cheapening you and 
your work when the public, it seems, is so un- 
able to discriminate. Why I have heard 
mediocre clerks in candy stores pity the ‘poor 
teacher’ in one sentence and with the next utter 
condemnation upon the entire profession. To 
her teaching was cheap and anything cheap was 
to be hated. Her sister Flossie in the sixth 
grade took her ideals ready made from her older 
sister, and kind Miss Warburg had less and less 
influence at the Jefferson. 

Holding to Ideals and Self-Respect. 

“You are aware how carefully advertisers try 
to instill in the public mind certain fundamen- 
tals. Note “The ham what am”, “Hasn’t scratch- 
ed yet”, “His teacher 
knows the psychological process—fixingly last- 
ingly certalr ideals. Such would I do. for 
teaching. | would put a halo around’the word 
teacher. I nnect it with all that is 


Master’s voice”’—every 


would « 


pure, noble and proressive. If I were a novel- 
iest I would mak: teachers heroes and hero- 
ines; I would stress r tireless activity, their 
long drawn out influ those with powerful 
personalities who become a part of the tradi- 


tion of the community. I woul 
stand for something, like the na: 


ke teaching 
Lincoln, 


About, Face 


and Quit Damning the Profession 


A. Boyd 
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and then burn the idea into the mind of every 


reader, especially of teachers. Raise your 
ideals, your self respect, practice them and ma- 
terial good will follow as hand clapping a popu- 
lar speech. 

“Teaching has not the respect of the public it 
should have. The idea was brought to me forc- 
ibly time after time when the young men were 
preparing to return to civilian life. I talked 
to many. You see the teacher interest was not 
dead; that course in vocational guidance we 
had years ago under Elliff was still function- 
ing. My non-coms, were practically all college 
men. ‘To several—those tried under fire, sur- 
rounded by immorality and not found wanting, 
I suggested teaching and not once was the idea 
kindly received. I argued. I took my native 
state for an example. I compared political jobs 
from senator to constable and mentioned a doz- 
en positions paying as well as that of senator. 
In few occupations, I mentioned, was promo- 
tion so rapid. These young men were respect 
ful listeners but not convinced. 

Commanding Respect Through Ability. 

“Teachers do not demand the respect they 
should have. They have to respect us in the 
army and it has its reward. You remember Dr. 
Whitten in botany? For the first few days in 
the army when I approached a second lieuten- 
ant I could not help drawing comparisons with 
the way we used to approach him—a man who 
had wrapped in his cranium the ability of a ba- 
tallion of second lieutenants. You recollect the 
night the old fellow was caught in that mass of 
college students at the junior play and had his 
arm injured and how he stood up through the 
entire evening a short distance behind us. A 
smile from him, a word or two of praise was 
enough to cause happiness for a week. We 
loved him yet after years in the service I am 
wondering if our vaunted democracy is discrim- 
inating enough, whether we are not in the bass 
drum stage of its evolution, whether the un- 
attractive, unspectacular work of teaching 
should not have thrown about it protective 
ideals till society accords voluntarily the re- 
spect the ability of the individual and the posi- 
tion deserve.” 

As we sat facing each other I was touching 
him on the knee anxious to say something when 
he surmised my remarks and continued: 

“Do not understand now that I wish to insti- 
tute army regulations in the schools. Far from 
that. I have mentioned these merely by way of 
comparison. Pupil and patron, too, need to 
give more respect to you than ever before. A 
little democracy is a dangerous thing. 

“For instance a few months ago I returned 
to my old home, a county seat town of 5,000 
in the middle west and as I was a graduate of 
that high school, I spent again a part of the day 
in the building. . Keep in mind, the school was 
not bad, in fact had an excellent reputation, but 
so far as I could judge there was no difference 
in the action of pupils before administrator, 
teacher or freshman. To put it quickly they 
were unintentionally ill mannered. I saw a big 
football player cross the corridor immediately 
in front of a gray haired teacher. I sat in the 
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office that morning and heard conversations be- 
tween principal and pupil when the pupil loung- 
ed all over the principal’s desk, interrupted 
him several times in his conversation and an- 
swered his questions by “Yep”, “Bet yer life”, 
“Nope”, ete. The principal was having no 
friction—has since been elected superintendent, 
An Ill-Mannered Classroom. 

Miss Young, an old classmate of mine, asked 
me to visit her classroom and I did. Here 
again I saw the unintentional ill manners J 
had seen in the principal’s office. When we en- 
tered the room the pupils were noisily talking 
and this continued after we entered. She stood 
at her desk and I could see she was anxious for 
the pupils to stop, but they continued some time 
even after a question or two had been asked. 

“[ returned to the principal’s office to hear 
him in conversation over the telephone with a 
business man, a plumber, who so the principal 
told me had asked him to stop in and see him 
about a school affair when down town this after- 
noon. I was about to ask him if he would go 
when I called to mind the many times I had 
done the same thing.” 

“But what would you do?’ I asked as he hesi- 
tated interrupted by others near us. 

“That boy would keep off my desk when talk- 
ing to me. He would sit or stand erect. He 
would answer me in clean, concise English, 
with a “Sir” ringing clearly somewhere in the 
sentence. That football player would stay off 
the team till he learned to walk behind the 
teacher. That class would be at attention the 
very moment Miss Young entered the room. 

“I would, diplomatically of course, inform 
that business man my office hours were from 
eight till ten in room 29. I would demand the 
outward teaching deserves. I would 
teach in that community that teaching is second 
to none among professions; (Those patrons 
would like to think this.) that teachers are lead- 
ers in thought and action; that no profession 
has a longer list of the great to its credit; that 
we not only demand brains, the best—as the 
principal told me only those pupils ranking in 
the upper third of the class were allowed to 
take the normal training course—but also 
honor, integrity, character. 


respect 


“IT would have these pupils in the presence of 
a teacher feel the same way I felt when as a 
boy teacher visited our home. 
admiration, silence. I 


There was awe, 
would train the teach- 
ers, too, to demand such respect and that no one 
must ever do a thing to lose it. It is our duty 
to lead the pupil up to our standards in thought 
and action rather than to lower ourselves to 
theirs. 

“Democracy needs a few mazdas in thought, 
custom and progress in every community. I 
would not have one about who cheapened her- 
self or her vocation. There would be a pride 
there should be—not the working upon plants 
or animals or the manipulation of machinery— 
but sowing the seeds in the most fertile places 
of a mightier civilization, a civiliation so tech- 
nical, so complicated, so delicate, it will demand 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Efficient school officers have always been a- 
ware of the fact that the good teacher is the 
most important factor in the successful school 
system. Many of the vexing problems of school 
administration and supervision would never 
arise were due care exercised in the employment 
of the teaching force. The financial aspects of 
the problem are not inconsiderable, since about 
three fourths of all school expenditures are for 
teachers’ salaries. With the most liberal tenure 
system in force there will still continue to be 
yacanies, and the future of the school is deter- 
mined when these vacancies are filled. When 
the superintendent has selected his assistants 
he has discharged one of his leading functions. 

Until recent years studies along this line were 
chiefly concerned with the establishment of 
the responsibility of the superintendent to ap- 
point teachers. This is no longer a question of 
controversy. In all progressive and business- 
like school systems, the school boards recognize 
the necessity of delegating the appointing power 
to their executive officer, the superintendent. 
However, the school board rightly expects that 
the superintendent shall exercise this duty in- 
telligently, discreetly, scientifically, and always 
in the interests of the school. Errors in this 
particular are fatal and a school executive can- 
not long maintain the respect and confidence 
of the school board if his judgment of teachers 
is bad, or if he is influenced by polities. 

Attempts have been made from time to time 
to determine teaching qualities, and to discover 
a just and equitable method of rating candidates 
objectively. There is little disagreement as to 
what these qualities are; although school offici- 
als can name them, they have not agreed upon 
exact definitions, nor upon the relative import- 
ance of each. Whether one teacher rather than 
another shall be given a position is still a matter 
in which the gods of chance play a leading role. 
The leading professional problem of today is 
to determine teaching qualities quantitatively, 
and reduce chance in appointment to the mini- 
mum. Something has been done, yet it remains 
true in a large measure that teacher selection 
is based upon the subjective judgment of the 
superintendent, using the information he has at 
hand. 

The Candidate and His References. 

As was stated in a previous article’ this in- 
formation comes principally from two sources: 
the candidate, and from references given by the 
candidate. Of the first, only what which is a 
matter of record and absolute determination is 
of much account. The reference, therefore, be- 
comes the leading factor in forming a judg- 
ment of the teaching capacity of the candidate. 
Particularly with beginners, does it become of 
outstanding significance, as the question then 
is “Does the applicant possess the inherent 
qualities that make the successful teacher ?”’ 

The chief reference of applicants on matters 
other than successful experience is the college 
and normal school faculty. By far the greater 
number of college and normal school graduates 
are placed through the local appointment bur- 
eaus, and three fourths of the references given 
are to instructors. Probably references from 
the same source predominate in teachers’ agen- 
cies, and in information received directly by 
city superintentendents. 

School officials, therefore, should be concern- 
ed about the reliability of the opinions of facul- 
ty members. How competent are they to pass 


1'The Selection of Teachers, American School Board 
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An Important Element in Teacher Selection 


John C. Almack, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


judgment upon the requisite qualities for suc- 
cess in public school teaching? How valid is 
the information judged by the usual standards 
of evidence? Is it complete, comprehensive? Is 
there any way in which the reliability may be 
measurably increased? These are some of the 
questions that arise from a consideration of 
teachers’ references. 


This study is an attempt to answer some of 
the foregoing inquiries. It assumes that for 
the present at least.we cannot determine quan- 
titatively the degree of reliability of teachers’ 
references, but the belief is that through an in- 
vestigation of the nature of these references, 
some conclusions pointing the way to more ac- 
curate estimates will result. The material used 
was given in good faith and with an earnest de- 
sire to supply information that would enable the 
superintendent to put a just value upon the mer- 
its of the candidate. The method pursued 
and the results achieved are as follows: 

The credentials of fifty-six teachers were se- 
cured from the files of appointment bureaus. 
Upon these had been passed three hundred and 
eight judgments by university, college, and 
normal school professors, being instructors 
under whom the applicants had taken one or 
more courses. Many institutions are represent- 
ed among these being Harvard, Columbia, In- 
diana, Washington, Michigan, Kansas, Colora- 
do, Oberlin, California, Stanford, and Oregon, 
and typical normal schools. Thirty-four of 
the candidates whose credentials were examined 
are women; twenty-two are men; and both no- 
vices and experienced teachers were included. 
It is believed the material used is a fair sample 
of the information furnished by college and 
normal school faculties of the qualifications of 
teachers. 

The credentials were carefully analyzed, and 
a check kept on the qualities attributed to the 
applicant, and of the degree to which the candi- 
date was assumed to possess these qualities. A 
sufficiently wide range of subjects was included, 
there being sixteen in all distributed as follows: 
English 13, history 9, mathematics 7, school ad- 
ministration 6, science 5, Spanish 5, Latin 4, 
French 3, commerce 3, economics, psychology, 
domestie science, music, and physical education 
2 each: grade schools, manual training, and art 
1 each, and indefinite 3. An average of 5.5 re- 
ports on each individual was given. 

Basis of References. 

In the table below is found a list of the lead- 
ing characteristics mentioned by the references. 
For purposes of comparison there is given the 
fifteen qualities selected by W. W. Anderson in 
his questionnaire to superintendents and school 
board members, reported in Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision February 1917; 
a study of and qualities derived from superin- 
tendents’ reference forms by the present writer, 
published in the American School Board Jour- 
nal November 1920: 

Refer- Superin- 
ences tendents’ 


Faculty of Super- Ques- 
Qualities Opinion  tendents tionnaire 

Scholarship ........ 36.6 12.2 9.6 
Personality ......... 11.4 4.6 8.1 
CE. wis cceesss 10.4 10.5 
Earnestness ........ 8.5 0.3 
Industrious ......... 7.5 1.2 
Intelligence ........ 6.3 0.16 
SEED 40.05 04648 3.3 
GRE wk costdess 3.3 
Originality ......... 2.6 1.1 6.3 
Enthusiasm ........ 2.4 14 6.4 
ee 2.0 


Conscientiousness .. 2.0 0.16 
WUE 6s oa kkk * i es 1.6 2.5 
Common Sense ..... 1.2 0.16 
Experience ......... 9 


Likenesses and differences are clearly appar- 
ent. There is very little agreement between 
Anderson’s list and that of the various college 
teachers. However, as this is merely a balance 
of the opinion of one college teacher against 
those of 308, there is not much significance in 
the comparison. In the second case (that of 
college teachers and superintendents) the con- 
trast is seen to be quite startling. The range 
of qualities in each case was practically the 
same (57 for college teachers, and 55 for super- 
indents), but only about one third as much im- 
portance is attached by practical school men to 
the faculty list as college teachers themselves as- 
sign it. In fact, four qualities mentioned by 
college teachers are omitted altogether by the 
publie school officials. 


The great emphasis placed by college teachers 
upon scholarship as a requisite to successful 
teaching is noticeable—the strange thing would 
be if they did not. It is precisely on this type 
of information that they are unquestionably 
competent to speak, yet if scholarship is used to 
signify formal education or class standing, it 
appears that class grades would have been more 
to the point than general statements such as 
“she is a good student”, “she did excellent work 
in my class.” The point is clear that while 
there is substantial agreement between practical 
school superintendents and college teachers as 
to the desirable qualities in publie school teach- 
ers. (r—.664, Spearman method) there is very 
little agreement as to the relative values of these 
qualities. 


The specific nature of a college teacher’s re- 
commendation may be better understood through 
the presentation of some typical ones. These 
fall generally speaking into two classes: the 
complimentary, and the negative. Remember, 
that as a rule, these references are written in re- 
sponse to a request from the appointment bureau 
to “express your candid opinion of the applicant’s 
qualifications” for a particular position. These 
two types are given below in the form of com- 
posites of college teacher credentials, uving no 
words that have not been actually found in let- 
ters: 


Samples of Letters. 

“Miss ——— wag one of the best students I ever 
had, reliable, industrious, and loyal. She is abso- 
lutely devoted to her studies, and gets a great 
deal out of her work. The papers she submitted 
were serious and thoughtful, and very aggreeably 
written. She has a discriminating appreciation 
of the literature of her subject, and a technical 
thoroughness that makes her criticisms equal to 
many of those that are published. 


She is a quiet girl, small and dark, very pleas- 
ant to look at, though not exactly pretty. She 
is always neatly and attractively dressed, and 
never anything but courteous and polite. Her 
charming personality wins unbounded love: in 
all, she is an unusual woman. 


She possesses originality and initiative to an 
unusual degree, and has a wonderful capacity to 
do independent work. She has a healthy sense 
of humor, good judgment, and a wholesome, 
breezy personality. She is painstaking, accurate, 
and careful almost to a fault. 

Her good sense, teaching ability, fine character, 
and progressive spirit should make her a fine 
teacher of ——. I believe her to be free from the 
besetting sins and handicaps that injure many 
teachers. I unhesitatingly recommend her for 
any position to which her good sense and tact 
may lead her to aspire.” 

“Mr. is a young man of fine character, of 
moderate ability and personality. He seems quite 
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adaptable, and pertaps will be able to impart in- 
formation to high school students. He is faith- 
ful, clean, manly, frank, and pleasing. 

He is always thoughtful and serious, and in 
every respect a good man. His work has always 
been conscientious, and he would probably be 
well liked by boys. It is rather unfortunate that 
he has not more confidence in his own ability, 
and that he is not more progressive. 

It is my candid opinion that he will probably 
be successful as a teacher in the subjects with 
which he is familiar. He seems to understand 
human nature, and so far as I know his char- 
acter is all right. Indirectly I have heard that 
he has had successful experience. He is very 
methodical, but yet not wholly without original- 
ity. I am inclined to recommend him as one 
who will be likely to make good provided he gets 
a good start.” 

The sentences below are taken at random from 
the letters of faculty members: 

“She is well prepared to teach the botanical 
subjects in the grades and high school. 

She is unobstrusive and yet winsome. 

She is alert, attentive, and appreciative; in- 
dustrious, earnest, and thoroughly reliable. 

She is bright, charming, and tactful. 

She is a student of average ability—sometimes 
a little less than average—and will never be a 
brilliant teacher. (By a woman.) 

As Miss ——— has never taught I am not ina 
position to recommend her as a teacher. (By a 
woman under whom the applicant has studied a 
year.) 

She is not a good scholar, but would doubtless 
make a good teacher of physical training. 

The thorough preparation Miss ——— is receiv- 
ing as a result of her taking three-quarters work 
in —— will equip her most satisfactorily for 
teaching purposes. I most earnestly endorse her 
candidacy. 

She is attractive in appearance and manner, 
and has all the physical and mental assets for a 
good high school teacher—though not conspic- 
uous for inteilectual originality. 

Have known him only this summer. He would 
be a good teacher of economics or sociology. 

She is a born teacher and school executive. 

A pleasant, nice type of girl. 

His personality compares favorably with man- 
ual training teachers I have known. 

Pair, average girl who will probably make a 
good teacher. 

She is more conscientious than brilliant. 

She is of solid scholarship, and ladylike ap- 
pearance. 

She should depend upon work done at other 
colleges rather than at - for a recommenda 
tion. (By a woman.) 

She is probably qualified to teach ordinary 
English in our high schools. 

She has the happy gift of wooing the affections 
of young students. 

I gave her a personal letter of recommendation, 
so great was my confidence in her.” 

Different Mental Attitudes. 

Intermediate to the letters previously given 
are found statements that the writer does not 
feel qualified to speak upon the fitness of the 
candidate for a position, through not knowing 
him well enough. Some state that the appli- 
cant lacks sufficient preparation in subject 
which he wishes to teach. On the whole, never- 
theless, the letters are fine examples of exaggera- 
ted praise, qualified condemnations and pious 
platitudes. These indicate three different men- 
tal attitudes: (1) that of the teacher who feels 
friendly to the student, appreciates her good 
points, and wants to render her a genuine ser- 
vice: (2) that of the teacher who is doubtful if 
the candidate will make a success, perhaps 
nourishes an unconscious feeling of disfavor, 
and who is still anxious toevade an out and out 
committal; (3) the teacher who either does not 
know the applicant or who does not know the re- 
quirements of the position, and who falls back 
into old forms, neither helpful, harmful, nor in- 
formational. 

There is substantial agreement among the re 
ferences as to the applicant’s fitness. This 
might be expected, since the individuals to 
whom inquiries are sent are usually selected by 
the candidate, and it is too much to be expected 
that he would indicate those who would be like 
ly to speak unfavorably of his abilities. On the 
other hand, since everybody has some strong 
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TEACHER. 
Frances Wright Turner. 
I wonder why our teacher wears 
The same dress every day. 
I heard Aunt Ellen telling Ma 
T’was cause she gets “poor pay” 
And Mother said t’was awful mean 
As mean as it could be, 
That they can’t give more salary 
To a teacher good as she. 


She goes up very early, and 
She makes the fires too; 
She dusts, and cleans the blackboards. 
And sweeps the schoolhouse through 
And after school she helps us 
With our ’rithmetic, an say— 
I think OUR teacher, ought to get 
The very BIGGEST pay! 


I wonder why some ladies 
Can dress in frills and lace; 

Wear coats with big fur collars, 
The finest in the place— 

While teacher wears her old brown one 
Sunday—and every day, 

I spose it’s cause this bloomin town 
Don’t give her better pay. 


Teacher? She never says a word, 
She works hard all day long. 
But she’s always sweet and smilin’ 
So kinder like a SONG. And 
She’s just like home and Mother 
To help a feller,—Say, 
If they want to KEEP OUR teacher, 
They'll just HAVE to raise her PAY. 








points, a fair letter of recommendation for an 
inferior teacher might be written by emphasiz- 
ing the merits, and passing over the defects. 

The reliability of these estimates is there 
fore impaired by their very agreement. Out of a 
total of 601 references to qualities only three 
were unqualifiedly adverse; over 500 were couch- 
ed in superlatives. The distribution would con- 
sequently fail to approximate, even in a slight 
measure, the normal curve of probability. This 
failure is due to the lack of analysis, and object 
ive standards. There is no doubt all of these 
applicants are estimable people (be it said to the 
credit of the teaching profession), but there are 
degrees of excellence, and these variations are 
exactly what the superintendent wants to deter- 
mine. Evidence that exactly agrees may not be 
the best evidence; its presentation in court may 
discredit a case. 

The competency of a college teacher to judge 
the qualifications of a teacher for a given posi- 
tion depends upon two things: (1) the knowl- 
edge he has of the requirements of the position. 
and (2) the knowledge he has of the applicant. 
On the first point outside of the favored few, 
college teachers cannot qualify as experts: on 
the second, there will be a wide variance of abili- 
ties. The opportunities for a close aquaint- 
ance with students under modern college con- 


ditions are not favorable: consider the large. 


classes, the lecture method of instruction, the 
fact that papers are read by assistants, and the 
absorption of instructors in research and other 
matters—a term is an insuffic-ent period of time 
on which to base a judgment of professional 
ability: a year is not too much. 

Reliability: of Opinion Must be Increased, 

The reports seem to be more favorable to the 
women than to the men that is from the mag. 
culine members of the faculties. There is ap 
parent a tendency to speak in more laudatory 
terms of the young women, to indulge in strong- 
er terms of commendation. There is undoubt- 
edly some justice in th's. When one considers 
the qualities enumerated, the conclusion wil] 
probably be reached that women excel in these; 
or without being cynical, are able to simulate a 
greater excellence than men do or will. Mueh 
of the super‘ority is then due to merit; some 
of it may be due to what goes in college student 
circles as “playing the game,” which means q 
pretense to interest in the subject and the ip- 
structor, a feigned attention, a becoming at 
titude of respect and inquiry, all for the purpose 
of getting good grades. One would be rash in: 
deed who would pretend to measure quantitative- 
ly the effect of such an influence, and no one 
would admit it influenced him. 

Some suggestions ought to be made of means 
by which the reliability of opinion may be in- 
creased. First, it seems plausible to mention 
that the inquiries should be definite, and if they 
include a large number of items, the directions 
should be explicit, that the reference is to econ- 
fine himself to those which he is able to answer 
from real knowledge. It will be helpful if the 
inquires are few, and restricted to those that 
are important, fairly definite, and which the 
reference can be expected in reason to answer. 
Scholarship, industry, sincerity, originality fall 
within this category. Then there should be 
such a form used that the instructor can with- 
out undue difficulty indicate the degree to which 
the applicant possesses a given quality, rough 
though these measures may be. A scale of eight 
or ten out of a total of one hundred is fine 
enough. 

In the meantime, if intermediary infor- 
mational agencies fail to ask for analytic and 
objective judgments, the superintendent can 
weigh the references sufficiently to make the 
composite picture quite reliable and may fur 
ther insist upon knowing actual class grades, 
and the opinions of all members of the faculty 
under whom the applicant has worked. Re 
forms along this line would help the teacher in 
his honest desire to deal fairly and justly, and 
would be of value to school officials in selecting 
the best material. 
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Detail of Educational Department, 


. SCHOOL SYSTEM AND IS INTENDED TO 


SHOW THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION, THE DEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS AND THE 
DIRECT MEANS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THEM. 
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On. a mountain in the Rockies a little hut 
eowered as closely as it might to the rocks on 
which it stood. Its walls were of thick glass. 
Within, a forest ranger sat before a table on 
which was spread a map of the region within 
his vision. A telescope, mounted upon a 
straightedge, stood upon the map. Even as 
the ranger cast his eye over the Landscape at 
his feet, he marked a faint haze of smoke ris- 
ing from the distant canyon to the north. He 
trained his telescope on the cloud, glanced along 
the edge of the ruler, and located almost im- 
mediately the spot where the forest fire had 


broken out. A few words over the phone at his 


elbow, and his force of firefighters were racing- 


by the shortest route for the menaced area. 
Hours had been saved in locating and ‘fighting 
the fir Many acres of valuable timber had 
heen preserved because the watcher reported 
the danger promptly. The hut on the mountain 
top was a watchtower, and from it the ranger 
controlled the movements of his forces scat 
tered here and there in the valleys below. 

The school executive should erect his watch- 
tower. He should build for himself a structure 
which will keep him in touch with his situation, 
and enable him to control with precision the 
forces for edueation in his community. Unless 
the executive keeps always in touch with the 
situation, he will probably be finding another 
place in which to exercise his powers. Since 
the less effort he expends in gathering the data 
the more force he will have for other essential 
duties, he should plan and put into execution 
a routine for his subordinates that will reduce 
his task visualizing the situation to a glance 
at a chart or graph. 

No one who has had experience in school 
administration will think for a moment that 
the glance at the chart should represent all the 
effort expended in keeping in touch with con 
ditions. No sane administrator will try to 
make charts take the place of contact with 
people. On the other hand, no wise :dministra- 
tor will expend his tme and energy accumu 
lating information that his subordinates can 
collect and arrange for him, thus freeing him 
for just such contact with folks as is essential 


Graphic Aids in School Administration 


E. L. Bowman, Director of Vocational Eduction, Erie, Pa. 


Article II: Watchtowers in Charts 
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FIG. 2. PRESENTING THE SAME FACTS AS FIG. 1, 
BUT ON INCREASED VERTICAL SCALE, WITH- 
OUT THE ZERO LINE. THIS ARRANGE- 
MENT IS OFTEN MISLEADING TO 
THE LAYMAN. 
for success. It must be remembered that one 
can hire for a reasonable sum brains that will 
throw away the hulls, but one cannot always 
hire the brains that will use the kernels of fact 
to the best advantage once they are discovered. 
Keeping the Board Informed. 

Not the least part of the school executive’s 
duties relate to the task of keeping the members 
of the board of education informed of actual 
conditions. Through.the members of the board 
he reaches also the public, which is entitled to 
know about conditions in the schools. No other 
phase of civic activity touches directly so many 
homes as do the schools. In both official and 
publie fields, the graph or chart speaks louder 
than words and says more in less time. 

Among the forms of graphs which have proved 
of material 
graphic charts of attendance, visual presenta- 
tion of financial statistics, maps and diagrams 


assistance to educators are 


showing distribution and location of cooperat 
ing agencies, schedule boards, and records of 
progress-toward-completion of buildings, equip 
ment or of school tasks. 


It is important that records of attendance be 


placéd in forms that are compact and that al- 











low of quick visualization of the essentias facts. 
All the desired data on attendance, including 
the total attendance to date, the average attend- 
ance, the comparison with the record of last 
year and the years previous, together with de- 
tailed facts concerning each building or district 
within the city, ean be graphically expressed on 
a dozen sheets, or less of graph paper in a binder 
on the executive’s desk. 

The monthly reports to the board would lose 
much of their dryness if they were illustrated 
with attendance and other charts reproduced 
by mimeograph or photostat or by blueprint- 
ing in sufficient numbers to supply each mem- 
ber. After all, attendance is but one of the 
many factors on which board members must keep 
watch. If, therefore, the effort involved in 
keeping track of attendance is reduced to the 
minimum, the effect will be gratifying to exe- 
cutive and board alike. 

In general, it will be found desirable to com- 


pare present attendance with that of past years" 


or past months. For this purpose several types 
of graphs may be used. One of the most com- 
mon is the curve chart, which is illustrated in 
Figure 1. This compares the total annual at- 
tendanece for the school years ending in June 
of the designated calendar years. 


A Typical Record. 

The facts shown in Figure 1 are typieal of 
many cities of our land, and as such will be con- 
sidered somewhat in detail. An inspection of 
the chart will show a steady upward growth of 
attendance averaging about one thousand pupils 
each three years in the period from 1908 to 1915. 
This latter year masked the influx of-war work- 
ers and their families. The curve shows this 
in its marked upward tendency, and shows an 
average annual increase of a thousand a year 
for the three years 1915 to 1918, or three times 
the rate of growth for the period from 1908 t 
1915. Moving away of munition workers’ 
families accounts for the slight drop from 1908 
to 1920. The report for last year indicates, 
however, that the normal growth of the city 
has been resumed at a rate slightly greater than 
that previous to the munition-making period, 

The population in 1910 was 66,500. A simple 






































































































slide rule operation shows that school enroll- 
ment was then 12.88 per cent of the total popu- 
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lation. In 1920 the census showed a popula- 
tion of 93,600. The public school enrollment 
was 14.04 per cent at the same time. This rate 
of growth in population indicates that the total 
population of the city will be at least 150,000 
in 1930. At the same rate of increase, the pub- 
lic school enrollment will probably touch 22,- 
500 in 1930. It is therefore, for the 
board of education to begin planning to provide 
for 1930 the housing of this army of school 
children. Too many boards in growing com- 
munities have neglected to purchase sites and 
arrange for erection of buildings for the growth 
in school enrollment that could have been easily 
and accurately predicted. The Bell Telephone 
Company plans twenty years ahead. Many 
real estate operators plan ten years ahead. The 
public has paid dearly for failures of boards 
of education to forsee and provide in like man- 
ner for future civic growth. 

In making a curve chart one should be care- 
ful to choose scales which allow the facts under 
consideration to be represented in the given 
space. Usually the horizontal axis is divided 
to represent the successive time units involved, 
while the vertical axis is graduated to present 
the numbers or quantities. The upward trend 
of the curve then corresponds to an increase in 
the quantities represented, while a drop in the 
eurve shows a falling off of the represented 
quantities. 


wise, 


Errors to Avoid. 


It is always wise to show the zero of the num- 
erical scale; otherwise the relative slants of the 
curves will be misleading. Figure 2 is plotted 
from the same data as Figure 1, but the lowest 
line in Figure 2 represents 7000 school children. 
This chart gives the impression that the school 
enrollment was doubled by 1912, tripled by 1914, 
and in 1918 was more than six times as great 
as in 1918. This of course is not true. When 
it is not possible to show the zero line of the 
chart seale, the best practice dictates that the 
lowest line on the chart be made a wavy line to 
indicate that something has been removed from 
the lower part of the diagram. 

Given the sheet of coordinate paper, the steps 
in making an attendance curve chart are rough- 
ly as follows: first, block out on a sheet of 
scratch paper the approximate movement of the 
curve, estimating the distances: second, deter- 
mine the number of units to be laid off on the 
horizontal and vertical axes; third, locate the 
intersection of the axes, and draw the axes to 
the desired length; fourth, lay off on the horizon- 
tal axis the desired number of time units, and 
erect perpendiculars at each point; fifth, lay off 
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on the vertical axis the numerical seale; sixth, 
locate on the perpendiculars the points indi- 
cating the quantit-es corresponding to the res- 
pective time units, taking care that no errors 
are made in the selection of a perpendicular; 
and seventh, connect these points to form a 
curve. 

If the general trend of the data is des‘red, 
the curve may be smoothed by drawing a line 
which represents an average of the points plot- 
ted. This “smoothed line 
inspection, and serves to represent the general 
The 
by the trend curve and the actual curve above 
the trend line should equal the corresponding 
areas enclosed below the trend line. 


is usually drawn by 


law underlying the data. areas enclosed 


Figure 3 illustrates another way in which 
attendance figures may be visualized. Here is 


the record of attendance and number belonging 
to a night school class in Automotive Theory. 
The class was organized on November 30th with 
an initial enrollment of fourteen students and 
twelve visitors. The instruction was given in 
four units or blocks, as follows: Motor Theory, 
eight lessons; ignition, eight lessons; starting 
and lighting, eight lessons; and carburetion 
seven lessons.The enrollment culminated with 
31 on the roll at the end of the motors unit, and 
decreased gradually from that point. The 
drop in attendance at the close of the motors 
unit was the signal for more advertising, with 
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SMOOTHED TO SHOW GENERAL MOVEMENT. 


the result that the losses were largely recovered 
in the two sugceeding units. The usual spring 
drop in evening school attendance is shown at 
the right hand side of the chart. 

This chart was posted up from night to night 
as the attendance was reported, and served to 
keep the executive informed of the status of 
interest and the class. It 
well worth the trouble and labor it involved. 

The Bar Graph. 
One defect in the curve graph as used to re- 


attendance in was 


present attendance is that it represents quanti- 
ties as increasing or decreasing gradually, 
rather than as cumulative totals, which attend- 
ance figures usually are. Thus, if the total at- 
tendance in June 1920 was 2000 and the total 
attendance June 1921 was, say, 1500, the curve 
graph would show that in January 1921 the 
attendance was 1750. This of course could not 
be true, since this is more than total attendance 
for the year ending June 1921. To obviate this 
defect, and to express certain forms of statis- 
ties more accurately, the bar chart is used. In 
this type of chart the totals for a given time 
unit are represented by bars, the lengths of 
which are proportional to the quantities re- 
presented. 

Figure 4 presents in form the 
same data as the curve chart in Figure 1. A 
comparison of the two charts will demonstrate 
the superiority of the one over the other. The 


bar-graph 
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CIRCLE-CHART OR “PIE” CHART SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 
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FIG. 7. 


BAR-CHART SHOWING SAME DATA AS FIG. 6. 


COMPARE THESE 


TWO CHARTS TO DETERMINE EASE OF EVALUATING STATISTICS SHOWN. 


curve chart is not as easily understood by many 
people as is the bar chart. 

Sometimes a combination of the two forms 
is used, as in figure 5. Here bars are used to re- 
present the magnitudes corresponding to each 
time-unit, and in addition a trend curve is 
drawn to indicate the probable direction of fu- 
ture development for one, two or three years be- 
yond the present. This which is 
termed exterpolation, was employed to deter- 


process, 


mine the predictions derived from Figure 1. 

In laying out a bar graph the following steps 
should be followed: First, rough out the chart 
on a piece of scratch paper; second, determine 
the width of the bars and of the spaces between 
them; third, space off the bars with pencil lines; 
fourth, draw the baseline allowing space for 
data below the line. Fifth, determine and lay 
off the vertical scale for the length of the bars; 
sixth, plot the lengths of the bars, checking to 
insure correspondence between data and chart; 
seventh, fill in the bars as solids, using ink or 
color; eighth, append the necessary data and 
compose the title. 

Once the outline of the bars is marked off 
with india ink or heavy pencil, the interior can 
be filled in solid with ink or color. A wash of 
water color may be used, with colors to indi- 
cate the different divisions or different types of 
Units used. 

When a massive effect is desired, the bars may 
be made wider than the spaces between the bars. 
In working out distribution curves, where the 
number in successive deciles or quartiles is 
shown, there is customarily no space between 
bars, the whole being represented as a mass 
with an irregular upper line indicating the 
fluctuations by parts. Where there is no need 
for such relationships, the 
‘ustomarily made about one and a half times 
the width of the bars, which gives a pleasing 
open effect. 

For some purposes it is more convenient for 
the bars to run horizontally from left to right, 
with the data conveniently tabulated to the left 


close spaces are 





of the base line which now runs vertically. For 
other purposes the base line is more convenient- 
ly located across the bottom of the chart, with 
room below it for the data. In no case should 
the data be placed to the right of horizontal 
bars, nor above vertical bars, for the eye in- 
stinetively adds the space occupied by the data 
to the space alloted to the bar, with the result 
that the bar is made to appear longer than origi- 
nally intended, and* hence out of proportion. 
In some cases data may be written on the bar 
surface, but this is not as good practice as that 
of placing the data near the zero line adjacent 
to the bar. Nothing should be allowed to break 
the unit impression of the bar. 

Mechanical Aids. 

A triangular seale, graduated 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50 and 60 parts to the inch, such as is used by 
civil engineers, is a great convenience in mak- 
ing graphs. Add to this a drawing board, tee- 
square, and triangles, and charts, can be made 
with ease. A ruling pen and a bottle of india ink 
were used in making the charts used with this 
article. This lettering was done with a Gillott 
No. 303 for the smaller lettering, a ball-pointed 
pen for the majority of the work, and Payzant 
pens for the heavy lettering of titles. Payzant 
pens may be purchased in eight sizes, making 
lines from one-sixty-fourth inch to one-eighth 
inch wide, and excellently adapted to lettering 
large charts and drawings. Spoonbill pens will 
do the same work, though not so conveniently 
where a quantity of lettering is to be done due to 
their smaller capacity for ink. 

Charts for reproduction by the zine etching 
process should be made, as those for illustrating 
this article were made, on Strathmore board 
in India ink. The smooth finish of the board 
makes fine even lines possible. Wall charts, 
and those to be used in educational meetings, 
should be made on light cream detail paper, 
which is most economically purchased in rolls 
86 to 42 inches wide, and containing from ten 
to fifty yards te a roll. This paper is tough, 
does not soil easily, takes color fairly well, and 
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is easily transported. A piece of wallboard 
reinfored with hardwood strips, makes a fine 
lightweight drawing board on which to lay out 
and letter wall charts. Signwriter’s “one 
stroke” brushes, in widths from one-quarter inch 
to three-quarter inch should be used to lay on 
the showeard black and colors which are the 
cheapest and most easily managed medium for 
use in making wall charts. These colors, al- 
though mixed with water, are easily applied and 
do not rub off. 

In chartmaking, few colors should be used. 
Black will carry farthest and hence is most 
used. Red is good as a second color, the tint 
vermilion being the most effective. Blue-green, 
orange, purple, blue and yellow are effective 
in the order named, the last being least effec- 
tive. Colors should not be used in making any 
chart to be reproduced by a black-and-white 
process. Instead, the areas should be differ- 
entiated by the use of section lining at differ- 
ent angles or with different spacing, or if half- 
tone reproductions are to be employed, by 
graduated washes of lampblack. ° 

There is a form of mechanical shading known 
as Ben Day work which is far superior to hand 
shading or cross hatching for the making of 
line plates or zinc etchings. Many more gradu- 
ations between black and white are available, 
and in addition there are at hand many patterns 
not to be had in handwork. When copy for 
Ben Day work is sent to the engraver, it should 
be marked with a blue pencil to indicate the 
areas to be Ben-Dayed, as well as to designate 
the particular shading desired. A blue pencil 
is used because blue has such a small effect on 
a photographic plate that it does not hinder 
the making of a good etching. See Figures 6 
and 7. 

While speaking of preparing drawings for 
the engraver, it is well to note that line plates 
can be made from charts made up on coordin- 
ate paper ruled in green ink. It is necessary 
only to draw the curves and lettering in black 
ink, using a line somewhat heavier than the 
printed green lines, so there will be a difference 
in width when the plate is printed. When the 
plate is made, the green lines will print as black, 
hence the need for contrast. 

Interpreting Financial Reports. 

The average statistical report on finance is 
almost as meaningless to the average person as 
a page from a Chinese newspaper. It requires 
an effort to compare the sums represented by 
the numerals, because the mind is freed to 
imagine, freehand so to speak, the magnitudes 
that are represenfed by the symbols. Compare 
for yourself the mental images evoked by a 
column of figures with that made by a graph. 
Figures mean little to the average person. So 
much effort must be expended in imaging the 
condition represented by those arbitrary sym- 
bols, the numerals, that little power is left to 
grasp the real significance of the statistical 
table. The tasks of imaging can be done in 
advance by a moderately skilled chart-maker, 
and the message can be thus conveyed almost 
instantaneously. 

Take the case of presenting to the public 
the data showing where the school dollar goes 
and from what sources it comes. Tabulated 
figures like the following convey little meaning: 


Table I. Where the School Dollar Goes. 

Average 

Erie 23 Cities 

Administration ............. .048 .06 

Contributing agencies ....... 047 .03 

Fixed Charges .....-..+ss00- .023 .02 

Maintenance of Plant ....... .025 05 
Miscellaneous ..........+-+++. .146 

Cm: << 5 dwes.s «sn aos vt be .539 .72 

Operation of Plant .......... .089 12 
res See so db} awoucbevatas .83 

1.000 1.00 
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There are several methods of presenting this 
type of data graphically. The cirele chart or 
“pie” chart is extensively used for the presenta- 
tion of the percentile division of the whole. 
Percentile or decimal charts of this kind are 
made by devis ng a protractor to divide the cir- 
eumference of the circle into one hundred parts. 
In making the drawing from which Figure 
five was produced, there was employed a Mann- 
heim slide rule and an ord'’nary brass protrac- 
tor reading to degrees, such as is used in mathe- 
matical work. 

The common slide rule is an almost indis- 
pensable tool for the statistic'an. The percen- 
tile figures in Table 1 were computed on the 
slide rule almost instantly with a minimum of 
mental effort. Since what is involved is simple 
division, with the quotient as per cent, it was a 
very simple matter to compute the percentage 
or cents per dollar spent for a given purpose by 
setting on the B scale of the sl'de rule the tot- 
al sum expended, under the amount expended 
for the given purpose on the A scale. The per 
cent can then be read on the B scale immediate- 
ly under 100 on the A scale. 

In like manner the whole series of computa- 
tions can be performed in about the time it 
takes to determine one percentage with paper 
and pencil by longhand division. The series 
can be checked by setting 1 on the B scale un- 
der the total expenditures on the A scale of 
the rule, and then, setting the runner in turn 
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to the percentile figures'on the B scale, reading 
off on the A scale immediately above each quota 
the corresponding amount in dollars. 


To compute the number of standard degrees 
corresponding to a certain per cent, the follow- 
ing procedure was followed: Set 100 on the B 
scale to 360 on the A scale. Set hairline of 
runner to the required percentile quantity on 
the B scale, and read the corresponding number 
of degrees immediately under the hairline on 
the A scale. It will be noted that all the data 
is computed at one setting of the rule. When 
the percentile quantities had been converted to 
degrees, the subtending angles were then 
plotted. 


To illustrate: To find the number of de- 
grees necessary to represent 72 cents per dol- 
lar as spent for instruction in the average city 
in this country. Setting 100 on B to 360 on A, 
the runner is set to 72 on B; above on A, under 
the hairline, is found 259 degrees. As our 
semicircular protractor is graduated to 180 de- 
grees, we subtract 180 from 259 and find that 
we must plot 79 degrees more than a half-circle 
to represent 72 cents. In like manner, by mov 
ing the runner of the rule, we find that six 
cents corresponds to 216 degrees, or 214 degrees 
as plotted. 

The circle chart has many disadvantages 
Although the quantities are really plotted a; 
ares of the circumference, the eye sees them as 





ureas of segments subtended by these ares 
It is a well established fact that it is practically 
impossible to compare areas accurately, where. 
as it is entirely possible to compare parallel 
lineal measures easily and accurately. Henge 
the circle charts, though often used, are likely 
to be misleading. In the same manner, the 
statistical charts shown in some geographie 
are perplexing, where the relative yield of cory 
or wheat or hogs is shown by pictures of the 
article in question in sizes supposed to be iy 
proportion to the amounts. The reader is noj 
told whether he is expected to judge the rela- 
tive quantities by cubic, areal or linear compari- 
son, hence the figures are often confusing and 
misleading. 

As a substitute for the circle chart in compari- 
son of component parts, the bar chart, proper. 
ly graduated, is free from many of the objec 
tions referred to above. Compare Figure 5 with 
Figure 6. In the latter, comparisons can be 
made horizontally with comparative ease. 


Figure 7 shows in bar-chart form the per 
centile distribution of expenditures for a given 
year as compared with the national average. 
By the use of a percentile scale on one side, and 
a dollar scale on the other, readings can be 
taken in per cents or in dollars as desired, 
[The expenditures necessary to make local pra- 
tice conform to national averages can be readily 
determined. 

(Continued in March) 


School Administration and Supervision 


Charles A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


The use of the terms “Administration” and 
“Supervision” may at this time deserve a brief 
discussion. 

The larger groupings of ideas about terms 
of classification in the field of educational pro- 
fessional discussion appear to be somewhat 
confused by some writers and speakers. “Ad- 
ministration” has had most attention, and is 
very generally regarded as the larger responsi- 
bility of the superintendent of schools. The 
reason is easily seen. “Administration” has to 
do with business, with money outlay, and the 
most serious perplexity of school boards is 
money. To use money well, to make the small- 
est outlay go the greatest distance in supply- 
ing means and facilities, this is the work of the 
fine adminstrator. Almost all the books on the 
subject are called “School Administration.” 

By some writers the term “administration” 
is used in a slightly different way from that 
already described.. Professor Hollister in his 
book, Administration of Education in a Demo- 
cracy,” uses the title “Administration of In- 
struction” implying on “administration” of 
some coordinate function or functions, which he 
does not name, although his discussion clearly 
enough defines and describes the direction and 
management of the actual business transactions 
of the board of directors as this coordinate 
function. , 

Discussion of the superintendency would be 
made easier and clearer if we could secure gen- 
eral acceptance and use of a very nice differ- 
ence between two words that are already in 
use. In the interest of definiteness and preci- 

sion we might use “administration” to mean 
the obligation of finding the place for the 
school, the place where the learning process 
shall be conducted. “Supervision” will then be 
given the duty of directing that learning pro- 


cess. 
Starting with this simple recognition of the 
superintendency as consisting of a two-fold 


duty; agreeing to regard as “administration” 
any action which is concerned with tinding 
the means to provide the place of the school; 
agreeing also to regard as “supervision” any 
action which is concerned with the direction of 
the learning process, we will have two excellent 
words, already well known and much used, 
ready formed and made and especially well 
adapted to serve the end proposed. 


When Administrator; When Supervisor. 

Many speakers and writers find themselves in 
a quandary in discussing supervision because 
there are other persons who use the word “sup- 
ervision” where the term “administration” 
would be the more appropriate word. The 
supervisory principal of a school is both an ad- 
ministrator and a supervisor, if the words are 
used as it is here proposed to use them. When 
the principal makes out his textbook order he 
is an administrator.” When he suggests to 
the teacher of geography that it would be help- 
ful to use the wall maps in class work he is a 
“supervisor.” 

Administration “provides means, conditions 
and place for the school to have an abode, a 
place of being and in which to operate, “Ad- 
ministration” in this view is charged with an 
almost purely material obligation the obliga- 
tion to find means, material and place for the 
maintenance and operation of the learning pro- 
cess. Supervision, on the other hand, is 
charged with animating, directing and inspir- 
ing the learning process and is spiritual im ma- 
ture. The line of demarcation thus coincides 
with a natural.line of cleavage, the separation 


between merely material and essentially {m- 


material. 

It is likely that no one will object to the res- 
triction of ‘Administration’ to those acts of 
the superintendent that are necessary to set up 
and maintain the school. If the dictionaries 
do not yet sanction such restriction, rather 


careful observation indicates that in discussions 
of superintendence there is already practical 
acceptance of this distinction. Of course, we 
still find it said of a principal that he is super- 
vising the playground at recess if he is among 
the children during play time directing their 
activity. If he is overseeing and directing 
games, it is actual supervision, it is direction of 
a learning process. 


On the other hand, if he is acting policeman, 
if he is keeping order and maintaining decency 
and safety for the players, he is a manager, @ 
director, and is more of an administrator, o 
an executive of law. We would do better to 
call the latter by the plain name of “oversight”, 
if by so doing we can save the fine artistic 
significance of “supervision” for the process ol 
overseeing and directing the process of learn 
ing. To make such a distinction is entirely 
warranted if the composition of the word is re 
garded. Then we agree ‘Supervision’ shall be 
the act of “overseeing” for the purpose of cor 
rection, of direction, of improvement. “Vi 
sion” will thus be very certainly put into “Sup 
ervision.” 


Superintendency: Administration and Superit- 
tendency. 


“Supervision” as the second and larger d- 
vision of the duties of the superintendent # 
fully entitled to this restricted meaning as the 
term coordinate with “administration.” Here 
tofore the money responsibility has been held 
higher and has been regarded as more import 
ant because money has been so hard to ge 
As the era of more generous appropriations ® 
education is opening right before our eyes, " 
will show proper appreciation of the respons 
bilities imposed by these larger grants of 
money, if the “administrators” take cogn® 
ance of the fact that as the result of larg? 
appropriations there will be the necessary 

(Concluded on Page 126) 
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Duties of a Rural Supervisor 


F. S. Thompson, Superintendent, Consolidated School District, Morton and Lewis Counties, Washington 


The duties of the rural supervisor logically 
fall under three heads. First: his duties in 
relation to the general public. Second; his 
duties in relation to teachers and children or 
to his schools and, third: his duties in his rela- 
tionship to the board of d-rectors. In this 
article the words supervisor and superintendent 
are used synonymously. 

About nine years ago with two other Tacoma 
principals I went on a fishing trip into Eastern 
Lewis County. At the place where we stopped 
the people, old friends of mine, informed us 
that a large consolidated school district, in- 
cluding almost the eastern half of the county, 
had been formed. They, with perhaps a majori- 
ty of the citizens of the district, were very bit- 
terly opposed to it. They had been beaten in 
their appeal to the commissioners from the 


county superintendent’s decision and were 
raising money to carry their fight into the 
courts. 


The second evening we were there as we sat 
at dinner the telephone suddenly rang. One of 
the young ladies of the house answered the 
After listening for a time, she looked 
“The new school 


‘phone. 
at us rather blankly and said: 
board and county superintendent are in ses 
sion at Morton and they want Mr. Thompson 
to come up and take charge as superintendent.” 

The announcement was so startling that it 
was like the explosion of a small bomb. I final 
ly recovered my breath and asked her to tell 
them I could not come. But the older brother, 
who had been most bitter against the consolida- 
tion, said “No, tell them that he will come, I will 
drive him up in the morning.” 

Thus fate wrote her decree over a telephone 
wire and through the lips of a maid. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in most of the affairs of life, the 
lips of a maid seem to be Fate’s favorite trans- 
mitter and receiver, also. However, that may 
be, after some conference with the board next 
morning I found myself superintendent of a 
consolidated school district from ten to thirty 
miles wide and nearly sixty miles long, lying 
largely in the Rainier National Forest, in the 
most rugged mountain region of Washington 
and with the position came a tremendous inheri- 
tance of troubles. 

The timid and wavering were to be reasoned 
with and strengthened in their faith, hostiles 
and recalcitrants to be placated and brought 
back to the reservation, litigations to be headed 
off, injunctions defeated and on top of all this 
the effective unification and organization of 
the district into a smoothly working system. 
The great need was public trust and support. 


Contending Against Space. 

Here we have come to the principal duty of 
a competent supervisor or superintendent. He 
should be something of an expert in a knowl- 
edge of human relations and tendencies with 
some power to manipulate them in order that 
trouble may be prevented, adversaries won over 
and a public sentiment created. That is the 
strong and unfailing support of his schools. To 
this end he should know the law well and be 
able to enforce and apply it. Above all he must 
know his people and their children, their per- 
sonal characteristics and ideals. He should be 
able to meet them on familiar ground and be 


Note: Mr. Thompson as Supervisor covers the 
largest consolidated school district in the state of 
Washington. reaching across Lewis County north and 
South a distance of four sections and extending east 
and west to the top of the Cascade Mountains a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles. A good part of the eastern 
part of this district lies within the Forest Reserve 
Hence, his observations will prove of special interest 
—Editor 


intelligently interested in their peculiar inter- 
ests. But it is impossible for him to know and 
do these things unless he be very human. He 
must be something of a lawyer, more of a dip- 
lomat and altogether the democrat—not a self 
seeking diplomat—but rather the “all things to 
all men” of St. Paul, for the sake of the cause 
he represents. 

After this fashion all the mysterious and 
potential forces of human relationship, even 
prejudice and hostility are made to serve in the 
development of a public spirit that is generous 
and steadfast to the best interests of the schools. 
The geometries tell us that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, but the 
converse is not always true, for the skilful ad- 
ministrator will often find the devious route the 
shortest distance to the goal sought. Often, 
however, one must cut the line hard and 
One may play either a side game or 
a center game or a cunning combination of both, 
but the game must be played to be won. The 
world loves a good fighter but more fights are 
won by side stepping than by rusliing. 


straight. 


A very successful city superintendent once 
said to me, “Your territory is so large I sup- 
pose you superintend your schools from the of- 
fice.” You can not supervise a large rural dis- 
trict in that way. Therein lies the great weak- 
ness of the county superintendent’s office. In 
most of the counties the county superintendent 
is so occupied with office work and he has so 
many schools scattered over an extended ter- 
ritory that thorough supervision and adminis- 
tration by his office are physically impossible. 


If he were given the special supervisors and 
agents of the large city system to act as eyes 
and ears and voice, much might be done. Only 
by some such plan can the county superinten- 
dent’s office approach that of the city superin- 
tendent in effective results. No, the rural sup- 
ervisor in the large territorial unit, while he 
will probably have more office work than he can 
do, must spend the greater part of his time in 
the field, and he will eventually find himself go- 
ing even Saturdays and Sundays. He must live 
in his district and he must make himself, by 
frequent visiting, a part and parcel of the whole 
district, no matter what its extent. 


The people seldom come to the office of the 
supervisor unless they have bills to be paid or 
quarrels and grievances to be settled. It is 
much better to get out among your people fre- 
quently than to waste time in adjudicating 
petty quarrels and differences. Time soon: set- 
tles most of these if they are let alone. Fam- 
miliarity may breed contempt, but frequent 
meeting of the right sort of individuals breeds 
an intimacy that sooner or later begets confid- 
ence and understanding, which, carried through- 
out your district, does away with bickering and 
distrust and creates a spirit of neighborly help- 
fulness. No, the place for a + pervisor is in 
the field spying out what may be done, then see- 
ing to it that it is done. 


Driving Without Lines. 

Before beginning work in my district the 
board gave me two weeks in which to look over 
the territory and get acquainted with its pos- 
sibilities. One* day, riding from Morton to 
Randle with the stage driver, we passed an old 
man plowing by the roadside. He had no lines 
for his horses. The stage driver, who seemed 
to be something of a philosopher, stopped and 
asked the old follow how he could plow without 
lines to drive his horses. 
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The old man replied, “Well, it all has to be 
plowed anyway and I reckon it don’t make much 
difference wh.ch way the team travels as long 
as they kiver the ground. Plowin’s plowin’s 
anyway whether ye do it in a straight line or a 
crooked line. What’s more if I don’t do it to 
day I can do it tomorrow.” 

After driving on for some distance the driver 
said, “That’s about the way everything goes 
up here, they’re all driving without lines, or if 
they have them they’re not using them. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether you’re 
driving a cayuse or a kid, you’ve got to 
use the lines. That’s the great trouble with our 
schools up in this section.” 

The man spoke more than he knew, the schools 
needed guidance, direction, driving power, and 
this is the second great duty of the super- 
intendent. The immediate guidance and direc- 
t.on of the children through the work of the 
teachers. The children are the soil, the teach- 
ers the cultivating power; the course of study 
and the training incidental thereto, Fa seed ; 
the superintendent the lines, or the director, of 
the power. “As ye sow so shall ye reap” is not 
sufficient. As “ye sow” and as ye cultivate, so 
shall ye reap. But even then if the seed, the 
course of study and the training connected with 
it are not clean and strong you are liable to reap 
a foul and evil crop. 

The responsibilities of the superintendent 
under this caption are well known. The first 
and most important is unquestionably the se- 
lection of his teachers, the power that must do 
the work. In the performance of this duty the 
superintendent should be an unerring judge of 
personality and capacity, yet at the best some 
frightful mistakes are made. There should be 
some super methods of arriving at the ability of 
a teacher. During the scarcity of teachers of 
the last few years it has been especially difficult 
to secure competent teachers for the rural 
schools. 

Many of the candidates who apply, no matter 
how anaemic their preparation, seem somewhere 
to have been instructed that they must not go 
into the rural schools. One can not help but 
wonder where they receive such instruction. 
We all remember Garfield’s definition of a schoo! 
or college—“a log with a student at one end and 
Mark Hopkins at the other.” Now we will fur- 
nish the students and the logs, in any size, either 
cedar or fir, if the normal schools will only furn 
ish the Mark Hopkinses or the Miss Mark Hop 
kinses. 

But the rural supervisor must do more than 
merely select his teachers. He must assign them 
where they can do the best work and get them 
to their schools no matter how remote and iso- 
lated and find places for them to board. In 
some communities this last duty is often a very 
delicate matter. Some homes are unfit, while 
some others are breeding places for neighbor- 
hood quarrels and feuds. The teacher must stay 
at neither of these places yet he must be an 
energetic factor in the community and take an 
interested part in most of its activities. In such 
neighborhoods the superintendent must use 
every device. to make the teacher like his loca- 
tion and feel that he is a real part of the home 
life. In this one often fails. 

How a Teacher Began. 

Recently I sent out a young man to teach in 
one of our schools. He had seen service in 
France with the American Expeditionary Forces 
and while of a very quiet turn he seemed rather 
a determined chap. He had been tempted in- 
to the neighborhood by rather wonderful ac- 
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counts of its hunting and fishing possibilities, 
which are really remarkable. But when that 
is said, nearly all is said. The neighborhood 
is very remote, far back in the forest reserve and 
unspeakably lonely and desolate. 

To reach there one goes over the foot hills 
through eight or ten miles of unbroken forest 
and crosses the Cispus river in a basket precar- 
iously suspended about thirty feet above the 
water, on a cable and he is fortunate if a finger 
ig not caught and clipped off between the pulley 
and the cable. 

I gave the young man two or three days to 
get settled and get school going before I called 
upon him. I went over the work with him 
rather thoroughly during the noon hour. Sus- 
pecting that the young man was very homesick, 
and to get some response from him on his sur- 
roundings, I casually remarked just before he 
called his school to order, “Well this is a hard 
place to get into but if is harder to get out. 
However, it is not so bad after you are once here, 
it’s rather pleasant.” 

He gave no answer but opened school and 
told them to get ready to sing. One of the 
children asked to sing “Sweet Summer’s Gone 
Away”. -With a glance at me, he said, “No, we 
will now sing, “In the Prison Cell I sit, Think- 
ing Mother Dear of You and my Bright and 
Happy Home so Far Away.” He led them 
and they sang the song with a fervor and feel- 
ing I had never before heard equalled. His 
answer was as keen in its humor as it was un 
expected and while that young man may get 
very homesick, he will not take his hand from 
the plow till the furrow is completed. 

The next most important duty of the super- 
visor, after the selection and establishment of 
teachers, is the interpretation of the course of 
study and directions in its application. This is 
accomplished by the usual procedure, teachers’ 
meetings, private conferences, direct supervi- 
sion, demonstrations, suggestions and direction. 


To do these things the supervisor should be a 
past master in all the details of school work. 
But the supervisor’s relations with teachers and 
pupils demand that he be an expert not alone in 
the “three r’s” of education, but in the four 
r’s thereof, the fourth of which is reasonable 
ness. An encouraging reasonableness should 
characterize all his relations with teachers and 
children. Criticism is frequently mischievous. 
The supervisor out of his experience and tact 
should be able to suggest a better plan and to 
tell how it may be successfully carried out. If 
the supervisor can not do this, he is hardly pre- 
pared to weak but willing 
teacher is seldom strengthened by criticism. 


supervise. The 


The best such a one can give comes only from 
encouragement and support. 

The weak and indifferent teacher is quite an- 
other matter. Such a one should be dismissed! 
as soon as possible. One of the most trying 
cases to the supervisor is the teacher with 
capacity and personality, generally rather at 
tractive, who seems bent only on having a good 
time, regardless of work or influence in the com 
munity. This type must be dealt with very 
tactfully but if managed in the right way she 
often becomes one of the beat and most influen- 
tial teachers in the community. 

In any case whether he be dealing with pa 
tron, child, or teacher, the supervisor must get 
To this end he 
should have a rare tact and skill in coughing 


the very best they have to give. 


and influencing human relations, in bringing 
harmony and strength out of discord and weak- 
ness. To this task he must bring a thorough 
and sympathetic knowledge of patrons, child- 
ren and teachers and of the work to be accomp 


lished 
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DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, or the State of 
Allegheny, as Lincoln once called it, has one of the 
largest county educational systems, if not the largest, 


in the United States. This county is both a county 
and a city, and presents all the educational problems 
of each. In Allegheny County, which surrounds the 
City of Pittsburgh, there are 758 square miles, 118 
school districts, and 624 school directors. There are 
over 2050 teachers, including 356 high school teachers 
and 113 special teachers. The estimated value of 
school property is $12,544,304 and the total amount 
spent for school purposes in 1920-21 was $6,305,931 
These figures and those that follow do not include 
the statistics for three cities and ten towns which are 
independent educational districts 

Samuel Hamilton has been superintendent of 
Allegheny County for 34 years, a record unequalled 
among county superintendents for length of service 
His staff comprises five assistant superintendents, a 
vocational supervisor of agriculture, and a vocational 
supervisor of home economics 

Dr. Hamilton was recently surprised by receiving 
from the teachers of the county an oil portrait to be 
hung in his office in the Allegheny County Court House 


School Board and Superintendent. 
The third great respons bility lies in his re 
lationship to the board of directors. Legally he 
Now, tho 


law expects the agent to carry out the will of his 


is their agent and they his principal. 


prine’pal because the principal’ is responsible 
for the agent’s acts. This is the legal relation. 
Yet the superintendent of schools is much more 
than the mere servant. If he be a real superinten- 
dent he becomes in a large measure the director 
of the directors and their orders which he must 
carry out, are simple details in the gradual 
establishment of the policy that he has recom 
mended. This is particularly true in everything 
that concerns the immediate work of the school, 
its organization and operation. 

Many superintendents hesitate to go farther 
than this, to take part in the deliberations of 
the board in purely business affairs, in making 
expenditures, raising revenues and making esti- 
mates. The superintendent should take part 
in all 
question is so intimately connected with the 


these proceedings. The revenue 
welfare of his schools that there is no excuse 
for timidity or evasion here. 

In financial matters there are three lines in 
which the super:ntendent should be especially 
interested and active, first: that there is enough 
money to run his schools; second: that all ser- 
vice be fairly and justly paid for, and third: 
that his district be kept out of debt or on a 
basis. The 


should be the expert adviser of the board, but in 


sound financial superintendent 
this office he must proceed with extreme good 
sense and caution. . 

In the large rural district the duties of clerk 
and supervisor frequently overlap. The sup 
ervisor prepares and sends out notices, calls for 
bids for construct on, repa‘rs, improvements, 
fuel and supplies. Under the direction of the 
clerk he orders and d‘stributes supplies, acting 


as general purchasing agent. He makes out 
estimates, contracts for transportation and 
buildings, for teachers and in all other res- 
pects where needed. 

He acts as inspector on construction, improve- 
ments, delivery of fuel and supplies, and is, in 
fact, general checker-up of many of the claims 
against the district. His range of duties is ex- 
tremely broad, much more so than that of the 
city superintendent, or the supervisor of the 
strongly centralized district. In the city uni- 
fication of work and standardization of build- 
ings and equipment are rather simple matters, 
It is not so in the country. Distance, physi- 
cal obstacles, miserable roads and other contrary 
conditions make the work very difficult. Yet it 
must be done and the supervisor is the unify- 
welds his 
schools together into a compact working system. 

It is apparent that the rural supervisor in the 
large district should be a 
dividual. In 


ing and standardizing force that 


rather broad in- 
addition to being a_ thorough 
schoolman in all lines, he should be well en- 
dowed with other talents. He should be some- 
thing of a lawyer, farmer, architect, mechanic 
and very much a business man. If you will 
permit the phrase, he must be a sort of ominium 
gatherum, knowing a little about most every- 
thing and much about many things. 

The principals of school organization and ad- 
ministration are very much the same in all dis- 
tricts, urban or rural and the successful super- 
visor is the one who will generally be successful 
in the other. However, the temperamental 
make up and social characteristics of one’s 
people, their moral and intellectual standards, 
their tax valuations, geographical and physical 
features of the district, roads, means of travel, 
all seriously affect and complicate the problem 
of supervision and the upbuilding of the schools. 

Besides the affairs of a rural community are 
very largely personal. They are detached and 
isolated from the great world of events outside. 
Their main concern and topic of conversation, 
aside from the mere humdrum of making a 
Now, 
the man who lives in a hole does not have a very 
broad horizon. 


living, is the business of their neighbors. 


These are conditions that can 
not be minimized or theorized away. . They are 
there and allowance must be made for them. 
So while the city superintendent and the rural 
superintendent both seek the same end, their 
very surroundings in many respects, compel a 
difference in means and methods. 

In closmg I ean not forbear a few more 
words about my own district. Again and again, 
[ have been called upon for legal advice, in 
domestic troubles, in the disposal and willing 
of property, the transfer of real estate, the adop- 
ton of children, and even assault and battery 
eases. In the absence of a minister I have sev- 
eral times been called upon to conduct funeral 
services, and in each case, at the side of a grave 
of either a father or a mother I saw the face of 
some little child wet with tears, a dear little 
face that I had formerly seen happily smiling 
at me in the schoolroom. I have even been 
called upon to take charge of a wedding cere- 
Thank the Lord, a superior court Judge 
happened to be in the neighborhood and he was 
called upon to tie the knot. Nor was the bride 
permitted to go dowerless to her spouse, a sub- 


mony. 


stantial collection was taken up to buy her a 
range and a rolling pin. 

These incidents that have been recited will 
set before you as no analysis or exposition could, 
some of the experiences and problems of the 
rural supervisor in the remote and isolated dis- 
trict. His work, much more than that of the 
city superintendent, concerns itself with the 
peculiarities of his people almost as much as 
with teachers and children. 
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A Conquered School Board Member 


By the Amateur Wife of a New England ‘“‘S. S.” 


Our guest leaned across the breakfast table. 
“And how do you like being the wife of a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, lady?” he asked. 

“Well,—I haven’t been one long enough yet 
to know, I ventured “but no doubt the life of a 
superintendent has its vicissitudes and strenu- 
ous spots, such as are found in other business- 
es.” 

He smiled whimsically, for you see he had 
been a district superintendent himself for a 
goodly number of years, and his smile seemed 
to say: “Ah, I could tell you much, and I 
would.” 

When he left us I laughingly told him that I 
would let him know when I had found them 
out, all the weak and troublesome places, in 
our new undertaking. I say “our” for I am 
still old-fashioned enough to think of a man 
and wife as one. But I little dreamed that in 
one short year I was to become initiated into 
the depths of school problems from A to Z. 

It is said that nothing is ever at a stand- 
still; that it must either progress or fall back, 
so I cannot say that New England doesn’t pro 
gress in regard to her schools. She does, for 
she isn’t falling back, but her progress seems 
slow when compared with that of the wide, and 
exceedingly rapid progress in the western states 
although perhaps there is not so wide a differ- 
ence between the rural schools of east and west, 
as between those in the larger towns and cities 
of both sections. 

Our First Problem. 

I think my husband as well as most of the 
district superintendents in New England, 
particularly in the rural schools under their 
jurisdiction, will agree, that next to the prob- 
lem of better wages for teachers, and that of 
the transportation of pupils, the greatest prob- 
lem that confronts them today is, how to im- 
prove the housing conditions in rural schools; 
better lighting, heating, ventilation, and sani- 
tation. 

The following is of a certain experience | 
had during that first year, and which I re- 
counted most forcibly to my friend when he 
again became our guest for a few days. It was 
my greatest “eye-opener” so to speak, of any- 
thing which occurred in that period, to show 
me one phase of what a superintendent of 
schools in New England is really up against. 

The better school housing matter was being 
talked and agitated in our state in all teachers’ 
meetings and conventions; it seemed to be a 
universal trouble. Finally our Commissioner 
of Education took it up and, relying on the old 
saying, that—“A Prophet is not without hon- 
or, save in his own country, ete,” he conceived 
the idea that possibly someone aside from the 
superintendents themselves, who had less to do 
with the schools than they, would be able to im- 
press, and convince the citizens more effective- 
ly of a neglected duty on their part. 
ly all cases it wasn’t simply because they were 
unable, financially, to build better schoolhouses. 
It was because they, for the most part, were 
unwilling to put money into something which 
they considered 
they wanted for other purposes, such as new 
roads ete., in fact, into almost anything ex- 
cept schools, so it appeared. 

The Lady Expert Arrives. 

Well, to go back to the State Commissioner, 
he sent his assistant, a lady, and one of the 
brightest and most forceful speakers I have 
ever heard, to visit certain districts and-to 
either lecture, or to call on some of the more 
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influential citizens, and try to wake them up 
to facts. 

I have always been very happy that the good 
fortune fell to my lot, to have Miss Brown, 
(we will call her) as a guest in my home. Not 
alone because she was so delightfully charming, 
but because she offered me the privilege of ac- 
companying her, when circumstances permit- 
ted, on the interesting pilgrimages for which 
she was come. 

One wonderful October morning, when. the 
world was a riot of crimson, gold, and orange 
against the deep azure of the skies; and the 
hills lay dreaming in the opal, autumn haze, 
we set out to face the unknown, in much the 
same state of mind as we would have entered 
a deep, and un-pathed forest. As -we sped 
along the white road, past low walls and fences 
covered with scarlet woodbine, we had glimp- 
ses of starry-eyed asters peeping at us, or 
Queen Ann’s lace or feathery clematis that nod- 
ded us a dainty courtesy with every passing 
breeze. 

This morning, Miss Brown was planning a 
visit to the town’s most influential citizen, a 
wealthy farmer. Each year when “town-meet- 
ing came around, he went, and took an active 
part in affairs. He was considered to be very 
progressive, and to stand for the best things. 
But each year when improvements for schools, 
including that in his own district, was men- 
tioned, he promptly tried to veto it, and being 
a man of influence, he did much toward keeping 
the schoolhouses as nearly as_they were in his 
grandfather’s time as possible. 

Miss Brown frankly admitted to me that she 
“didn’t know just how to tackle such a man,” 
but she did tackle him later in her own way; 
a woman’s way perhaps. 

It was about ten o’clock when our little road- 
ster turned in at the gravel drive which ran 
across the lawn. of the best set of farm build- 
ings for many miles around. They were newly 
painted, and in perfect order with well-kept 
grounds, and a huge red silo at one side of the 
stables, which were, in all respects as neat and 
well ordered as the house itself, whose many 
red-roofed gables looked so cheery, and whose 
wide verandas invited us. 

Mr. A. came out to the car to meet us, and 
thinking we wanted to look about, invited us 
most cordially to go over the place. Never have 
I seen such stables! Every modern equipment 
was there, from the hot and cold water system. 
and the electric milking machines and cream 
separators, to the last thing in harvesting tools. 
And then—what stock! A hundred head of 
blooded animals, each one of the “blue ribbon” 
brand, both Ayreshire and Jersey. He was very 
proud of all he showed us, which indeed, repre- 
sented thousands of dollars, and we were en- 
thusiastic and showed our appreciation of it 
all. 

A Tactful Approach. 

Once, Miss Brown whispered to me: “What- 
ever I do, or say, don’t be shocked:” All’s Fair 
in Love and War, “you know.” We were taken 
to the house, where Mrs. A. urged us to stay to 
dinner, and at last we consented. It was in be- 
tween the fluffy biscuits and baked apple pud- 
ding hidden under mounds of whipped cream, 
that Miss Brown told them who she was, and 
as she talked, I then and there took off my hat 
to her as the Queen of Diplomats. 

“Oh, Mr. A.” she said sweetly, “I’ve just been 
wanting to meet people like you folks, who 
know the best, and want it. If I had more like 
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you to help me, I could have just transformed 
schoolhouses.” 

“You see,” she continued, “it’s like this: 
There are people whom we can’t expect to know 
the difference, but you and Mrs. A., well now, 
too bad there aren’t more of such far-sighted 
people.” Adroit Miss Brown! She was only 
doing just what all diplomats have done, from 
the time when Aesop’s fox so beguiled the un- 


. wary crow, up to this day. 


“Yesterday,” she went on, “your Superinten- 
dent’s wife and myself, visited your school- 
house here. Now I know what busy folks you 
are, hut I said to myself, “Ah, here are just the 
ones I want to help me. I can depend on them.” 
I wonder if you have been up there recently?” 
she ventured. 

“N-o,” said Mr. A., “I went to school there 
all my life, though, and my father before me, 
and we never found any fault. Why—there’s 
more learnin’ come out of that schoolhouse than 
all the town schools put together. There’s Sen- 
ator M., and two of our Governers went out of 
that very school. Same old floor, old greasy 
blackboard, and an old-fashioned stove. I’ve 
got a boy and girl of my own, going there now.” 

An Ingenious Illustration. 

Miss Brown leaned across the table, and 
looked at him earnestly. 

“Mr. A.,” she said, “your father and grand- 
father, never had stables like yours, milking 
machines, separators, and all kinds of improve- 
ments to make work easy, to say nothing of 
motor-trucks for marketing. They never found 
any fault about that either. Why do you want 
these things? If they got along without them, 
why can’t you?” 

Mr. A. grew red, and cleared his throat, and 
*T—I,” he stammered, but Miss Brown went 
on talking. 

“In a schoolhouse built as yours is,” she 
said, “the lighting is so poor, that three fourths 
of the children wear glasses. Then in summer, 
there is a stable, from which the manure is 
thrown out and comes up in a pile close to the 
back side of your schoolhouse, and the flies 
from that pile find access to the lunches which 
the children, who unfortunately live at a dis- 
tance, are obliged to carry. As a consequence. 
the school was closed last year for a period of 
ten weeks, on account of disease and sickness 
and if your own children were not infected, 
they lost all those weeks of school.” 

She paused for a moment, then she said: “Do 
you remember, Mr. A., that big old stove in the 
front of the room? There was the twin to it 
in the school where I went as a child. I can 
remember so well of sitting with ice-cold feet 
all day, and how our backs froze, while our 
faces burned up, didn’t they?” 


I was fascinated listening to her, as she went 
from one point to another, ostensibly making 
an example of Mr. A’s own short comings to 
himself, by diplomatically endowing numerous 
unknown and innocent citizens with them; but 
all in such a gracious and tactful manner, that 
Mr. A. seemed not to recognize h'mself, or if 
he did, to take no offense. 

“T’ve known of wealthy citizens,” she said, 
“Who spend countless dollars on farm improve- 
ments, blooded stock, to which the greatest care 
is given, while their own children, who are 
really dearer to them than all the world, are 
menaced by sickness. from cold or unsanitary 
conditions; poor eyesight from illy lighted 
buildings, and crooked spines, and round shoul- 
ders and hollow chests, from poor seats. Then 
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when stich men, who are vastly able, are asked 
to help just an nth part they put their hands in 
their pockets, rattle a few loose coins and say, 
‘I can’t afford it.’” 

“Can men afford to injure their children, and 
their children’s children through coming gener- 
ations? It is up to men of influence like you 
Mr. A.” 

After dinner she got out some catalogs and 
asked him to help her figure out the approxi- 
mate cost of a new building, with new seats, 
new boards, in fact, a small modern school- 
house. 

“T think you’re just splendid to be so inter- 


ested, and to want to help me, Mr. A.,” she - 


smiled, more diplomatically than ever, “and so 
I’m going to ask you who are more wealthy per- 
haps, as well as more interested, to start a new 
building.” 

He looked thoughtfully down into her wide, 
innocent grey eyes, “I’ll promise to attend the 
next school board meeting, and do what I can,” 
he* conceded slowly, “but—. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, that once in a while, I can 
get people like you to see things as they really 
are,” she said, as we climbed into the little road- 
ster, and shook hands with our hosts. 
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A month later I wrote to Miss Brown, and 
this is what I said: 
My Dear Fairy: 

Behold the Ogre is transformed into a 
Prince, and ail by your cunning wand. Mr. A. 
attended the meeting as he promised, (this I 
gathered from my Super-man) and has offered 
to pledge two-hundred dollars toward the new 
building, if the rest will agree to do all they 
can to get more. He said he had been blind 
and pretty miserly too, but that the smart little 
talker who was here had waked him up and 
furthermore, he said, “if the people don’t get 
busy, I’ll build it myself, for it won’t cost half 
what my new garage and creamery will, and 
they can wait.” 

Leave It to Susan. 

Did you ever! You have accomplished what 
the town has been trying to do for years. 

When my husband told me about the meet- 
ing, I just laughed right out. “What are you 
laughing at?’ he asked, but I kept right on 
laughing as I answered, “Leave it to Susan.” 

That experience didn’t mean, of course, that 
my husband had no more troubles and _ prob- 
lems, Oh, dear, no, for this was only one schoo! 
out of the forty under his supervision. 


The scarcity of teachers is growing less of a 
problem to meet, and our normal schools have 
larger entering classes this season than ever be- 
fore. The wages for teachers too, are better, 
we can see them increasing if but slowly. Ip 
time we know that New England will see her 
rural school system perfected. But when? 
Long before that my husband will have retired 
from the profession and we shall be living a 
less strenuous life in some rambling, rose- 
covered old farm-house, perhaps, where the only 
time we shall think of schools at all, will be, 
when occasionally we shall say to some visitor, 
“Ah, yes but that happened ever so long ago 
when we were in the school business.” 

We cannot always “leave it to Susan.” 
Awake, Oh citizens of our beloved New Eng- 
land, the place where our ancesters lived and 
suffered cold, privation, hardship and even 
death, to this very end—that we might have 
more of all the world affords than they had. 

If you have only one round dollar to put into 
any town improvement, put it where the school 
needs it most, but put it into the school. Noth- 
ing is too good or too great for our America 
that is to be—and this, well, they are not lux- 
uries that we are urging, but necessities. 


The American School Tax Problem 


Shall Revenues for Schools be Increased? 


The school administrators of the United 
States are well convincéd that there is a dis- 
crepancy between the budget needs for the 
maintenance of popular education and the pres- 
ent instruments for producing revenues. The 
war period, with its advanced costs of mater- 
ials and labor, only emphasized a situation 
which for years has been approaching a climax. 

The American system of education has not 
only been beneficent, but munificent as well. 
It has generously assumed many of the bur- 
dens which should be assumed by the parents. 
It has grown and expanded by leaps and 
bounds. The schools have made much of their 
opportunities and have, with characteristic 
American enterprise and a spirit of patriotism, 
invested themselves with aids and agencies that 
make for the welfare of the rising generation. 

The simplified school of old, with its rigid ad- 
herence to common rudiments, has in a cen- 
tury’s time amplified and multiplied its ser- 
vices until many phases of human preparation 
and equipment for the duties of life are in- 
cluded in the curriculum. School terms have 
been lengthened and the numerical size of 
classes has been reduced. The school life of 
twenty million children has been considerably 
extended. Children are accepted at an infant 
age to attend the kindergarten and retained for 
high school courses and vocational studies. 
Medical examination, physical culture, music, 
drawing, free transportation, have been added 
to the gifts of a common school education. 

With the changes which have taken place in 
the industrial pursuits of the nation, chief 
among which is the passing of the old time in- 
dividual employe and the apprentice system, 
and the substitution of the cra of mass produc- 
tion, the training for mechanic arts has in a 
large measure fallen upon the schools. 

The introduction of manual training, the 
value of which extended to all students regard- 
less of the pursuits they later in their career 
engaged in, was followed by more specific train- 
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ing in the industrial arts. Boys are taught 
trades and girls are trained in the domestic 
science. 

Continuation schools have come upon the 
scene whose courses cover a wide range of 
studies. Night schools and classes for the 
adults have come into being. Foreigners are 
drawn into Americanization studies. Young 
men and women are given by far more than the 
old time rudiments of a common school educa- 
tion, but are equipped with that training which 
will fit them for useful vocations as well as for 
the ordinary duties of citizenship. 


The Expansion of School Service. 


School housing has assumed a range and 
meaning not dreamed of a century ago. School 
architecture has developed into an art and a 
science which not only contemplates the effi- 
cient operation of an educational plant, but 
which provides also in the highest degree for 
the physical wellbeing of the school inmates, all 
with an eye to a successful educational output. 
At the same time it has stimulated better tastes 
and standards in art and architecture. 

Modern systems of heating and ventilation 
and lighting have been introduced. Auditor- 
iums, gymnasiums, and kitchens are provided. 
The equipment is more elaborate and service- 
able; supplies are more abundant and practical. 
Schoolgrounds are more spacious, and effect 
something in landscape beautification. The 
decorative art receives some attention in both 
the interior and exterior of school buildings. 
American school architecture has become the 
admiration of the world. 


“Tt would seem at times, as if the home, the 
church, and the community have decided to 
transfer all the cargo of their duties and obli- 
gations in the education of the rising genera- 
tion to the new ark,” says State Superinten- 
dent Blair of Illinois. “With a sublime confi- 
dence they seem to be willing to unload the re- 
sponsibility of the physical, mental and moral 


development of their children upon the modern 
Noah, the school teacher. It is hardly short of 
a miracie that the school and the teacher have 
been able to take on board so many of the former 
functions of these basic human institutions and 
work them into a more or less harmonious edu- 
cational scheme.” 


Some idea of the lengthening of the school 
life of the American child and the increase in 
the cost of school administration is given in 
figures covering the period from 1900 to 1910, 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, as follows: 


1900 1910 

1. Per cent of school population at- 
tending school daily........... 50 53 

2. Average days attended by each 
child of school age...........« 72 83 

3. Average number of days schools 
ee eee WOO, 6 ovis scdadedsds 144 158 

4. Per cent that high school attend- 
ance was of total attendance.. 5 7 

5. Per cent that boys were of girls 
Te TUR - SOON, oi hick ccchunsss 71 78 

6. Average expenditure per child in 
average attendance ........... $20 $33 

7. Average expenditure per child of 
RE SR eee eee $10 $18 

8. Average expenditure per teacher 
PE rs ee $508 $815 


9. Expenditure per pupil for pur- 
poses other than teachers’ sal- 


reper ek > RE $7 86 $13 
10. Expenditure per teacher employed 
er NR 2 ish 0st vas cuentas $325 $485 


But, the tax contributing public has fully ap- 
proved the innovations and extensions which 
the school plant has from time to time exper- 
ienced. Love for children, community pride 
and American patriotism have rendered the 
nation’s schools the best in the world. The 
American people have thus far supported their 
schools generously, and have encouraged the ad- 
ministrators in providing the best housing and 
instructional service that money could purchase. 
This has been the spirit that has actuated the 
evolution of the American system of popular 
education. 
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Inadequacy of Support. 

Hundreds of instances might be cited to 
show that financial limitations prevent a maxi- 
mum service at the hands of the schools. There 
are even school districts in the United States 
where it is not a matter of bettering the schools, 
but the question of being able to maintain any 
kind of school. A few cases picked at random 
throughout the country may serve as an illus- 
tration of a general situation. 

The Ohio Teacher for November, 1921, re- 
ports under a heading “Why Schools are 
Closed:” “A distressing situation has arisen 
in several of the hill counties of the state. 
Boards of education find themselves without 
funds and declare that under the present 
revenue laws of the state it is impossible for 
them to secure money enough to continue their 
schools. The state superintendent has in- 
structed county superintendents in such coun 
ties to reopen the schools and continue them for 
a full term of eight months. However, in many 
localities boards of education refuse to author- 
ize the continuance of the schools. without any 
funds or without any assurance that funds can 
be provided.” 

From Union City, Tenn., comes the report 
that owing to a reduction of nine thousand dol- 
lars in the county tax receipts “the school terms 
in some of the districts will have to be re- 
duced.” Two county school boards in Tennes- 
see found themselves, December 1, 1921, with- 
out funds to continue the high schools, with 
$15,000 unpaid salaries and $300,000 in short 
term notes coming due March 1, 1922. 

The failure of an extra tax levy has prompted 
the Cincinnati school board to retrench all 
along the line. The statement is made that 
“Little hope is held out, however, that any 
method can be found for saving so large an 
amount as is involved in the loss of the extra 
levy without seriously crippling the efficiency 
of the schools.” 

President Hardwig Peres of the Memphis, 
Tenn., school*board in his annual report, makes 
this terse and illuminating financial statement 
applicable to many other school systems: 
“When this board retires in January, 1922, it 
leaves a deficit in operating expenses of $250,- 
000. To run the schools to July 1st, 1922, the 
end of the fiseal year, requires $720,000. In 
March, 1922, the board expects to receive of the 
city, state, and county taxes for the year 1921, 
about $500,000. Without further income, the 
next deficit on July Ist, 1922, is $470,000. In 
January, 1922, the board will issue $600,000 
short term notes maturing October ist, 1922, 
absorb the $470,000 deficit, and have in the 
bank $130,000, the remainder of the note pro- 
ceeds. To operate the schools to October Ist, 
1922, requires $360,000. Deducting the $130,- 
000 on hand leaves a deficit of $230,000 in addi- 
tion to the maturing short term notes. Total 
due October 1st, 1922, $830,000.” 

Prof. E. E. Lindsay, of the University of 
Iowa, says that “approximately 33 per cent of 
the schools of Towa face a deficit amounting to 
ah average of 25 per cent of their 1920-21 bud- 
get.” 

“We have liberal school districts and penu- 
districts, and districts 
says Marcus 


ones—wealthy 
poverty ridden—side by side—” 


rious 


Aaron, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. “A poorly 
equipped group may find its way into commun- 
ities, more richly endowed and more generous, 
to the detriment of such communities. No 
state or community can place an embargo on 


ignorance and illiteracy.” 

As stated at the beginning of the article, the 
climax or adjustment was bound to arrive. The 
tax limitations have been expanded from time 
to time until the schools received an increasing 
share of the tax yields. The halt, as it were, 
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WILLIAM D. FULLER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Portland, Me. 
Superintendent Fuller was recently re- 
elected by unanimous vote of the 
board of education for 
his fourth term. 


was reached when it was found exceedingly 

difficult to enlarge the school appropriations in 

the light of other governmental demands. 
Public Demands upon Government. 

A moment’s reflection will convince us that 
nearly all the agencies of government have been 
amplified in their services to the general public. 
The provisions for the protection of life and 
property, the promotion of health and comfort 
and the fostering of recreational factors have 
added materially to the cost of municipal 
government. 

The American communities have learned the 
value of pure water, proper drainage and the 
sanitary disposal of sewage. They have inaug- 
urated health regulations, modernized fire and 
police protection and instituted comprehensive 
lighting systems. Parks and boulevards ana 
recreational features have come into being both 
in city and village. Good roads have consumed 
a large share of the public revenue. 

State government, too, has amplified its ser- 
vices to the public through greater institutional 
care for dependents, defectives and derelicts, 
and through other agencies designed to advance 
the agricultural, industrial, commercial and 
civic progress of its people. 

On the whole, the public has demanded more 
at the hands of government, is receiving it, and 
must pay for it. That is logical and conclusive. 

When the pressure upon a taxpaying consti- 
tuency, however, reaches a straining point, in 
other words, when the tax ability of the com- 
munity is subjected to new and unusual revenue 
devices likely to overburden a considerable frac- 
tion of the constituency, a crisis has arrived. 
Somebody calls a halt, and minor retrench- 
ments and economies are engaged in which in 
the last analysis mean little in the face of the 
scope and momentum of the whole system, 
which has assumed the established order of 
things in our educational tendencies. 

To base an argument solely on the fact that 
the nation spends more money for the army 
for the prevention and punishment of crime, 
for cosmetics, chewing gum and cigarettes, does 
not carry us very far. It simply shows how the 
American people spend their money. It will 
not lesson waste, and may be met with the 
truthful counter argument that so long as edu- 
eation secures all the support it is entitled to, 
the people may spend their surplus as they 
please. 

The question, moreover, is whether educa- 
tion is receiving adequate support. If the an- 
swer is in the negative then argument must be 
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centered upon the thought that education effi- 
ciently rendered and properly diffused makes 
for conditions that will eliminate waste and 
tend towards better and cleaner life and living. 

Expenditures in Proportion to Wealth. 

The opinion is ventured occasionally that we 
are spending more for education than we can 
afford. This is not true, and never has been 
true. The nation’s economic vitality and re- 
sourcefulness has been strained more heavily 
for war purposes than it has ever dreamed for 
the cause of education, and yet did not 
exhaust itself. The expenditures for edu- 
cation are large, but have never become op- 
pressive upon a tax paying public as a whole. 

The assumption that the nation is spending 
more in the aggregate for education than ever 
before in its history is undoubtedly true. We 
are buying more and better education than we 
have ever bought before, and are paying a 
better price for it. In sum total we are spend- 
ing more money, but in proportion to our 
wealth we are spending less. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman, the distinguished tax 
economist says: “While it is true that the edu- 
cational budget has increased more rapidly than 
the population, it is not true that it has in- 
creased more rapidly than the wealth of the 
community. On the contrary, it may be 
affirmed with little fear of contradiction, that 
from the economist’s point of view the growth 
of prosperity in the United States as a whole 
has been so enormous as to make the proportion 
of educational expenditures to the real wealth 
of the community actually smaller than it was 
in the past decades.” 

Instructive Comparative Figures. 

A study made in 1902 demonstrated the fact 
that the cities of the United States contributed 
towards the schools on an average of 30 per 
cent of their total tax revenue. Under the in- 
structional expenditures came the salaries for 
teachers about 60 per cent; high schools 8 per 
cent; supervision 7 per cent. These figures 
varied considerably in individual cities, due to 
local conditions. The same applied to other ex- 
penditures which dealt with repairs, janitor 
service, fuel, textbooks, supplies, miscellaneous. 
Suffice it to say that out of every dollar ex- 
pended for the schools, 75 cents went for_in- 
struction and 25 cents for maintenance and ad- 
ministration. 

The last census report, 1921, gives the figures 
on the general departmental expenses of 146 
cities for 1903 and 1919 in the United States 
as follows: 

City Gov’t1919 .$697,319,550. For 1903 .$278,173,930 

Schools 1919.. 216,701,210. For 1903. 80,853,672 

These figures go to show that while the cost 
of government on the whole in these cities has 
been more than doubled in sixteen years, that 
the schools have barely held their proportionate 
share. In 1903 they received 34 per cent of 
the whole while in 1919 they received 32 per 
cent. 

By way of comment the statistician says that 
“for nearly all cities a larger percentage was re- 
ported for the schools than for any other pur- 
pose, but while the per capita expenses for 
schools increase with the size of cities, they do 
not increase as rapidly as other per capita ex- 
penses. The largest percentage of expenses for 
schools, 64.8, was reported for Bellingham, 
Wash., while the smallest, 18.9, was reported for 
Shreveport, La.. 

In 1870 the nation’s population was 38,558,- 
8371 and in 1918 it was 105,253,300, showing an 
increase of nearly threefold. The number of 
teachers during this period has been increased 
from 200,515 to 650,709, or more than threefold. 
The total number of days attended by all pupils 
in 1870 was 539,053,423, and in 1918 was 2,498,- 
424,309, showing a fourfold increase. 
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During the period of from 1870 to 1918 the 
value of school property was increased from 
$136,383,008 to $1,983,508,818 to a figure four- 
teen times greater. 

The following instructive comparative figures 
have been prepared by H. R. Bonner of the 
United States Bureau of Education:- 


1870 §61918 
Percentage of total population en- 
SE see atl ach al ar 17.82 19.81 
Percentage of children 5 to 18 years 
et ee MRPOUNED 550s cb ok ewes. 57.00 75.32 
Percentage of pupilsin highschool. 1.2 7.9 


Percentage of children enrolled at- 


tending each day............... 59.3 74.6 
Average number of days the schools 

THES TR GOMEEOR... ws ce dvcccccice 132.2 160.7 
Average number of days attended by 

each pupil enrolled............. 78.4 119.8 


Average number of days attended by 
each child 5 to 18 years of age.. 44.7 90.2 
Average annual salaries of all 


a PERE TCR Coe eee $189 $635 
Total expenditure per capita of 

RL ob 5s'o HS dawidiee® + sreas $1.64 $7.26 
Total expenditure of pupil in aver- 

Ds bo coos cctacehes $15.55 $49.12 


Average total expenditure per day 
for each pupil attending (cents). 11.8 30.7 
The Wealth Behind Each Pupil. 

“Resorting to the statistics of 1912,” says 
Mr. Bonner”, it is found that the average true 
value of taxable wealth behind each pupil en- 
rolled in school at that time was $9,610. This 
is the true value of property on wh'ch a school 
tax can be levied for keeping the average pupil 
in achool for the average school term. 

“Oonsiderable variation from this average is 
found among the different states. In Missis- 
sippi the corresponding average is only $2,561, 
while in Nevada it amounts to $39,771, or more 
than 15 times as much. In other words, Ne- 
vada is 15 times as able to keep its pupils in 
achools as is Mississippi. The wealth per pupil 
in Nevada is more than twice as great as it is 
in California, the state ranking second in this 
chart. In eight states the wealth behind each 
pupil is less than $5,000.” If the pupils were 
grouped, it is found that about one-fourth of 
the pupils live in states where the average 
wealth behind them is between $10,000 and 
$12,000. Since these amounts represent the 
central tendency for the country as a whole, 
they might be taken as a standard from which 
to reckon ability to provide reasonable schoo! 
facilities. 

“As good school conditions ought not to be 
expected in states where the per pupil wealth 
is less than $10,000 as in states having a 
greater per capita wealth, a shorter school term, 
lower salaries, ete., will characterize the schools 
in these states unless an unusual tax levy is 
provided. On the other hand, a long school 
term, high salaries, ete., will prevail in states 
having a per pupil wealth exceeding $12,000, 
unless low tax rates predominate. 

Shall the Schools Have More Money? 

We are now concerned with the more im- 


mediate question as to whether the schools shall 
in future financial support. 
This question not only invites an answer as to 
whether the schools shall have more money, but 
also whether they are entitled to a larger pro- 
portionate share of the entire tax revenue ex- 
acted for governmental purposes. 

The answer here, for obvious reasons, must be 
in the affirmative. The momentum which the 
American schools have attained cannot be 
checked, and the scope they have reached can- 
not be curtailed. We cannot travel back. to 
conditions of a century ago. We cannot stulti- 
fy our conceptions of citizenship, the essenti- 
als of a self-governing nation, and the impor- 
tance of popular education in maintaining its 
progress and perpetuity. Nor can we decline 
to meet the more complex situation of a modern 
day. 


receive greater 
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The expedients resorted to in reducing the 
cost of school government have been futile. 
Nor, could it be expected to be otherwise. The 
intensity and which the American 
schools have attained, the standards of service 
that have been established, and the machinery 
that has been created for them, leave little room 
for substantial retrenchments. In isolated cases 
extravagances had been indulged in, but on 
the whole the financial administration of the 
schools has been placed upon a sound and rea- 
sonably economical basis. 


scope 


In the attempts at economy, or rather radi- 
cal retrenchment, ‘t was soon discovered that 
the larger item, namely teachers’ compensation, 
could not safely or consistently be reduced. 
Nor could the necessity for more school hous- 
ing be met in any other way than to build new 
schoolhouses. The standards here have been 
fixed and do not permit of skimping or cutting. 
The same applied to the general equipment, to 
textbooks and supplies. 

If the standards of education are to be main- 
tained upon a high plane, the present compen- 
sation for teaching service cannot be reduced. 
The era of low pay and cheap service is, and 
Modern 


society realizes that cheapness can never make 


ought to be, something of the past. 


for excellence and that effic'ency commands its 
price. Commerce and industry have demon- 
strated that fact. And it only follows that 


American education is equally ambitious to de. 
mand the highest teaching ability in the world, 
and wise enough to compensate the same ade. 
quately. 

And yet in the face of the splendid SETVice 
rendered by them the schools are battling 
against the evil of illiteracy which during the 
war revealed alarming proportions. The ip. 
formation is given out by the United States 
Bureau of Education that “more than *two- 
thirds of the schools of the United States are 
rural schools and that they constitute the most 
unsatisfactory part of the public school system. 
In the country the greater part of the illite. 
racy among native Americans is found.” 

Thus, we are not only squarely confronted 
with the question whether the American 
schools, under present conditions, are entitled 
to increased support at the hands of a taxpay- 
ing constituency, but also with the problem of 
how to supply that support. 

The tendency, therefore, must be forward and 
not backward. The schools must be supported 
to the end that they may render the maxi- 
mum measure of service and realize the na- 
tion’s ideals and its great mission in the march 
of human progress and civilization. 


Note—This is the first of a series of articles on 
school taxation, The next will deal with some of the 
tax facilities indulged in at this time, the perversion 
of national concept and ideals in a search for in- 
creased revenues, and offer a discussion on the funda- 
mentals that must be observed in devising new in- 
struments for securing school revenues.—F£ditor. 


A Study in Teacher Placement 


The Merits and Demerits of Public and Private 
Agencies. 


A committee of the Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, consisting of E. R. Curfman, 
Chairman, Ione; County Superintendent O. C. 
Brown, Roseberg; Miss Julia Spooner, Port- 
land; Arnold L. Gralapp, Adams; S. W. Bab- 
cock, Prineville; Miss Gertrude M. Lyon, Coun- 
ty Superintendent, Canyon City, and Virgil 
Earl, has devoted two years of study and in- 
vestigation to the subject of teacher placement. 
The results of their labors are presented in a 
voluminous report from which the following 
synopsis is made: 

What the States are Doing. 

The report shows that in the states of Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Alabama, Maine, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Towa; Oklahoma, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Connecticut, Indiana, Nevada, Pennsy- 
vania and Utah some form of teacher place- 
ment service is rendered. 

Michigan has authorized 
bureau, but it is said to be ineffective because 


a state placement 


no appropriation for maintenance has been 
made. In New Jersey the practice of placing 
teachers has been abandoned. Indiana main- 
tains a bureau but fills but few vacancies. Ari- 
zona is about to give the state bureau idea a 
trial. Delaware does not deem such an institu- 
tion expedient owing to its small size. 

In seven states an enrollment fee ranging 
from one to three dollars is exacted. In the bal- 
ance of the states the service is free. Four 
states employ directors on full time, one em- 
ploys a director on part time. In some states 
the work is performed by the state superinten- 
dent in an informal way as a personal accom- 
modation. In a large number of states nothing 
is attempted in the way of the placement of 
teachers. 

The federal government, through the Depart- 
ment of Labor, twice undertook the placement 
of teachers but, each time abandoned the task 


again. 


Institutions and Associations. , 
Nearly every teacher training institution is 
maintaining a bureau through which its gradu- 


ates are placed in positions. Usually the insti- 
tutions do not recommend candidates, and send 
out credentials only at the request of school of- 
ficials. Many of the institutions have insuf- 
ficient means for discovering vacancies in time. 
Several after having made a placement do de- 
finite follow-up work. Others would do the 
same if the means were available. . So far as the 
committee has been able to learn, no schools are 
using intelligence tests or intelligence ratings in 
placement work. 

Several of the state teachers’ associations, 
notably California and Kansas, maintain place- 
ment bureaus. The California association oper- 
ates on an optional basis in which one of two 
plans may be accepted as follows: 

Plan 1. A charge of $5.00 is made to 
primary and grammar grade teachers, while 
$7.50 is charged to high school teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervising officers. 

Plan 2. 


tration fee but does entail a commission of 


The second plan requires no regis- 


two and one-half per cent of the first year’s 
salary, payment to be made on acceptance of 
position or on receipt of first or second month’s 
salary. This is for either substituting or full 
time. 

Under plan 1 the fee is required in advance, 
and a charge of fifty cents is made for each time 
a member’s credentials are sent out. This 
charge is not made to teachers selecting plan 2. 

Teachers are encouraged to select plan 1. If 
a teacher learns of a position independently of 
the bureau, and wants his papers sent there, 
the bureau charges him only fifty cents and no 
commission is collected if he secures the posi- 
tion. 

The Kansas plan provides a fee of $2 which 
entitles the member to a year’s subscription to 
a teacher’s magazine and to membership in the 
teacher's placement bureau. Local school 
boards are asked to affiliate and where this is 
done boards pay all the way from $6 to $12 an- 
nually. This enables the organization to secure 


(Concluded on Page 80) 
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This diagram shows the same city with its 
elementary schools and the future school sites 
s0 located that they are one mile apart in case 
of all new sites and whenever possible in all the 
present. Much of the congestion of the old 
has been removed, and none exists in the out- 
lying districts where the sites have been located 
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recently. From such planning as this not only 
is there realized great saving from the point of 
view of securing sites early, but the larger 
units planned will insure great saving from 
the point of view of maintenance and opera- 
tion, and at the same time, will afford more 
nearly educational apportunities to 
children in every section of the city. 

A still clearer understanding of the worth 
of such planning may be had from the treat- 
Diagram VII de- 
monstrates just how careful study of school 
needs works out in a limited district. The pre- 
sent plant is shown on the left side of the plate. 
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DIAGRAM No. 7. 


A School Building Problem 


Paul C. Packer, Professor of School Administration, Univesity of Iowa 


(Concluded from January.) 


Each dot represents an elementary school. The 
radius of the circles, drawn about these dots, 
is one-half mile. Of the entire nine schools 
there is only one that is a modern fireproof 
building. The plan ultimately, will be to serve 
this district by three large schools located in 
relationship to each other as shown on the 
right side of the plate. The saving effected in 
the administration of the schools in this district 
is immediately evident. In addition to this the 
number of children in each building will be sut- 
ficient so that the establishment of such activi- 
ties as manual training, domestic science and 
the like, will be warranted in each one of three 
centers aud thereby avoid sending children to 
other buildings for part of their school work, 
which has been the policy in the past. This 
not only makes a better operative scheme edu- 
cationally, but reduces very materially the haz- 
ards to which children are subject in crossing 
traffic streets to reach the various centers which 
they have been compelled to attend in the past. 

While this proposal involves the abandon- 
ment of six of the nine school centers now in 
operation, and eight of the nine buildings in 
this district, the complete consummation of the 
plan will not extend over a five year period from 
the time of its first inception. At the end of 
such time instead of having small, wholly in- 
adequate structures for the proper carrying on 
of school activities, there will be located in this 
district three splendid educational plants which 
will serve every need far better than has ever 
been the history in the past, and at the same 
time, actually perform an economy rather than 
an extravagance from the point of view of 
maintenance and operation. Any city that 
neglects planning of this kind in a careful 
scientific way will be piling up a series of re- 
grets for the future, rather than leaving a herit- 
age for the next generation which will be of 
credit to the vision of those who have had 
matters in charge at this time. 

Achieving the Ultimate Plant. 

The fourth question every community must 
ask itself is, how may the ultimate plant be 
best achieved? In most cities, with present 
yearly 
intel- 


methods of financing, preparation of 
programs is necessary. To carry out 
ligently and effectively such programs, it is 
necessary, wherever the city is large, to divide 
it into limited districts. For the purposes of 
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studying elementary school requirements, main 
thoroughfares and transportation lines form 
the simplest and best bas's for such division. 

While the bases will vary from this for the 
junior and senior high schools, the same funda- 
mental principle of studying limited areas at a 
time is essential. For the purpose of demon- 
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DIAGRAM No. 10. 


strating this point it will only be necessary to 
present the procedure as followed in planning 
the first year’s program of an ult-mate elemen- 
tary plant which, of course, would remain more 
or less constant as a basis for planning any 
successive year. 

Diagram No. 8 shows the City of Detroit 
broken up into elementary districts, main 
thoroughfares being recognized whenever pos- 
sible. It might be said in passing that it has 
been possible by such a method to cut down to 
a low minimum the number of small children 
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who. will be compelled to cross main thorough- 
fares in attending school. Such a proposal as 
made here does not mean to say that main thor- 
oughfares should form the only basis for deter- 
mining the construction to be made in any one 
year. It does, however, mean to emphasize very 
clearly that it is utterly impossible to study with 
any degree of accuracy the program for an im- 
mediate building year in any large city with- 
out breaking it up into some sort of relatively 
small units. 

Further, the diagram points out another fact, 
that the variation in growth in the different 
sections of the city is so varied that it would 
be absurd to take the growth of the city as a 
whole as a criterion of any building activities 
for any year within a district. As it will be 
noted here, the older and more congested sec- 
tion of the city showed an average yearly in- 
crease, figured on a five year period, of five per 
cent or less while in some of the outlying ter- 
ritories the increase in population exceeded fifty 
per cent. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any single 
figure of growth ‘would not serve as a basis for 
figuring school requirements in terms of child- 
ren. Still closer scrutiny of the facts here con- 
tained reveals that even limited districts as 
shown in the diagram fail to furnish a, sound 
working basis of school population. 

Diagram IX shows the growth in school cen- 
sus for 1919-1920 in the City of Detroit, broken 
up into much more limited areas than the pre- 
vious diagram which illustrated the present 
school building elementary districts. In the 
former diagram no district showed a loss in 
school population, while in a number of in- 
stances when these more limited areas are taken 
we find that a number of specific localities 
actually had a smaller school population in 
1920 than in 1919. On the other hand, the 
largest percentage of growth shown in the 
larger school building districts was 53 per cent. 

In the more limited areas as shown on this 
diagram, some eight or nine sections show a 
growth greater than 53 per cent and in one iso- 
lated instance being as high as 149 per cent. 
Such evidence can lead to only one conctu- 
sion and that is the establishment of a continu- 
ing census which will locate by blocks and ages 
all children in thecity. This should not only 
include those children who are of legal school age 
but also those less than five years of age as 
well as those beyond 14 or 16 and not 21. Such 
careful study is extremely important in order 
to anticipate in advance what is likely to be the 
incoming crop of children which must be pro- 
vided for on the lower end and at the same time 
provide adequately and in the right localities 
for such activities as may be developed through 
the demands set up by continuation schools. 
The real unit, then, for any thorough planning 
must eventually be that based on a block cen- 
sus which is continuing and must be ready and 
available for use at a moment’s notice. Until 
this material is put in such form there is bound 
to remain a large element of “guess” in plan- 
ning for school needs. 

The second step in achieving the ultimate 
plant is a survey of capavity of each building 
in relationship to its use. 

Diagram X shows an elementary school dis 
trict in which there are eleven schools. Seven 
of these eleven scho Is showed an overload on 
the estimated enrollment for 1921 in compari 
son to their capacity. Under the old scheme of 
planning, the likelihood is that a number of 
small additions would have been added to sev 
eral of these buildings. After studying the 
situation intensively, it was found that several 
of these overloaded schools could be relieved by 
sending children to the underloaded ones, with 
the result as is evidenced in this next diagram. 
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DIAGRAM No. 12. 


In diagram XI we have illustrated the situa- 
tion after the pupils have been transferred 
from the crowded schools and have filled the 
ones which were underloaded. It will be noted 
that the congestion has been done away with 
in all but two schools. This, then, localizes 
the construction problem which becomes very 
simple when we know that the two schools are 
almost within a stone’s throw of each other. 
The minimum building program, then for this 
district is an addition to the first school listed in 
the diagram, rather than several additions and 
unwarranted expenditure with no added edu 
cational return. 

Besides problems such as this, which is large- 
ly administrative, there is a second outgrowth 
in a survey of capacity in relationship to use. 
That is, the possibility of increasing the capa- 
city of schools of the better type by remodeling. 
Most effective remodeling can usually be de- 
monstrated in high schools. This is due, of 
course, to the multiplicity of activities and the 
lack of any real study being made as to the 
actual requirements demanded for taking care 
of the children and their varied program of 
studies. 

Diagram 12 illustrates this point well. You 
will note that the classrooms are used up to 85 
per cent of their capacity, while the study halls, 
with the exception of record taking periods, 
which extend over a very short period of the 
day, showed only an eighteen per cent use, and 
the building as a whole only 50 per cent. Yet 
at the same time this building was overcrowded 
and failed to function in any satisfactory way. 
By careful study it was possible to convert some 
of the less used space so as to furnish fourteen 
new classrooms without the curtailing in any 
material way of any other activity in the build- 
ing. This increased the capacity of the build 
ing approximately 420 students and eliminated 
any congestion which had been due to lack of 
classrooms. An addition at the time this change 
was made would have cost the city $180,000. 
The actual cost of remodeling was approximate 
ly $40,000. It is needless to point out in this 
time of tremendous expenditures for school 
buildings that any city which neglects to utilize 
to the fullest extent every available opportunity 
to conserve money will soon find that it has 
lost public support for its school buildings. 
Whenever every possible means of utilization of 
present plant has been accomplished by admin- 
istration and intelligent remodeling of building 
to further extend their capacity, then and only 
then should programs including extensions to 
buildings or new buildings be proposed. 

The third step in achieving the ultimate plant 
should involve a careful study of the growth of 
each school over a period of five years. This 
is extremely important in order to get the gen- 
eral tendencies of growth or lack of growth 
planning building activities. Without such in- 
formation, many instances will occur where 
either too much or too little capacity has been 
provided, and consequently will result in a large 





source of irritation which could be largely ye 
moved with the knowledge of such factg, It 
may be said again that this proposal of utiligi 
the growth of each school over a period of five 
years is only to be substituted until such time 
as the block census by ages, which has been re. 
ferred to previously, is available. When such 
material as that is available, growth in egeh 
school will serve largely for administratiy, 
purposes and not for building planning. 


The Fourth Step. 

The fourth step in achieving the ultimate 
plant is to prepare each year’s building program 
by districts, showing specifically what is to be 
done in each district. This will serve two pur- 
poses. First, already pointed out, it will ayoid 
error and produce a much more accurate study 
of the needs of each district. Second, it will per- 
mit the presentation of this material to thoge 
who must approve or disapprove of any pro- 
posals, in such form that it is easily understood, 
can be easily defended and finally it will place 
the appropriating body in the position of hay- 
ing to say “yes” all proposals presented or 
saying “no” to requests specific territories where 
they are unwilling to spend the money to take 
care of chjldren who are without school fagili- 
ties. It is obvious that any appropriating body 
will hesitate in neglecting any territory whey 
the matter of selection is in its hands. The 
result of such presentation for the City of De 
troit has resulted during the past two years iy 
one hundred per cent return on all askings 
Not one single dollar has been cut from the 
land and building program which has amounted 
to approximately $25,000,000 for 1920 and 1991. 


Planning Each Building. 

The fifth and final step in achieving the ulti- 
mate plant is the specific planning of the build- 
ing. There are two primary rules which must 
first be taken into consideration. First, the 
building must be flexible within, so that the 
building which plans to handle a changing edw- 
cational program may not be handicapped 
any way in which it will be unable to make easy 
and economical adjustments. 

Flexibility within a building, from the point 
of view of educational use means that the mov- 
ing of any partition walls may be accomplished 
without involving excessive expenditures of 
money for changing heating and ventilating. 
There are instances in school building construe 
tion at the present time where this matter has 
been taken care of, but in the majority of ‘cities 
this problem has not been solved. In Detroit, 
at the present time, it is possible to divide a 
classroom, 22° X 26’, in the junior h'gh schools 
which are under construction, with a partition 
wall and at the same time not require any 
changes whatsoever in the ventilation plan. 
Such arrangements as this will provide for 
activities which demand only a small amount of 
space, and which are likely to arise at any time, 
at a minimum cost and provide efficiency of ser- 
vice without educational loss. 

The second rule that a building must be flex- 
ible without for easy extension, is becoming 
more important every year. This is due to the 
fact that a building which in the past might be 
considered as complete has too often been found 
totally inadequate as far as size is concerned. 
This has in many instances involved heavy un 
necessary expense in extending the building t 
meet added requirements and very often has re 
sulted in a totally unsatisfactory result as fe 
gards convenience and ease of administration. 

With these two general rules of flexibility 
within and outside the building ciearly in mind, 
those in charge of the building are then ready 
to set up the educational specifications around 
which a building must be constructed. No 
longer will there issue from the educational 
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staff such silly requests as too frequently has 
been the case in the past. A mere saying that 
a twelve, sixteen or twenty room building is re- 
quired is no longer sufficient. Modern school 
building has developed far beyond the point 
where it is a mere matter of providing for class- 
rooms. In fact, even classrooms demand the 
most careful study. In a word, there must be 
set up a carefully worked out set of educational 
specifications based on scientific research, ac- 
companied by close supervision to see that these 
requirements are carefully and effectively car- 
ried out. These specifications should include the 
location in the building of the different activi- 
ties, the size of rooms, equipment necessary,ete. 
Not until this has been done should the archi- 
tect play any important part in the building. 
As soon as the educational specifications have 
been prepared, it is necessary to have conven- 
iently available such architectual service as will 
permit preparing preliminary sketches. In large 
cities this demands the establishment of a Re- 
search Department of Educational Architecture 
as a distinct part of the board of education. 
Here let me emphasize that this phase of archi- 
tectural service must be primarily responsible 
to the educational and not the business depart- 
ment of the school system. 


The actual work of placing brick and mortar, 
driving nails, inspection and the like, in rela- 
tionship to construction to see that it meets 
standard requirements may well be left in 
charge of the business unit, but at all times it 
must be kept clearly in mind that the education- 
al staff must and will set up such clear cut spe- 
cifications that practically every brick in a build- 
ing will be placed in accordance with the speci- 
fications required educationally. 

Merits of a Department. 

The question which now naturally arises is, 
specifically what are the outstanding merits of 
a department of educational architecture? 
There are really three salient factors for which 
such a policy provides. In the first place, it 
places the primary responsibility where it be- 
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longs, upon the educational staff for securing 


proper and adequate housing facilities for 
school activities. No longer can the architect 
be censured for a building which fails to pro- 
vide proper educational needs. On the other 
hand, it literally compels the educational staff 
to study scientifically the school requirements 
and prepare detailed educational specifications 
which the architect must follow. It should be 
kept clearly in mind that any architectural firm 
will make many and valuable suggestions of 
which advantage will always be taken. No 
other plan has so far been evolved which will 
automatically compel careful building planning 
both on the part of education and architecture. 

In the second place, such a plan safeguards 
the school against any serious loss which might 
be suffered in changing from one architectural 
firm to another. This is true because the archi- 
tect, no matter who he might be, would be com- 
pelled to build his building about educational 
specifications and the only possibility which 
might result in serious loss would be a matter of 
poor construction or beauty of building. This 
is an especially important point in that it takes 
school building planning out of the realm of 
chance of poor architecture or good architecture 
and carries it into a field where in its very in- 
ception provision is made for what is wanted in 
schools. 

In the third place, definite provision is made 
for continuing research progress educationally. 
It is well known that points of view in educa- 
tion are rapidly changing. To keep up with 
this movement it is well to constantly study our 
buildings. This is well illustrated in the pre- 
sent elementary school program. ‘Two years 
ago an elementary school was carefully planned. 
Five schools have been built according to these 
specifications and taken all in all from a point 
of view of educational specifications, they are 
without a superior. Yet since that plan for 
those schools was consummated, a much better 
elementary plan has developed, not through a 
whim for change, but on the basis of scientific 
study. 
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In the intermediate and high school field 
further splendid illustrations are to be had. 
Under construction are two intermediate schools 
and out for bids is a high school, all three. of 
which have been designed about a scientifically 
worked out educational program. In fact, the 
entire program of studies by days and periods 
throughout the week is all ready for use, and 
was prepared prior to the time the architects 
drew a single line on the working drawings. 


It may be further said that the work to which 
I am making reference has nothing to do with 
the opinions such as various educators have 
been inclined to voice in the past. It has, on 
the other hand, involved a careful study of 
the activities of the school program of each in- 
dividual child to be enrolled in the school. 
Only has opinion been accepted in the absence 
of evidence, which has been very rare. Work 
of this research character must be continuous 
and would soon fall into the discard without it 
was kept alive by a department definitely or- 
ganized for this purpose. Any school system 
which neglects this fundamental element of 
study will never be able to properly care for its 
school needs. 


Omitting ways and means of financing, the 
sixth and final question to be asked is, how best 
can the building program be sold. 

Selling any program, building or otherwise, 
really involves assiduously following three gen- 
eral rules. The first of these is well defined in 
the one word “simple,” that is, all materials 
should be so prepared and presented that there 
can be no possibility of anyone being unable 
to understand them in their entirety. Too of- 
ten material is presented in a way that would 
satisfy only those “who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the situation presented rather 
than from the point of view of those who have 
no real knowledge of the thing which has been 
undertaken to be explained. So the first con- 
sideration is accomplishment of simplicity. 

The second factor is that of preparing materi- 


als on a_ scientific basis. This means the 
(Continued on Page 80) 


A Study in School Deficits 


Conditions of School Finances in Iowa, During the Past Year, with a Glimpse into 1922 


E. E. Lindsay, College of Education, University of Iowa 


The year 1920 brought with it more questions 
of school finance than any other year of the past 
decade. This article sets forth conditions dur- 
ing that year in one middlewestern state, Iowa. 

These conditions are shown from three angles, 
(1), the amount of money spent per child of 
school age as related to the legal amount of in- 
come per same unit; (2), the length of time and 
the proportion of schools that had to run entire- 
ly on borrowed capital, or close their doors; and 
(3), the amount of indebtedness for current ex- 
pense compared to the total budget for the year. 

The data reflecting these conditions were 
gathered from presidents of school boards in 
91 cities. The cities were divided for treat- 
ment into five groups. The division was made 
on the basis of size of total budget. The table 
above shows the divisions and the number of 
cases in each. 

The data in each group were treated statis- 
cally, showing (1) central tendency, and (2) 
deviation therefrom. For the former the medi- 
an is used. (The median is the midmost point 
of series of measures when all are ranked in 
order of size.) The latter, deviation, is given in 
quartiles and ranges. (Ranges are highest and 


lowest figures, and quartiles are one-fourth-way 
Between the quartiles lie the middle 
Central tendencies are here 


points. 
50% of the cases). 








Division and Number of Cases. 


Cities spending Number 

Group yearly for schools of cases 
I $100,000 and over 12 
II $ 50,000 to $99,999 19 
III $ 25,000 to $49,999 27 
IV $ 10,000 to $24,000 25 
V Less than $10,000 8 


emphasized, deviations being given for compari- 
sons in individual cases. 

The first item considered, is the amount of 
school budget in terms of the number of child- 
ren to be educated. This has a very real signi- 
ficance in Iowa. The legal limit of school taxa- 
tion in this state is fixed on this basis. A dis- 
trict of a given type can levy so much per child 
of school age, as shown by the last school cen- 
sus. For the type of districts with which this 
study deals the limit at the time the 1920-21 
school budgets were made was $60. (graph A.) 
The data above will show the actual expendi- 
tures during that period on the same basis, (per 
child of school age). 

These data show that considerably over one- 
half of the schools of the state were spending 
more than the legal limit of taxation allowed 
them. These expenditures are well accounted 
for by the increased costs of supplies and ser- 
vices. The results in terms of indebtedness for 


Expenditures per Child—1920-21. 


Bugdets of Highest Q 

uartile 3 Median Quartile 1 Lowest 

SER ee OO a 8k ons ce ces gesan $ 84.50 

2 § § > Seer 118.50 

ef * § 3 | Ce i 116.00 

$ 10,000 to $24,000................ 127.00 

Rms. Seth Bek > ons s'eev'cesens 75.50 

$72.80 $57.25 $49.50 $26.00 
79.00 62.20 52.00 42.80 
80.30 61.20 50.90 35.50 
89.80 74.20 60.20 46.40 
74.00 71.75 43.25 26.80 


current expenditure are shown in the body of 
this article.’ 

Conditions are now on the way to substantial 
improvement through the action of the last leg- 
islature raising the limit of $60 per child to $80 
per child. This will, at current costs take care 
of practically three-fourths of the schools. 
The upper fourth are still out of bounds and 
probably will be as long as high costs and high 
salaries continue, unless the limit is again raised. 

On January 20th, 1921 the first income due 
the schools of Iowa was three months away. 


Schools were in session and at the height of 

1This material was placed in the hands of the 
legislative committee in charge of such matters, 
and also in the hands of the secretary of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association, Charles F. Pye. 
Much pressure from varied sources was exerted 
for legislative relief of the situation. 
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their activities. And yet, judged by the random 
samplings taken, the following financial condi- 
tions obtained. Over 56% of all schools were 
running on borrowed money (graph B). In 
74% of these schools the banks were objecting 
to taking warrants marked “not payable for want 
of funds”. Over 25% of them stated that their 
banks would not carry them until the April 
money came in, and over 60% that the April 
money when it came in would not clear the 
books and permit of a fresh start. This situa- 
tion seems tame enough in the telling. 

But many a schoolman and board member 
gave hours of thought during the early parts ot 
last year to devise possible plans whereby he 
could keep his schools open. Some were forced 
to ask their teachers to accept warrants marked 
“not payable for want of funds” or stop teach 
ing. Such warrants are good and draw six per 
cent interest, but they do not buy food, clothes, 
or lodging. In some cases even this step was 
impossible and the schools were closed “for want 
of funds”. These last two cases represent the 
extremes but the situation in school finance 
was very critical. 

The amount of the deficits, ways and means of 
meeting which were highly important, are shown 
in the following table. These amounts are giv- 
en in terms of percentages, in order that com 
parisons may be made between groups. These 
deficits represent the excess of current expense 
over income. 


Percentage the April School Deficit was of the 
Total Yearly School Budget. 


Budgets of Highest 
tke cb bees 51.4% 
a 61.5 % 
$ 25,000 to -$49,999....... pete eeees 73.0 % 
en OE OO, ows esse ces 52.4% 
Less than $10,000................ 40.0% 
Quartil> 3 Median Quartile 1 Lowest 
35.23% 30.9 % 27.4 % 13.9 % 
50. % 20.8 % 11.1% 1.82% 
35.7 % 25.0 % 18.25% 8.9 % 
33.33% 18.75 % 8.0 % 2.1 % 
28.2 % 23.5 % 8.65 % 1.7 % 


This table gives the situation up to May 1921. 
During the first quarter of last year over one 
half of the Iowa schools were dependent upon 
borrowed money to keep their doors open. The 
borrowings for current expense during this 
quarter approximated 25% of the’r yearly bud- 
gets. 

From May to October over one half of those 
schools that were in debt in January would still 
be dependent on borrowed money. This means 
that 25% of town schools had a current expense 
deficit during most of last year. The deficits 
in October, just previous to the tax payments 
then due, are shown in the following table. 


Percentage October 1921 Deficit of the Yearly 


Budget. 
Budgets of Highest Median Lowest 
$100,000 and over. .29.4% 18.25% 11.9 % 
$ 50,000 to $99,999. .61.5% 22. % 5.38% 
$ 25,000 to $49,999. .55.5 % 16. &% 1.25% 
Less than $25,000. .26.7% 11.5 % 4.00 % 


The data thus far presents the Lowa school 
financial situation, in terms of gross income 
and expense for the year 1921 (graph C). The 
table following gives the estimated situation, 
just previous to the April payment of taxes in 
1922. 


Current Debt Situation April 15th, 1922. 
Percentage of schools 


Budgets of having current debts 
ES 25% 
$ 60,000 to $99,999.................502% 
0 EO 28% 
I ID, wc ccc ecceses 24% 
Percentage current debt 
is of 1920-21 budget 
Highest Median Lowest 
17.5 ‘% 30. % 13.9 % 
42.8 % 21. 2% 7.25 % 
60.0 % 27.75% 11.45% 
38.25% 33.3 % 18.0 % 
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These data predict that 33% of city schools 
will still be in debt approximately 25% of their 
current budgets, next Apil. 

In accepting the situation as shown by this 
article the reader must remember that the data, 
with the exception of the basic figures, are large- 
ly estimates. They are however, estimates 
made by the presidents of school boards in towns 
scattered throughout the state, each estimate 
made independently of the others. The central 
tendency of such groups of estimates, in tne 
authors’ opinion, fairly well approximate the 
situation. 

The data show: (1) that the legal limit of 
school taxation is too low. Since this material 
was assembled it has been raised from $60 to 
$80. It is still too low. 

(2) That fully one half of the schools in the 
early part of 1921 were struggling for funds 
with which to pay their current expenses. 

(3) That the situation improved somewhat 
toward the end of last year. 

(4) That the situation at the beginning of 
this new year has improved very considerably, 
(approximately 50%) but that. 

(5) approximately 33% of the schools will 
face a deficit in current expense before April 
20th, amounting to an average of 25% of their 
1920-21 budget. 


New Sources of Revenue. 
The remedy for this situation is many sided. 
Some of the immediate aspects of it are: 
1. Increased taxing power of school districts. 
2. Taxes tapping new sources of wealth. An 
instance in point under this head is the sever 
ance tax of Lousiana, by which all things com- 


Exceeding Budgets. Graph A. 

The following graph shows the proportion of 
lowa schools whose expenditures for 1920-21 ex 
ceeded the legal limit of school taxation. Those 
within the legal limit are represented by the white 
portion of the bar. The black portion represents 
those whose expenditures exceeded this limit. 
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Dependent Upon Borrowed Money. Graph B. 
The following graph shows the percentage of 
schools January 20th, 1921, dependent entirely 
upon borrowed money for their running expenses. 
The first payment of taxes was three months dis 
tant. The black portion of the bars represents 
the schools dependent, for that length of time at 
least, on borrowed money with which to keep 
their doors open. 
Budgets of :- of 25% 504% 75% 100% 
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Current Indebtedness. Graph C. 

The following graph shows the estimated per- 
centage of schools having current indebtedness 
April 15th, 1921. The black portion of the bar 
represents the schools then running on borrowed 
money. : 
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ing from the land are taxed for school purposes. 
This tax now yields in that state approximately 
$3,000,000. The real and personal property tax 
based on assessed valuation is very rapidly ap- 
proaching the zenith of its usefulness. 

3. Application of business methods to schoo] 
finance, especially to the methods of replacing 
and adding buildings and equipment. Many 
school districts are now paying five or six times 
the necessary cost of new plants and equipments, 
Full statement of this with methods of introdue- 
ing ordinary business practice in this respect 
into the school situation appeared in the June 
1921 issue of this magazine. 

4. Scientific budget making and distribution 
of funds within the system. The balancing of 
the various types of expenditures in accordance 
with practice sanctioned by common usage 
would in many cases result, not only in a wiser 
distribution of money but also in actual say- 
ings.’ 

Intensive Unit Cost Studies. 

5. Selective criticism of courses of study in 
terms of fundamental usefulness to a democracy, 
This involves intensive unit-cost studies. Sub- 
jects that cost five times as much to teach as 
others must prove themselves five times as use- 
ful to the community. This also involves the 
formulation of the aim of our schools. 

Af public schools are for the purpose of givy- 
ing those essentials of education and culture 
necessary to intelligent citizenship in a demo- 
eracy, the content of and limits of the course of 
study would be one thing. Dr. Morgan of 
Chicago states with a good deal of force that 
81x or eight years is all that such an aim would 
justify. He would add to this a period of 
graduate study, for those qualified, the results 
of which would more than justify its support. 

The period now represented in. the upper four 
or five years of our public school systems, the 
relatively expensive period by the way, would 
under Dr. Morgan’s scheme be a period of selec- 
tion. ‘Those with the resources, either of native 
endowment or financial support, would continue 
their education on their own initiative and at 
their own expense. Those surviving would be 
the material in which the community would in- 
vest opportunity and remuneration for graduate 
study. 

If, on the other-hand, the public schools ex- 
ist for the purpose of developing all the child- 
ren of all the people to the limit of their in- 
tellectual capacities, the content and limits of 
the course of study are entirely different. They 
would, ideally, include provision of educational 
facilities from the lowest to the highest type. 
Ideally the child, any child, would have at his 
command to use to the extent of his capacity, 
the entire range from the kindergarten to the 
most complicated type of graduate research. 

The content and the limit of the course of 
study fix, very lgrgely, the financial burden. 
The content and the limit of the course of study 
depend fundamentally upon the ideal on which 
the school system rests. The latter statement 
is the ideal toward which American thought 
has been tending. It has perhaps never been 
realized but at no time in our history has it 
been so nearly approximated as at the present. 
Insistent questions of taxation and school bur- 
dens are bringing these fundamental issues to 
the surface. Things that we have taken for 
granted as the basis of and reason for all efforts 
are being called into question. The issue will 
have to be met sooner or later. What are the 
public schools for? And upon its answer will 
rest the extent and magnitude of future prob- 
lems of school finance. 





°See article on School Budgeting by L. B. Castle 
in the December, 1921, issue of this magazine. 
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modern civilized‘ life fails 
most heavily upon the eyes, the hardest worked 
and the most delicate of all the organs of the 
body. Our ancestors were out-of-door folks, 
herdsmen and agriculturists, and seldom used 
their eyes for close work, a work for which 
they are not adapted. 


The strain of 


In our modern life we eonstantly use the eyes 
at close range and almost constantly expose 
them to glare from street, sidewalks, or build- 
high-powered lights, 
That is the reason 
why modern, scientific optometric service is al- 


ings, or from electric 


which mean a direct strain. 


most universally needed. 

Three out of ten persons are wearing glasses 
today, while surveys the country over indicate 
that seven out of every ten should be wearing 
them. Modern life demands modern equipment. 
Industrial corporations have just begun to note 
that good keen vision on the part of the em- 
ployees, coupled with proper illumination of 
shop and factory yields higher quality produc- 
Artificial street lighting 
will almost need revolutionizing in order that 
high speed traffic may be made more safe. 

Of the twenty odd millions of students in the 
schools of America, we find that nearly six 


tion at lower cost. 


millions of them have eyes so completely out of 
focus that it interferes with their progress, 
handicapping them in_ their work. 
Thousands of school children are retarded from 
one to three years because of defective vision. 


school 


This means an immense additional, and wholly 
unnecessary burden on the taxpayer support 
ing our school system. 

When one realizes that there is a direct rela- 
tion between eye strain and the physical wel- 
fare of the body, he will appreciate the import- 
In order to under- 
stand this, it is necessary for me to become 
technical. All the physical activities of the 
body are made possible only through the ex- 


ance of this whole question. 


penditure of nerve force, which is the vital 
Where do we get 


motive power of the body. 
In a healthy, normal indi- 


this motive power ¢ 
vidual, it is stored up at night during sleep, 
and any person who uses more nerve energy 
during the day than was stored up the night be- 
fore is slowly but surely facing nervous bank- 
ruptey. Nerve exhaustion is the cause of most 
of our physical ills. 

There are five chief causes of nerve exhaus- 
tion and consequently five chief causes of physi 
eal ills. You will be surprised to learn, as I 
was, that the chief cause of nerve exhaustion is 
eating too much and drinking too little. The 
second and third are mental work and worry 
and insufficient sleep, these being closely re- 
lated. The fourth is aleoholic excesses, and 
fifth in the list comes eye strain. 

When the eyes are normal and entirely free 
from defect, they use ten or fifteen per cent of 
this nerve force generated in the body, just in 
the function of seeing; but when they are de- 
fective, then it is another story. Instead of us- 
ing ten or fifteen per cent of the nerve force, 
they will use twenty, thirty, or forty, and in ex- 
treme cases of eyestrain we often find patients 
using fifty per cent or one-half of that vital 
force which is intended for the use of all the 
organs of the body. 

Nerve Force and Eye Sight. 

When the eyes use more nerve force than they 
should they may rob the stomach, liver, heart, 
or kidneys, or other vital organs of their motive 
power, thus causing a serious disturbance in 





school [Illumination and Vision of Students 
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some remote part of the body which does not 
seem to be even related to the eye. This is 
what we call reflected, or reflex nerve trouble. 

Now the constant effort of the eye is to see 
clearly in spite of defective vision. That is the 
cause of the excessive use of nerve force when 
the eyes are out of focus. They try to see the 
best they can, try to hold themselves in focus, 
in spite of the defective condition, and this is 
what causes the mischief. I speak of this par- 
ticularly because in many of our schools regu- 
lar examinations are made of the students’ eyes 
by nurses, or by teachers. 

The usual custom is to hang a test chart on 
the wall and ascertain whether or not the child 
can see-the letters indicated thereon. This sort 
of a test is not worth the time it requires as 
the eyes may overcome a considerable amount 
of defect, and in so doing they use more than 
their share of vital nerve energy. 

Regular examinations of the school children’s 
eyes should be made at least annually, but they 
should be made by eye specialists, those who 
devote their lives to the conservation of vision, 
in order that the examination may reveal the 
true condition. 


Dr. S. D. Risley, M. D., Philadelphia, in an 
article recently issued by the American Medical 
Association, says in part: “* * * Extensive 
and careful examinations of large numbers of 
growing children, both in Europe and _ this 
Country, have shown that only from ten to 
twelve in every hundred are born with norma! 
eyes. The remaining eighty or ninety have de- 
fects of some kind, varying in degree, which 
either cause impaired sharpness of sight or 
render the act of seeing more difficult than with 
the normal eye. In many cases the defect is 
slight but in about sixty in every hundred of 
these defective eyes, it is sufficient to cause 
pain, to lower the sharpness of vision and to 
imperil the health of the eye during the pro- 
eress of school life.” 

Eye Strain Causes Fatigue. 

The Eye Sight Conservation Council of 
America, with which organization I have been 
associated since its inception some three years 
ago, held its annual meeting in New York City 
last February, At this meeting Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood of Columbia University said in part: 
“T wish that we could measure by some in- 
strument the loss that this neglect of vision 
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causes to the individual, to the community, to 
the nation as a whole. * * * what economic 
loss, how much loss to science, to art, to in- 
vention, to literature; how much Joss in the 
way of preventable illness, misery and physical 
disability, and defiendency, occurs through the 
neglect of human vision!” 

Dr. F. A. Woll, in an article on Eye Strain, 
makes an exceedingly valuable assertion in part 
as follows; “ * * * Eyestrain produces first a 
local fatigue and later a general fatigue. 
When our eyes are tired, we are tired, we are 
tired all over. A tired worker is not an efficient 
worker, nor a happy worker. Money saved at 
the expense of eye sight or human efficiency is 
not a wise saving.” 

The foregoing are only a few of the authori- 
tive statements that might be quoted here to 
prove the importance of the subject under dis- 
cussion. There is obviously no question about 
the imperative need of a better understanding 
of the control of illumination in the schoolroom 
and what I will have to say of my own accord 
must not by any means be considered a solution 
of the problem, but rather a series of facts, 
which, if properly coordinated, may aid in the 
final determination of a comprehensive set of 
rules and regulations for school architects and 
school authorities. 

When we come to the subject of the con- 
struction and illumination of school buildings 
we find a deplorable absence of reference there- 
to in all the principal books and publications 
that bear upon this subject. 

In fact the only comprehensive treatise that 
I ean find referring to schoolrooms.is one 
undertaken some years ago by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society of London. The other 
thesis of consequence devoted entirely to school- 
room illumination is one which will appear in 
an early issue of the American Journal of 
Physiological Opties, and the author is no 
other individual than Dr. Frederick A. Woll of 
the College of the City of New York. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. There 
are great numbers of publications on illumina- 
tion and some of the dissertations are carried 
into extreme detail, but nearly all of them lack 
the particular elements of information and in- 
vestigation which directly concern the vision of 
school children. There are, however, a num 
ber of authoritive comments and statistics and 
these obviously indicate that it should be some- 
body’s business to commence the careful con- 
sideration of schoolroom illumination. 

Proper lighting in a school building, or, more 
especially the schoolroom, is a double problem 
since it involvés both natural or daylight, and 
artificial illumination. I may say in the start, 
that the question of proper illumination for 
any sort of human endeavor is by no means 
solved. Much less that of the public. The 
fundamental or underlying reason for this is 
that two factors, color, and arrangement of 
light intensity, as related to the human eye, are 
still beyond control. As you know both of these 
are receiving considerable attention, particu 
larly color, but the results so far are applicable 
chiefly to physical conditions rather than to 
Moreover, certain im 
portant anatomical and physiological facts are 
nowhere mentioned in all the research IT have 
made. The various books and theses are us- 
ually limited to facts and figures regarding arti- 
ficial illumination only. 


physiological conditions. 
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Very little regarding daylight illumination 
and, as I have said, almost nothing regarding 
the anatomical and physiological influence or 
either of these sources, is to be found. 

The Foot-Candle Test. 

The foot-candle is now generally adopted as 
the unit of intensity. This implies the amount 
of intensity of light in proportion to one candle 
at one foot distance. In considering this or 
any other unit of illumination the law of dim- 
inution of light must not be overlooked. Briefly 
the law of diminution of light is that the in- 
tensity of light from a given source varies or de- 
creases inversely as the square of distance from 
the source. That is to say, if the intensity of 
light one foot from a given source were four 
foot-candles, then at a distance of two feet from 
the same source there would remain only one 
foot-candle, ete. Or, by further illustration and 
taking for example a schoolroom eight meters 
wide. 

On the desk one meter from the window a 
given intensity of light would prevail; at two 
meters from that same window the intensity 
would be one-fourth as much; at four meters 
one-sixteenth as much and at the opposite side 
of the room, or eight meters away, there could 
only be one-sixty-fourth as much as on the desk 
first mentioned. This law, while optically true, 
is not entirely true in practice on account of 
the secondary or reflected rays from walls, ceil- 
ings and. other objects. Nevertheless this one 
fact should be sufficient proof to any thinking 
person that exclusive side lighting is entirely 
wrong. 

It should be obvious to you that the eyes of 
school children cannot function normally when 
the visual mechanism is constantly disturbed 
by intense light rays from several sources. I 
believe most people think of the source of light 
from the several windows on the side of the 
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schoolroom, as being a single source, but as a 
matter of fact each window is a separate source 
and often times in addition thereto a neighbor- 
ing white wall, or a portion of the sky, or a con- 
trasting dark object create a condition whereby 
it is almost impossible for this delicate seeing 
apparatus to function without consequent harm. 

What I refer to mainly is the result of that 
condition of illumination generally termed as 
“glare”. Glare is most easily illustrated in a 
photograph of any side-lighted room and it al- 
ways shows the heavy streaks or pencils of light 
and proves the existence of shadows. Glare ex- 
ists in any room where shadows exist regardless 
of the volume of light and it can come from one 
direction of ‘the compass as well as another. 

Glare is a condition of illumination wherein 
diffusion is either partially or totally absent 
and diffusion can be established only by forcing 
the glare-beam through some opaque medium. 
A fine quality of diffusion in the glare from a 
primary artificial source can be established by 
filtering the light through white paper. The 
purpose of course is to break up the heavy 
bundles of rays into innumerable fine rays. 

The ordinary frosted bulb does not accomp 
lish this because it is too close to the filament. 
The best results occur by placing the filter or 
sereen at a certain distance from the source— 
depending on the intensity of such source. No 
mathematical data is yet available for this pur- 
pose. 

If I might make an emperical comparison— 
glare in illumination may be likened to forced 
water emerging from the nozzle of a hose. It 
will be noticed that it will travel as a solid 
stream but eventually break into a spray. 

By way of experiment it is interesting to note 
the effects of passing such a stream through a 
piece of wire door screen held at right angles 
to the direction of the water. When the screen 
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For the past four years Delaware has had a 
more varied experience with school laws than 
any other State. In fact, one has followed an- 
other in a parade-like cycle which is strongly 
reminiscent of the sequence of governments in 
Russia or Germany not long since, as each suc- 
ceeding legislature made considerable change. 

In 1917 the Governor, being empowered by 
the Legislature, appointed a commission to 
study educational conditions in the state. 
This commission secured the cooperation of 
the General Education Board, and a thorough 
survey of existing conditions was made by Dr. 
Abraham Flexner and Dr. Frank P. Bachman. 
The statement presented to the Governor is 
summarized : “Delaware buys a low and 
cheap brand of education. Probably not more 
than seven other states spend so little on edu- 
eation as Delaware. It is, however, still true 
that Delaware pays high for what it gets. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how a state could get 
less for its money.” The buWding surveyor’s 
report concludes, “All in all, the Delaware 
child is loaded with a handicap in his effort 
to secure an education which is almost beyond 
belief to those who have inspected schools in 
all parts of the United States.” 

As a direct result of this report, the Gener- 
al Assembly of 1919 adopted the “School 
Code,” prepared by Dr. Bachman and submit- 
ted by the commission. The measure was not 
supported enthusiastically, except by a few 
loyal friends, and passed in the House by a ma- 
jority of a single vote, after a bitter fight. 








Editor’s Note— When a state takes one long leap 
from a backward system of school administration to 
the most advanced, a reaction is likely to follow. 
Through the generosity of private parties, Delaware 
was able a few years ago to secure an excellent sur- 
vey of its school system with the result that a most 
progressive system of administration was formulated. 

It is evident to many of us that the effort to secure 
a radical revision of a state school system usually 
entails a gigantic task no matter how meritorious the 
innovation may be, or how much certain reforms and 
changes may be needed. The struggle encountered 
by the educators of Delaware may prove interesting 
not only because it reveals the legislative route which 
even the most laudable measures have to travel, but 
also because the article introduces some valuable sug- 
—« on the tax phases involved in school govern- 
ment. 

On the whole, the writer affords a splendid cross 
section view of a progressive departure in school ad- 
ministrative reform with all the contentions and ob- 
structions that are encountered in struggles of this 
character. 





The law then on the Statute books was ac- 
claimed widely by leading educators as the best 
state school law in America, and, from their 
point of view, it was. 

But from the standpoint of many Delaware- 
ans, it was a wholly incomprehensible thing, 
foisted upon them by “foreigners,” and in- 
tended to deprive them of what they deemed 
essential local control at the same time that 
it necessitated larger taxes than they had ever 
before paid. Many of the points that caused 
it to be so highly praised were to them hideous 
and unjust flaws. For instance, the code pro- 
vided for a county unit of taxation, except for 
the larger towns which were created “Special 
Districts.” 

This undoubted reform was the reason: for 
the opposition of many, especially childless 
landholders. In many districts, the main idea 








is held close up to the exit from the nozzle, the 
water will proceed in almost the same unbroken 
course, but gradually removing the screen in 
the direction of the flow it will be observed that 
the solid formation will soon dash to pieces and 
emerge from the opposite side of the piece of 
wire screen ina fine spray. This is exactly 
what happens to glare-beams when subjected to 
an interference medium such as paper and 
frosted glass bowls as shades. 
Quantity versus Diffusion of Light. 

I cannot quite agree with other writers that 
the quantity of illumination is at fault. I be- 
lieve the whole question resolves itself in to the 
need for proper distribution or better to say, 
proper diffusion—yes, strong but perfect diffu- 
sion. We know how a search light or train 
headlight effects us at night with its brillianey 
yet the same light in daytime would hardly re- 
ceive our attention. 

It, therefore, is not the quantity of light, but 
rather the relative proportion which of course 
is quite another matter, and Fechner’s Law in 
this connection seems quite correct. He says, 
“the whole perception of visible things depends 
on the difference in illumination and relative 
intensity of light waves reflected from one por- 
tion of an object as compared with another.” 

In the use of artificial illumination it has 
been ascertained by the engineers for public ser- 
vice corporations that the semi-direct system is 
best. They come to this conclusion first because 
the lighting units are under adequate control 
and are not likely to be too near a reflecting 
ceiling, thus causing a secondary source, and, 
second they have found it important to consider 
the element of psychology. It appears neces- 
sary to see or know where the light source is, 
otherwise a feeling of depression seems to take 


place. 
(Concluded on Page 86) 
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for years had been to keep expenses down, re- 
gardless of the children’s opportunity. We find 
in 1917-19, over half of the rural schools with 
a yearly term of less than 140 days, and almost 
that many with a compulsory period of but 
three months. Taxation by the local districts 
had run as low as six cents on $100, and six- 
teen districts had ten cents or less, in 1917-18. 

In these districts, where no thought was giv- 
en to the education of the children, one may 
imagine the popularity of any law which 
brought a tax rate of 65, 85, or 90 cents, re- 
gardless of its efficiency. The subordination 
of board of trustees, to a county board caused 
much antagonism in the name of local pride 
and self government. 

The Opposition Encountered. 

The compulsory attendance features were a 
source of violent opposition, in sections, and 
the attendance officers became bitterly disliked. 
The natural reaction of some officers made the 
situation worse. Transportation of pupils, 
following the limitation of one-room schools 
to six grades, was opposed more or less general- 
ly, in some cases with good reason. The sy- 
stem was new, and a few undesirable convey- 
ances were used. The stock objections were 
all used, and all met by the school authorities, 
to no avail. A scheme of paying for individu- 
al transportation, whose only fault was over- 
liberality, became a cause of dissatisfaction 
because some farmers living at a distance from 
schools made rather large profits by sending 
several children to high school. 
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The main objection, however, was the finan- 
cial one. This was caused in reality, by sev- 
eral circumstances. To begin with, the new 
system of education was far superior to the old, 
and cost more; not that it should not, it was 
worth all the difference. 

Secondly, the run down condition of the 
schools made additional expenditure necessary, 
in order even to keep the schools up to the same 
degree of inefficiency. 

In the third place, the country children had 
always been, given tuition in the higher grades 
of the town schools at practically a gift rate. 
The farmers had learned to expect to run an in- 
efficient school for few grades, and consider his 
educational duty as discharged. Heretofore, 
the state had borne most of this, as well as 
gome other school expenses. The rural Delawa- 
rean was only beginning to pay his own educa- 
tion bill. 

Fourthly, the economic condition of the 
United States in general during this period 
was such as to discourage great advances in edu- 
cation which involved increased expenditures. 

Former and Present Cost. 

The following analysis may show how ex- 
penses were multiplied between 1917-18 and 
1919-20 : 


State 
Total Raised by Taxation, Dividend 
Ee eee $269,663.00 $159,131.00 
Dy. sets esweewuue tae 586,063.00 484,631.00 


In 1917-18, taxation supplied 60.3 per cent 
of all revenue, and state dividend 35.5 per cent. 
In 1919-20, taxation brought in but 54.4 per 
cent and the state but 27.2 per cent. The re- 
mainder consisted largely of such items as 
must be paid by the people, either individually, 
as certain tuition charges or collectively, as bond 
issues. Thus, while taxes were reduced 5.9 
per cent the state appropriation was reduced 
83 per cent. At the same time, however, 
taxes in 1919-20 aggregated 21.7 per cent of 
taxes in 1917-18, and the state dividend 
amounted to 304 per cent of 1917-18 dividend. 
As the state dividend is paid in the end by the 
citizens, the unusual increase in funds devoted 
to school purposes is apparent. Thus it will 
also appear that a large proportion of the real, 
underlying objection to the code was based 
squarely upon the question of taxation. 

In view of the objections to the code, it is 
not surprising that a certain kind of politician, 
interested in securing political ascendency, but 
not interested in children and schools, should 
attempt to fan the sparks of discontent into a 
blaze. When the Governor called a_ special 
session in 1920 for the consideration of woman 
suffrage, the question of school law was un- 
avoidable, and a commission was appointed to 
study conditions. 

After a thorough investigation, they sub- 
mitted a revision of the 1919 code, which tended 
towards weakening the effectiveness of the 
school system, and should have satisfied the de- 
mand for local control. This revision left the 
initiative in matters of educational progress to 
a large extent in the hands of local authorities. 
It was a sincere attempt to give the people 
what they wanted, and keep the best possible 
educational system at the same time. 

But it made no change in the method of rais- 
ing revenue. Consequently, it did not meet 
with general approval. As a compromise, it 
failed to satisfy either party. The conditions 
for efficient education were not as good as un- 
der the Code, and there was no relief in the 
scheme of taxation. (It should he remembered 
that the Code had introduced the county unit 
of taxation, and that the objection at this time 
was against high taxes in general much more 
than against the use of any particular unit of 
taxation.) 
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Legislative Journey. 

Therefore, the whole question was only post- 
poned by the 1920 revision, and not at all set- 
led. It remained as a large consideration in 
many minds, and played a prominent part in 
the state election of 1920. It was used as the 
chief argument of both parties, one way or an- 
other, and a majority of the lower chamber 
was elected for the expressed purpose of re- 
pealing the whole law and going back to the 
“old laws.” 

This would indeed have been a great back- 
ward step, as almost all would admit, but it 
seemed to be the only way of satisfying a large 
number of discontented voters. During the 
session, the ominous cloud of disastrous legis- 
lation on educational matters was constantly 
impending, and both parties were only too glad 
to postpone the evil day of decision as long as 
possible. At least four bills were brought up 
and rejected by one house or the other, and the 
present law, which is a combination of some 
features from each with additions, stands today, 
“fatherless”. 

The passage of a law which centralizes all 
authority over rural schools, by a legislature, 
many members of which were elected to pro- 
eure relief from the “oppressive autocracy” of 
the previous system is to this day an unex- 
plained mystery. Between the two houses and 
the Governor there existed some slight differ- 
ences of opinion, and between the Democratic 
House and the Republican Senate, may more 
than slight differences. 

Every man knew that some compromise 
would be necessary, and both parties had been, 
for months before the passage of the present 
law, attemping to get the credit for any good or 
popular feature of each education bill, and cast 
the onus of failing to provide “relief” or of 
passing a poor law upon the other chamber. 
Considerable shrewd juggling was done 
throughout the session, and it is popularly sup- 
posed that the ‘passages of the present law was 
due to the outguessing of one party by the 
other. 

The outstanding features of the 1921 law are 
two; first, the abolition of county boards of edu 
cation and officers, and placing the administra- 
tion of all schools except in Wilmington and 
the thirteen largest towns, directly under the 
state board of education; second, the sétting of 
a fixed tax rate of 25 cents on the $100, and de- 
riving all other funds for the support of schools 
from the state revenue. Further than a few 
fundamentals, the law does not go; a constant 
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attempt to shift the legislative duty to the state 
board of education is apparent throughout the 
law. This makes the organization set up by 
the state board of education and the rules of 
the board of almost the importance of the law 
itself. 

Legislative Provisions for Administration. 

[. State Board of Education, Membership: 
Four men appointed at one time for five year 
terms. Not more than two of the same politi- 
cal party. Members eligible for reappointment. 
A majority vote of the whole board necessary 
to carry any motion or resolution. 

Executive Secretary: State superintendent of 
publie instruction, elected by the state board. 
Term, one year. Salary, fixed by board. Qua- 
lifieations: college graduate with five years ex- 
perience in administration, and “shall possess 
such other qualifications as shall be required by 
the state board of education.” The state board 
prescribes duties and invests with such powers 
as it deems proper. 

Treasurer: Position filled by the state treas- 
surer, who holds all funds, and pays upon the 
written order of president or vice president of 
the state board and its secretary or assistant 
secretary. Keeps all records required by the 
state board. This means that a large amount 
of the work of paying all school bills is trans- 
ferred from the county educational offices to the 
state treasurer’s office. The work of the busi- 
ness manager of the state board of education is 
to approve each bill by his stamp and signature, 
after he checks the amount against the unex- 
pended balance in the fund concerned for the 
particular district. 

Duties and Powers: The state board of edu- 
cation shall exercise general control and sup- 
ervision over the public schools of the state. 
The members shall determine the educational 
policy of the state. In general, the state 
board has all the powers and duties that 
that have been ordinarily considered as its 
functions in most of the states, with the 
addition of the powers and duties of county 
boards of education in states having a complete 
county system. This includes full care of the 
rural districts and entire supervision of all 
high schools, whether located in towns under 
the state board or in special districts. One 
clause which gives special power to the state 
board is this: “They shall conduct investiga- 
tions relating to the educational needs of the 
state and the means of improving educational 
conditions; and for such investigations may 
employ additional expert assistance and appoint 
special agents whenever they deem it advis- 
able.” 

II. School Districts: Comprise all districts 
in the state except the thirteen special school 
districts and the city of Wilmington. Each 
district has a board of trustees of three mem- 
bers, elected by the qualified voters there- 
of. Term: three years; one elected each year. 
Vacancies filled by the board. They shall en 
gage teachers, care for the property, make al] 
repairs, ete., and make a monthly statement of 
expenditures to the state board. This must be 
within their budget allowance. They shall pre- 
pare an annual budget in January, which must 
be approved by the state board, to become an of 
ficial budget. 

III. Special School Districts: 
mininstration and supervision vested in a board 
of education. Membership, three, one elected 
by qualified voters each year for a three year 
term. Vacancies filied by the Board, until 
next election. Shall hold in trust all school 
properties, determine policies of the district, 
engage all teachers, grade and standardize all 
schools, adopt courses of study, textbooks, sub- 
mit biennial budget to state board, ete. 
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Superintendent is secretary, ex-offic'o. Coun- 
ty treasurer is treasurer for those special] dis- 
tricts within his county. 

IV. High Schools: “The professional sup- 
ervision of high schools in Delaware is vested 
in the state board of education which is hereby 
empowered, directed and required to grade and 
standardize all high schools and all high school 
departments and courses.” 

This supervision includes the adoption of 
courses of study, the prescription of minimum 
requirements for libraries and reference books, 
and for laboratories in all ‘scientific and voca- 
tional subjects. With the organization which 
has been set up by the state board of education, 
assigning an assistant state superintendent full 
time for the care of high schools, and in addi- 
tion, part of the time of another assistant, it 
should be possible to do much to standardize 
and improve the conditions of the 25 high 
schools of the state system. 

Organization by State Board. 
As before stated, the law makes so few defi- 


nite provisions concerning its administration 
that the scheme adopted by the state board of 
education becomes practically of equal import- 
ance with the statutes in the case. In plan- 
ning the organization, two opposing schemes 
were considered. In the first, the county or- 
ganizations were to be continued practically 
as before, with a person in charge taking the 
place of the county superintendent, to be in 
residence constantly and to have practically the 
same assistants as there were before. The of- 
fices of the state board would be continued with 
practically the same staff or a possible reduc- 
tion. 

The alternative was to concentrate the per- 
sonnel in the State House, dividing work on 
the basis of kind rather than territory. This 
plan fortunately was adopted. It has been 
readjusted to the extent that one representative 
of the state board now spends one day a week 
in each of the county offices, except Kent, where 
the main office is located. This is in addition 
to a resident stenographer and clerk in each 
county office, who keeps the office open full time, 
acts as the assistant to the supervisors and vis- 
iting teachers in the county, and runs a dis- 
tributing center for books and supplies. 


The staff of the main office consists of the 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
with four assistants in charge respectively of 
high schools, elementary schools, statistics and 
records and business administration. The fifth 
assistant is the director of vocational education, 
whose office is at the University of Delaware at 
Newark. The assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools has practically complete 
control of the supervision and instruction in 
the high schools of the state, except in Wil- 
mington, which is a separate unit for all school 
purposes besides taxation and distribution of 
school funds. The high school course of study, 
certification of laboratory equipment for the 
approval of schools, and of the credits of pupils 
for graduation, and all that these duties imply, 
constitute his work. 

The State of Delaware has for two years been 
given a state diploma in lieu of a local diplo- 
ma to all approved graduates of standard high 
schools. Simply to approve students by check- 
ing their credits against the required course is 
a small matter, but this law makes far more the 
duty of this ass‘stant. He is first an inspector 
of conditions, then a supervisor to correct con- 
ditions, and finally a judge of his own efforts in 
finally approving graduates. Superintendents 
and high school principals are directly respon- 
sible to him in all matters concerning high 
schools. It is planned to conduct, in conjunc- 
tion with the statistician, a sufficiently broad 
series of tests of various kinds to furnish reli- 
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able objective data on which to base judgment 
regarding the work of schools and pupils. 

The assistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary schools has complete charge of all 
elementary schools except in Wilmington and 
in the special districts. To assist in the super- 
vision he is given seven supervisors who are his 
visiting agents during the school term. By 
means of frequent conferences between him 
and the supervisors, and between both and the 
teachers in elementary schools, it is possible to 
make any program attempted reach into the 
most remote one-room school in the state. 

The duties of the statistician include in ad 
dition to regular statistical work, considerable 
work in connection with both assistant superin- 
tendents in administering testing programs and 
developing courses of study. With these two 
assistants and the state superintendent, he is 
the fourth member of the board of examiners 
which passes on all teachers obtaining certif 
icates by examination. He naturally _ is 
charged with the statistical portion of the an- 
nual report and its compilation, and is also de 
signated as publicity agent and representative 
of the state department in state athletic meets. 

The director of vocational education under 
the Smith-Hughes law has immediate super- 
vision for agriculture, home economics, and 
trades and industries. The new law continues 
the vocational department without change. 

The business manager has all the business 
which formerly belonged to the county offices 
and all the business of the state office. The 
purchase of school furn‘ture, the supervision of 
plans for repairs and the making of repairs, the 
approving of all bills, and the calculation of the 
distribution of the State school funds fall to 
his lot. The purchase of books and supplies 
and the preparation and checking of school bud 
gets call for the cooperation of one or both as 
sistant superintendents with the business man- 
ager. 

This plan of organization combines the exe- 
cutive superiority of a central 
with the administrative using 
skilled men constantly in their own fields. It 
has been found, in the short period of its actu- 


organization 
economy of 


ality, to have more than theoretical advantages. 
It has been used as a time saver for anyone who 
is in especial need of time, and its flexibility 
allows easy and effective concentration of a 
large force upon any immediate and urgent 
problems. 

Financial Provisions. 

It is in the financial provisions of the new 
law that the greatest change has been made. 
In this respect, the Delaware Law of 1921 comes 
nearer, possibly, to being the ideal set up by 
university experts in educational theory than 
any other State Law in the country. In the first 
place, the new law provides one property tax 
rate not for a county unit, but for the whole 
state. In the second place, that property tax is 
expected to produce less than one-quarter of 
the funds necessary to run the schools. The 
balance is to be supplied out of income taxes on 
individuals and on corporations. | 

State Support and Distribution. 

The provisions of the law are as follows: 
“The free public schools of the State of Dela- 
ware shall be maintained and supported: 


1. By a uniform tax on personal and real 


property in the respective counties at the rate 
of 25 cents on each one hundred dollars of as- 
sessed value as determined and fixed for county 
purposes ; 

2. By the revenue derived from the income 
of the state school fund; 

3. By all revenue derived from any personal 
income tax, or corporation tax, collected by the 
State; 

4. By all revenue derived from all taxes on 












corporations collected by the state including 
franch‘se taxes collected under the provisions 
of Article 8, of Chapter 6, of the Revised Code, 

5. By such moneys as shall be appropriated 
from time to time as additional appropriations 
made by the General Assembly for the support 
and maintenance of three free public schools of 
the state. 

1. The tax rate of 25 cents on the hundred 
dollars is certainly not open to criticism, as 
being too heavy. The probability is that Dela- 
ware is able to carry on schools, under the pre- 
sent law, with a lower tax rate than any other 
State, owing to the fact that most of the wealth 
of Delaware is intangible. It has been esti- 
mated that at least four-fifths of the wealth of 
Delaware consists of stocks, bonds, and various 
securities. Even so, it is a question as to 
whether the tax rate of 25 cents will bring suf- 
ficient revenue. 

2. The revenue derived form the income of 
the state school fund is too small, unfortunate- 
ly, to deserve further consideration. 

3. The personal income tax is rated at one 
per cent of net incomes not in excess of $3,000; 
two per cent of the amount of net income in ex- 
cess of $3,000, but not in excess of $10,000; 
three per cent of the amount of net income in 
$10,000. Certain 
been made for exemptions; 


excess of provisions have 
namely, the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies due individuals; 
the value of property acquired by gift or be- 
interest upon state obligat'ons; or obli- 
gations of the United States; sums paid under 
the workman’s compensation law. In the case 
of a single person, an exemption of $1,000; in 
the case of a married person, ¢xemption of $2,- 
000, provided that husband and wife living to- 
gether, shall receive but one 


aquese; 


personal exemp- 
tion of $2,000 against their aggregate net in- 
come. 

Deductions are allowed, in computing net 
follows: Necessary 


income, as expenses of 


business; interest on personal debts; taxes, ex- 
cept income taxes; losses not compensated by 
insurance; debts ascertained to be worthless; a 
usage of property, 
It is specifically stated that the tax shall in- 
clude the income of estates held in trust, both 
during the period of 


reasonable allowance for 


administration, and 
estates held in trust for future distribution. 
Corporation Tax Provisions. 

In writing the corporation tax law, the Gen- 
eral Assembly seems to have been especially 
careful at every turn, both to do justice to 
those corporations which might easily be in- 
jured, and to safeguard the collection of the 
full tax in every instance where a tax should be 
collected. 

Every doing business in the 
State shall pay to the tax department each 
and every year an annual tax at the rate of two 
and one-half mills upon each dollar upon the 
actual value of that portion of its capital (in- 
eluding surplus and undivided profits) used 
and invested in this state during the preceding 
calendar year. If the laws of any State impose 
Delaware corporations doing business 
therein a smaller amount of taxes than this 
law demands, the Delaware tax shall be reduced 
to an amount equal to the amount which 
would be imposed on such corporations by the 
laws of the other State, if such a corporation 
were a Delaware corporation doing business in 
the other State. 

The following classes of organization are 
exempt from taxation: Labor, agriculture, and 
horticultural companies; fraternal beneficiary 
societies, orders, or associations; mutual build- 
ing & loan associations; cemetery corporations; 
corporations organized for religious, charitable, 
scientific, or educational purposes, no portion 
of the net earnings of which inure to the benefit 


corporation 


upon 
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of any private stockholder; chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade, and incorporated 
civic leagues or organizations with the same 
restrictions as above; incorporated clubs ex- 
clusively for pleasure, recreation, and other 
non-profitable purposes; incorporated mutual 
insurance companies; cooperative telephone 
companies, ete., fruit growers’ organizations 
operating as sales agents; corporations organi- 
zed for the exclusive purpose of holding title to 
property, collecting income therefrom, and 
turning over the entire amount, less expenses, 
to an organization which itself is exempt from 
this tax; banks, trust companies, and holding 
corporations, unless it appears that such hold- 
ing corporation is being used by residents of 
this state for the purpose of avoiding the pay- 
ment of taxes; incorporated towns, cities, or 
municipalities, all public utilities thereby; 
corporations which, under existing laws, pay a 
gross sum to the state in lieu of all taxes, and 
railroad companies engaged in operating rail- 
roads in the State under a lease or stock owner- 
ship thereof authorized by existing law; and 
corporations merely maintaining a principal 
office in this State with a resident agent in 
charge thereof, which shall be construed as not 
doing business in the state. 


State School Tax Department. 
“The administration and enforcement of 


this act, and the collection of taxes imposed 
thereby are vested in the state school tax de- 
partment,” which consists of a state school 
tax board, composed of the state school tax com- 
missioner, the secretary of state, and the state 
auditor of accounts. The school commissioner 
is appointed by the Governor with the consent 
of the Senate, for a term of four years, at a 
salary of $4,000 per year. The only restrictions 
placed upon this office is that no person shall be 
appointed unless he be known to possess know- 
ledge of the subject of taxation, and ability and 
experience in administration. The law fails 
utterly in restricting this office, not even at- 
tempting to state who shall know that the tax 
commissioner knows anything about this job. 

The tax department is empowered to adminis 
ter, supervise, collect, and enforce the personal 
and corporation income taxes, and also fran- 
chise taxes in existence previous to this law. 
The school tax commissioner is given one per- 
sonal income tax deputy, and one corporation 
tax deputy, who are to be paid not more than 
$3,000 per year, and the organization of the tax 
department is left to the state school tax board, 
with the restriction that the legislature has pro- 
vided $27,500, which must cover all expenses. 
The department is empowered to take all nec- 
essary steps to enforce the penalty provided by 
this act. Every adult in the State of Delaware 
is required to file an income tax return, accom- 
panied by a filing fee of $3. This is, in effect, 
the capitation tax, which has been abolished in 
name. The tax department shall examine each 
return, and compute the tax. If a taxable un- 
derstates his tax in good faith, he undergoes no 
penalty except the payment of interest on the 
amount of his deficiency, at one per cent per 
month, or fraction thereof. If a taxable under- 
states his tax through negligence, he is penal- 
ized five per cent on his deficiency, and in addi- 
tion, interest as above. If a taxable understates 
a tax with intent to evade the tax, the tax on 
the additional income or additional invested 
capital shall be doubled, with interest as above. 
The task imposed upon the state school tax de- 
partment in this paragraph, which is no less 
than a divination of human motives, is prophe- 
sied to be practically impossible to execute. We 
w'sh them well. 

Collection of Delinquent Taxes. 

If any taxable neglects or refuses to pay, 

within 60 days, the tax department is author- 
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ized, and it is expressly made its duty, to bring 
suit in the name of the State of Delaware to re- 
cover the amount of tax, together with all in 
terest, penalties, and costs that may 
thereto, and it shall be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of establishing the claim of the plaintiff to 
prove the assessment of a tax, and the facts and 
circumstances connected with making the same. 

It is expressly provided that no 


accrue 


property, 
wages, salaries, or other income shall be exempt 
from execution or attachment process issued for 
the collection of such judgment. Any taxable 
who refuses or neglects to make returns to pay 
the filing fee, or to pay the tax assessed against 
him within 30 days shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $500, imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, or both. This applies, not only 
to the personal tax, but also to the proper offi- 
cers of corporations. Any corporation which 
shall fail to pay taxes shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $500. 

The tax commissioner is authorized, with the 
approval of the attorney general to. compromise 
suit against any taxable at his discretion, pro- 
vided the taxable pays his tax, any costs, plus 
a penalty of not less than $5. It is the duty of 
the attorney general to give counsel, advice, and 
assistance to the tax department, and to assist 
in prosecutions when requested. All income 
tax records, which, previous to this law, are filed 
in the office of the State Treasurer, shall be 
transferred to the tax department. 

Advantages of the New Law. 

The main advantages which are possible un- 
der the new law, are two: Unified educational 
control for the schools, and a certain degree of 
financial relief for the tax payers. The former 
may be easily seen from a glance at the accom- 
panying diagram. The whole State school sys- 
tem becomes directly responsible to the state 
superintendent in many of the most important 
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conditions. The direction and assistance which 
the rural teachers receive from the supervisors, 
is all in the control of one assistant for ele- 
mentary schools. 

The complete supervision of the high schools 
of the state is vested in the state board of edu- 
cation, and delegated to the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools. Any pro- 
gram which is attempted in either field must, 
of necessity, be a complete state program. A 
single salary schedule obtains practically in the 
State of Delaware, except for the City of Wil- 
mington. The thirteen special districts are 
legally able to disregard this schedule, but in 
practice, it has considerable unifying force. 

The law is so written as to encourage the use 
of schoolhouses for general community pur- 
poses. The statement is made that all the 
schools of the State are free to all the children 
of the state. This is but the natural corrollary 
to a system of state support. Theoretically, it 
is admirable, and with time, it may be made to 
work so in practice; for the present, it has em- 
barassed certain schools and teachers with an 
enrollment in excess of their ability to handle. 

According to the present law, no funds are 
left in the hands of the local officials in any 
school district, or special school district, the 
state treasurer and the county treasurer are 
the only ones to handle funds for any district 
except Wilmington. A powerful lever can be 
made under a fearless and efficient administra- 
tion, of the state distribution of funds, but 
standards can be set high and rigidly enforced 
before allotments are struck off. 

This is practically the one force which is con- 
trolled by any state department. Consider how 
much stronger a force it should be in a state 
where approximately 75 per cent of the state 
school funds come from a state treasury, and 
where the remainder is turned in to that fund 
for apportionment by the state board of educa- 
tion. 

Disadvantages of the New Law. 

The minimum session is reduced from 180 
days to 160 days, and the minimum number of 
days attendance is reduced to 120 days. The 
apportionment of school funds is based upon: 
1. Total net enrollment. 2. Average daily at- 
tendance. 3. Number and qualifications of 
teachers. 4. Grade and standards of school 
building, school grounds, and school equipment. 
As bases for apportionment, there is some ser- 
ious objection to average daily attendance. This * 
would be much better as “aggregate number of 
days attended.” Total net enrollment is not 
fully satisfactory without being combined with 
enumeration. Grade and standard of school 
buildings as written, is indefinite; some people 
claim that a modern new building with com- 
plete equipment must receive the largest share 
to pay back part of the district’s investment, 
while others maintain that the poorest. building 
with the least equipment should get the largest 
amount of aid. 

The law provides for the training of teachers 
for rural schools in a standard high school of 
each county, but nc appropriation was made to 
make this provision effective. 

One serious objection is that the present law 
has practically killed all building projects not 
yet under way. The law states that plans shall 
be appreved by the state board of education, 
and, if there are funds available for the purpose, 
such plans may be earr'ed out by the respective 
boards. The state board of education may in- 
clude in its biennial school budget such part of 
the total cost of such plans as it thinks proper 
to be appropriated by the state. Any school 
district may, in addition to the amounts appor- 
tioned to it by the state board, levy and collect 
additional taxes in its district. However, be- 
fore doing this, a special election must be held, 
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properly advertised, at which the voters or the 
district shall decide the question of an addi- 
tional tax. With the state supposedly running 
the schools, few districts are willing to levy an 
extra tax upon themselves; thus tar, it has been 
done in only three districts. This referendum 
must be held in the case of proposed new build- 
ings as well as to obtain additional funds for 
current operation. 

The legislature adopts the budget of the state 
board of education, which is compiled from the 
budget of the districts, after revising it in any 
way it sees fit, and the budget stands for each 
of the two years previous to the next session. 
In this way, the legislature can practically 
control education in the state for these 
two years. It also follows that no con- 
tracts can be made to extend beyond the 
period covered by the budget. This will some- 
times prove to be a disadvantage. 

The law provides a rather cumbersome 
scheme for the collection of additional local 
taxes, by necessitating a special tax collector 
with duplication of the assessment lists for this 
sole purpose. 

There is at present some doubt as to the suffi- 
ciency of the amount which has been appro- 
priated for the present year and the next. The 
legislative budget of $2,200,000 is about $600,- 
000 short of what was requested in the origina! 
budgets of the district. A large unknown 
quantity is found in the production of the in- 
come tax. This is supposed to bring in about 
$1,500,000. However, there are practically no 
data upon which to base a reliable estimate, 
and the amount will be likely to vary consider- 
ably with the administration of the school tax 
department. Should the tax department fail to 
collect enough money to bring this property tax 
up to the amount appropriated by the state, 
there is a possibility of a heavy draft upon the 
general fund of the state, which must furnish 
any deficit that may arise from the inadequacy 
of the sources provided. 

THE PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 

TIONS. 

The grouping of citizenship which aims to 
serve as a cooperative link between parent and 
school has come upon the scene, and is likely to 
remain and become a strong factor in American 
community life. It has lived long enough to 
demonstrate its utility and render an excuse for 
its existence. 
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WIGHT SCHOOL BEFORE REMODELING. 


At any rate, the idea has been launched, and 
has found favor in spots, with the prospect of 
receiving acceptance throughout the entire 
country. The parent-teacher associations will 
increase from year to year in numbers and in 
beneficent service to the school and its purpose. 

Some one has recently ventured upon a survey 
of the parent-teacher organizations, compiled a 
series of questionnaire answers, and left the 
reader to draw his own inferences. A summary 
would, as we see it, lead to the conclusion that 
these organizations serve: 

First, to bring the public into more intimate 
contact with the school and its mission, and es- 
tablish a more friendly and cooperative attitude 
between parents and those in charge of the 
schools. 

Second, to provide the schoolhouse with the 
necessary or desirable paraphernalia and equip- 











GARRISON SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 
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ment, and bring the need for repairs and im- 
provement, or new structures, to the attention of 
a taxpaying constituency. 

Third, to create a higher appreciation for the 
function exercised by the school board and the 
administrative agencies connected therewith, 
and a better understanding of the problems and 
difficulties involved in the efficient management 
of the schools. 

Fourth, to stimulate a better conception of 
the rights and duties of American citizenship, 
the part which popular education plays in train- 
ing for democracy, and inspire physical and 
social, as well as mental and moral advancement. 

So much for their present and potential value. 
In the process of their development it should be 
remembered that parent-teacher organizations 
may quickly degenerate into groups of meddling 
busy bodies whose activities are a hindrance 
rather than a benefit to the cause for which they 
exist. As soon as the officious, the gossipy and 
over-active get into control the nuisance is born. 

School authorities have never grown enthusi- 
astic over the parent-teacher body because of 
the possibilities for faultfinding instead of 
friendly cooperation. True, some of these bodies 
have proven themselves to be nothing more nor 
less than groups of meddlers and trouble makers. 

On the whole, however, they have been useful 
agencies to the schools and have deserved favor- 
able recognition at the hands of the school 
authorities. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

A Bridgeport, Conn., school board member has 
invented a new argument in favor of retaining 
married women teachers. He says: “The hus 
band knows where she is—especially during 
school hours.” 

“What about our Schools?” is asked by the 
editor of the Bridgeport, Conn., Herald. Well, 
by gum, we don’t know. How about asking Com- 
missioner Tigert? 

“The boards of education throughout the United 
States are viciously incompetent,” said a Pater- 
son, N. J., school principal, at the Des Moines 
N. E..A. meeting. Be careful, Mr. Principal! If 
they were all competent you might lose your job! 

A New York City woman was fined $5 for re 
fusing to send her boy to school. Then she called 
the judge a “black and tan” whereupon he cant- 
celled the fine and gave her two days in jail. 
The boy will have a chance to figure out which 
is the most acceptable, a jail sentence for his 
mother, or a school sentence for himself. 
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The corridor floors and 
proof and covered with a gray tile. 


A rough texture face-brick, with terra cot 


ta trimming makes a very pleasing exterior; 


the old foundation projected sufficiently to al 
low veneering the old portion. 


Peterson & Johnson, Architects, succeeded 
in designing a school without any suggestion 
of the old eight-room building appeafing in the 
plan or exterior. 


The Garrison School Gymnasium was erected 
at a cost of $55,000. It is connected by a 
hall to the present school and it makes a very 


successful community gymnasium and audi- 
torium. 


The boiler room and fuel room large enough 
for both the school and the gymnasium adjoins 
the gymnasium at the rear. 

The building is 48 feet by 155 feet, with a 
clear height of 21 feet under steel trusses. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, KENT SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Peterson & Johnson, Architects. 


stairways are fire- 
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KENT SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL., AFTER REMODELING 


Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, Ill. 


The gymnasium floor is 45 feet by 84 feet and 
the stage is 16 feet by 26 feet. 






































Toilet, shower and locker rooms are 


the stage. 






































BASEMENT PLAN, KENT SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects. 
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From the instructors’ office it is possible to 
supervise the shower room, locker room, toilet 
and also the gymnasium. 

The gymnasium has maple floor, brick wains- 
cot, and is plastered above. All heating pipes 
are placed back of wainscot so as to eliminate 
danger of accidentally being burned while at 
play. 











The Kent School, one of the oldest schools 
in Rockford, one portion being built in 1850, 
was entirely remodeled in 1920 at a cost of 
$55,000. 

All walls and ceilings were replastered. New 
door and window trimming, decorating, 
blackboards, etc., contributed to the transfor- 
mation of the interior. 

Steel stairways replaced the old 
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wooden ones; the high exterior flight of stairs 
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R. K. WELSH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, Ill. 


was eliminated, being replaced by grade en- 
Additional windows were provided to 
give the necessary lighting. 

A modern and satisfactory school is the re- 
sult of the remodeling, the former condition of 
the building was very bad. 

One boiler with fan for ventilation has re 
placed six furnaces which were a considerable 
fire hazard. 

The R. K. Welsh, a 24-room elementary 
school, will be erected in the northwest portion 


trances. 


of the city on a site one block square. 

The building is three stories high and of 
fireproof construction. 

The boiler and fuel room’ are outside of the 
main building. 

On the ground floor are located the gymna- 


sewing room, domestic science, lunch 
room, locker room, manual arts shop and print 
shop. 

On the first floor are six classrooms, recita- 
nurses’ teachers’ room, 


sium, 


tion room, 


room, 

















SECOND FLOOR PLAN, R. K. WELSH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, R. K. WELSH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, R. K. WELSH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, Ill. 
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toilet and balcony for gymnasium. There are 
toilets and janitors’ closets on every floor. 

The second floor contains three classrooms, 
open air classroom, geography, art and recita 
tion rooms, also a large assembly room and 
principal’s office. 

THE NON-RESIDENT TUITION PROB- 

LEM. 

The congestion in schoo] attendance which 
afflicts so many school systems throughout 
the United States has, in ,recent months, 
brought about some new policies regarding non- 
resident pupils. Many of the larger cities 
that have cared for a large pupil attendance 
from surrounding towns and villages have de- 
cided to exclude such attendance altogether. 

The preference for the schools of the larger 
eenter of pupulation, though not always with 
good reason, has extended over many years 
and has grown rather than declined. The fact 
that the city schools have maintained full 
grades and an able force of teachers, has 
prompted non-resident parents to pay the tui- 
tion fees. 

One city in the Middle West has had an an- 
nual income of over $75,000 from non-resident 
tuition fees but discovered that under the high- 
er cost of school administration it involved 
$100,000 to educate the outside pupils. Several 
other cities whose income from the same 
source was only slightly smaller found the same 
condition. 

The exclusion of non-resident pupils by 
these cities, in cities like Minneapolis and Mil- 
waukee, has been due to an overcrowding of 
the schools rather than any cost consideration. 
The several cities found that home pupils had 
to be excluded from the schools if the non-re- 
sident pupils were admitted. 

Tt follows, of course, that the home pupil has 
the first right to a place in the schools. Due 
consideration must, however, be given to school 
districts which cannot afford the maintenance 


GARRISON SCHOOL GYMNASIUM, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, III. 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN, GARRISON SCHOOL GYMNASIUM AND BOILER HOUSE. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects. 


of a high school. The laws which have per 
mitted the payment by one schoo] district for 
children attending another, have been benefi- 
cient and just. 


An inconsistency arises where a_ village 
maintains an excellent school while the par- 
ents with a whimsical notion send _ their 
children to the nearby city schools) This 
course not only reflects unjustly upon the vil- 
lage school but smacks somewhat of snobbery. 
On the other hand, a sluggish community may 
awaken to its own duty when it finds its child- 
ren shut out from the schools of a neighboring 
city. 


The action of city schools in excluding non- 
residents in order to accommodate local pupils 
eannot justly be criticized. But, where one 
district is unable to provide the school facili- 
ties to which the children are entitled, the bet- 
ter situated districts should under proper finan- 


cial considerations, make provision for them. 
Such a course is entirely in harmony with 
the American system of popular education. 





Here is some mixup! The teachers at 
Westminister, B. C. walked out in a body ow- 
ing to a salary difference. Then the citizens 
asked the board to resign. The board refused, 
and proceeded to find teachers to take the place 
of the strikers. Now the citizens propose to 
enjoin the board from hiring new teachers. If 
the citizens will resign the cirele will be com- 
plete. 

“A king without a throne has nothing on a 
school board without a school.” That’s the 
way an Iowa editor puts it: The only school 
located in the Davenport township was annexed 
to an adjoining school district. The school 
board, however, continues to function, in the 
hope that some day it may have a school again. 
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A CALIFORNIA GRADE SCHOOL. 


The new elementary school in the Fair Oaks 
district of Stockton, Calif., was completed in 
March, 1921. There are 20 rooms in the school, 
with a maximum capacity of about 800 stu- 
dents, including all grades from the kinder- 
garten to the class graduating to the high 
school. 

The building as it stands, costs $107,000. 
Material to the value of $50,000 from the old 
structure was used in the work of remodeling 
and enlarging the old building. The school is 
practically entirely new, no trace of the former 
structure being discernible in the new building. 
It is a splendid illustration of the possibilities 
for the enlargement when the architects are ex 
perienced and put this experience into the study 
of the problem. 

The school is constructed of brick and cement 
and the general design is most attractive. The 
trimmings of brick reflect the Florentine style 
of architecture. 

There is no waste space in the entire struc- 
ture, every available foot of the floor area of 
the building being utilized. A heating plant in 
the basement furnishes the desired temperature 
during the winter months and the ventilation 
facilities are such that during the summer sea- 
son the cooled air will make the children com- 
fortable. 


There are sixteen standard classrooms each 24 
feet by 32 feet and each is admirably lighted by 
five windows 4 feet by 9 feet. In addition to 
the standard classrooms, there are two kinder- 
gartens, a domestic science room and a domes- 
tic arts room. There is a lunch room for 
the teachers, a lunch room for the principal, 
restrooms for both students and teachers, and 
storerooms for supplies. 

The school is equipped with a large library 
having an outside entrance, as well as one con- 
nected with the main corridor of the school and 
is so designed as to serve a community branch 





FAIR OAKS SCHOOL, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


library of the Stockton city library should such 
use of it be desired at any time. 

The assembly hall opens out on the street and 
is designed for use as a civic center or commun- 
ity hall. Its capacity is about 250 seats and a 
stage has been constructed with special lighting 
facilities, footlights and ceiling chandeliers. 

Maple floors have been installed throughout 
and all the woodwork has a natural finish giving 
the building a light and airy appearance. There 
are two main entrances to the building, one on 
the Fair Oaks avenue side and one at the west 
end of the building. Another large entrance 
similar to the main entrance serves the children 
from the playgrounds on the north side of the 
structure. Inclined fire escapes have been in- 
stalled leading out into the yard on the north 
side of the building. 

There are no stairways in the building above 
the first floor, the second floor being reached by 
means of an incline at an ascent free from exer- 
tien. 

Each classroom is approached through a main 
door in the main corridors. The pupils pass 


their cloak room before taking their seats. In 
this cloak room are shelves for the children’s 
luncheons. 


The seats in each classroom are de- 





signed to suit the age and size of the children 
of the respective grades. 

William J. Wright and Ivan C. Satterlee of 
the firm of architects of Wright & Satterlee, 
were the architects who designed the building 
and supervised the construction. J. F. Shep- 
herd and Edward H,. Riley, of the contracting 
firm of Shepherd & Riley, were the contractors 
who built the school. 





CHATS DURING RECESS. 

The joy killer is always at work. After 
the school administrators of the land have 
agreed that the introduction of a budget sy- 
stem is wise, some fellow sitting on a fence 
down in Vermont hollers: “There are budget 
systems that do not budge!” 

Somebody has wisely said that “Whom God 
has given an office, he gives the necessary 
brains to fill it,” or words to that effect. The 
school board at Manchester, N. H., has passed 
a resolution giving the teachers authority to 
regulate the dress of girl pupils. And now the 
board knows that the question of dress for the 
teacher herself is settled as well. 
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COMMISSION FORM OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


In a western city, where the commission form 
of government prevails, the local chamber of 
commerce proposes the inclusion of the school 
system in that form of government. The pro- 
posal provides that there shall be a commis- 
sioner of education elected by the people who 
shall have control over the school system. 

The change here proposed brings to mind the 
fact that semi-occasionally someone will raise 
a question which has long been thrashed out 
and settled, and that all those who have forgot- 
ten about it will regard it as something new. 

Thus, in the Oanadian northwest legislators 
recently deemed it an excellent idea to make 
the city council a sort of upper house of the 
school board. They had evidently never heard 
that for years the school boards in the states 
had been striving to rid themselves of the evils 
of city council domination. 

While the idea of placing the schools under 
the control of a city manager has never been 
tried out to any extent, the objections to the 
scheme have been so obvious that the plan 
never gained any particular recognition. True, 
St. Paul, Minn., has placed its schools under 
such control, but a survey made by educators 
in 1920 does not favor it. 

It has become obvious to those that have 
given the subject of school administration any 
study, that the school is primarily a democratic 
institution which cannot be placed on an ex- 
act par with a factory plant or a commercial 
enterprise. Its directors must be representa- 
tive of the community, and the schools must be 
kept close to the community through that re- 
presentation. 


The commissioner of education under the 
plan proposed, is elected by the people. He is 
a layman who is to direct a highly professional 
service. The professional man, namely the 
educator, will not subject himself to the con- 
tention of a popular election, and if he accepts 
appointment under a commissioner he becomes 
a sub-executive under the actual executive. 
Conflict of authority is apt to arise. 


Under the modern school board plan the sup- 
intendent of schools becomes the highest exe- 
cutive, subject to the policies of the legislative 
body behind him. While the school board may 
also exert certain judicial’ and administrative 
functions, it accords to the educational expert 
the executive direction over the school system. 


Another phase of the subject, which cannot 
be overlooked, is found in the fact that the 
schools are an institution of the state and that 
the school board stands as a separate entity and 
as something apart from the local government 
as a whole. To make the schools a mere branch 
of municipal government, on a par with the 
police, fire, health and works departments, 
would not be helpful to the educational welfare 
of the community. 
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A school system must have behind it a 
representative body of men and women who re- 
flect the educational needs, and aspirations of 
a whole community. The democratic spirit 
must find expression in the government of the 
schools if they are to serve to their fullest a 
self-governing nation. 


MEN VERSUS WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The rank and file of the schoolroom workers 
of this country consists of women who, to a 
large extent, are a transient and an ever chang- 
ing body. Only a small percentage of those 
who enter round out their lives in the profes- 
sion of teaching. Marriage, with the love for 
a home and family, has its allurements for the 
woman teacher just as it has for women in 
other callings. 

The male teachers have from year to year be- 
come fewer in number. Aside from those who 
have been elevated to administrative and execu- 
tive positions, but few remain in the ranks very 
long, and too frequently only employ teaching 
as a stepping stone to other professions. 

But, notwithstanding the transient character 
of the teaching service as a whole, the body of 
the American teachers shows a great prepon- 
derance of women. The percentage of men ac- 
tually engaged in teaching is small. 

The wisdom of this condition has from time 
to time been questioned. With the return to 
normaley in school life and the tendency to ap- 
proach all administrative problems with great- 
er scrutiny, the expediency of more male teach- 
ers has once more come into serious discussion. 
In New York and in other cities young men are 
urged to adopt the profession of teaching. 

It has also brought into question the matter 
of compensation. While in recent years school 
boards have been inclined to proceed upon the 
basis of equal pay for equal service, there are 
still many school systems throughout the 
country where men are accorded higher salaries 
than are accorded to women. At the same time 
the demand for more male teachers is becoming 
more pronounced. 

The fixing of compensation for male teachers 
has, where a disparity between male and female 
salaries exists, been based upon the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The well settled conviction 
that male teachers are needed has led to better 
compensation for them. Then, too, the thought 
that the male teacher may have a family to 
support while the female teacher is single, has 
had some influence in gauging salaries. 

The champions for a higher salary for male 
teachers hold that the schools are injuriously 
feminized, that the male influence is an essenti- 
al in developing sterner manhood, and that man 
cannot be attracted to schoolroom service unless 
the compensation is fixed in keeping with man 
service in other fields of activity. On the other 
hand, the women teachers claim that’ equality 
of compensation is not a matter of money but 
of self-respect. 

Reduced to its last analysis, the question af- 
ter all is whether male teachers are needed in 
building the American character, and whether 
their compensation shall be subject to the law 
of supply and demand. Certain it is that if 
male teachers are to be employed the existing 
conditions must be met, namely, the competi- 
tive element involved in the choice of a calling. 
The profession of teaching must offer oppor- 
tunities, as compensatory as those afforded in 
other professions and in the field of commerce 
and industry, if young men are to be drawn in- 
to the schoolroom service and kept there. 

This must be done whether the salary of men 
and women is on an equal footing, or not. 
That is another question. Nor, can any one 
dispute the fact that a male teacher in a class 
of male students may be wholesome and stimu- 


lating. Without disparaging the splendid 
service rendered by the women teachers of the 
nation, it still remains that the male teacher 
should be called into service to train the youth 
for the firmer qualities and characteristics of 
American citizenship. 


LITTLE QUIBBLES AND BIG ROWS. 

A newspaper editor in an eastern city spills 
some good newspaper ink in demonstrating that 
little quibbles mar the school board’s service, 
and then proceeds to tell what the quibbles are, 
The impartial reader who examines them dis- 
covers that they are such as by no means mar 
the school board’s efficiency, and in the end that 
they are not quibbles at all. They are whole- 
some deliberation, nothing less or more. 

At the same time another editor in another 
city soothes the differences which have arisen 
in the local school board, as follows: “The 
public need not be disturbed by the division in 
the board of education. It is the sign of gq 
healthy change. The thing to be feared in the 
public service, where government is by the 
party system, that instead of wholesome opposi- 
tion there will be an unwholesome unity be- 
tween the two parties. In such a case the pub- 
lie usually gets the worst of it.” 

In the latter case the board has become di- 
vided on political lines which at best is a dang- 
erous proceeding. And yet, the editor regards 
the differences as a healthy symptom in school 
administrative deliberation. Surely, whole- 
some opposition is preferable to unwholesome 
unity, but where political party interests become 
matters of primary concern the public is bound 
to “get the worst of it.” 

In the two instances here recorded the 
trouble may not lie so much with the school 
board deliberation as it does with the opinion- 
ated newspaper editor who deals entirely with 
surface indications. He may distort minor 
discussions into mountain issues, and inter- 
pret a proper division of opinion into a party 
issue. 

Only a true appreciation of the issue in hand 
and a wholesome criticism upon that which de- 
serves criticism, can bring about corrective 
action. Current newspaper comment which 
has the power of salutary influence is too freq- 
uently based upon superficial knowledge and a 
lack of comprehension of a situation in all its 
aspects. 

A school board may engage in a momentary 
rumpus or tilt which by no means mars the 
orderly progress of administrative labors. The 
minor flareups and ructions are only human 
and frequently tend to facilitate rather than re- 
tard the path to understanding and action. 

There is a tendency in modern newspaper 
reporting of school board deliberations to 
“play up” the picturesque and unusual, and 
minimize the pertinent and essential. Sharp 
differences of opinion will arise in any delib- 
erative body where red blooded men are striv- 
ing to reach just and equitable conclusions 
without marring official dignity or retarding 
adminstratve progress. 

CITIZENSHIP SCHOOL VISITING. 

A number of school boards throughout the 
country have during the past year encouraged 
a greater intimacy between the school and the 
public by encouraging visits on the part of the 
citizenship. Socalled “Visit the School Week” 
slogans have been advanced, thus encouraging 
the citizenship to come and see what the schools 
are like and what is being accomplished in 
them. 

The expediency of stimulating a proper com- 
munity interest in the schools cannot be ques- 
tioned. The school plant belongs to the people. 
They are paying for its operation and are sup- 
posed to collect the dividends. If there are any 
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physical defects in schoolhouses and school 
grounds the people have a right to know about 
them. 

In fact, one of the benefits of a closer fam- 
iliarity with and interest in the schools is found 
in a more adequate support for them. When 
once the pride of a citizenship in handsome and 
well-appointed buildings is properly aroused 
the support for better structures, better equip- 
ment and better surroundings is easier of ac- 
complishment. 

POLITICAL SCHOOL BOARD ELEC- 

TIONS. 

One of the interesting phases in school ad- 
ministrative life of the nation % found in what 
might be termed the faculty of unconsciously 
falling in and out of politics. And thus, too, in 
the face of a well settled conviction that the 
schools must be kept out of polities, which 
means that the school boards must be free from 
political influenee. 

The ease with which some of those who decry 
political maneuvering and espouse a non-politi- 
cal school board, fall into the ways of the poli- 
tician, is at times surprising. Examples of 


amusing inconsistencies frequently come to 
light. 


To begin with, we are all apt to deery political 
activities without discriminating between poli- 
tics and politics, between politician and _ politi- 
cian. Politics in its better interpretation may 
be as pure as the mountain stream. In the 
same sense, the calling of the politician may be 
a noble one. It is the dirty, not the clean, hand 
that may defile the mountain stream. 

The school board at best is a political crea- 
tion. It performs an important and essential 
function in the life of the nation. The element 
of personal preferment, advantage or gain, is 
presumably eliminated. It represents the citi- 
zenship in the performance of an unselfish and 
patriotic service: It exemplifies the cleanly in 
polities and in politicians. 

Thus, a school board election must bring into 
play the unselfish and patriotic aspirations of an 
entire constituency. It must set a premium up- 
on the most highminded, capable and selfsacri- 
ficing manhood and womanhood in the commun- 
ity. 

The inconsistency arises when the school per- 
sonnel injects itself into a campaign to elect or 
defeat this or that man or woman because he or 
she may be less generous in the matter of com- 
pensation, or more conservative in school ex- 
penditures. It is as illogical for a teacher to 
strive for individual gain in a school contest as 
it is for a school board candidate to seek elec- 
tion for pure personal advantage. 

A choice of a school board should be free from 
all selfish motives, and what applies to a general 
constituency applies to the school personnel as 
well. Polities is good or bad just as it may be 
practiced, and we cannot interpret bad politics 
into good because we practice ourselves, or decry 
good politics into bad because some one else re- 
sorts to it. 

HAPPINESS IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Among the many fine things told us by poets 
and philosophers, designed to put zest and vi- 
tality into life and its purposes, there is noth- 
ing that can excel the joy of doing things, do- 
ing them conscientiously and well. Surely, 
the schools should foster that enthusiasm and 
interest in work and its various stages of de- 
velopment, that will cultivate the joy of anti- 
cipation and the satisfaction that grows out 
of suecessful completion of a task or service. 

And yet the Institute for Public Service 
comes out with the remarkable statement that 
teaching is “a service that does not radiate the 
joy of living.” 

“The present salaries of teaching in New 
York City, says the institute,” are higher—as 
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they should be—-than corresponding salaries 
for an equal number of workers of the same 
training in any other field. In fact, the salar- 
ies are so large, relatively, that there would be 
a veritable stampede for opportunities to teach 
if those in the service were as happy in their 
work as they ought to be.” 

This statement cannot be accepted as being 
applicable to the teaching forces of the country 
at large. The profession bas always been at- 
tended with willing and enthusiastic workers, 
men and women who were impressed with their 
splendid task, and who loved their career. 

Experience has taught that the professional 
workers, such as physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men and schoolmasters, are reared in the small- 
er communities rather than in the larger cen- 
ters. This has always been true. Commerce 
and industry have afforded opportunities to 
young men and women in the large cities for a 
career which the rural districts and small towns 
cannot offer. 

It would indeed prove a sad commentary on 
the status of the American schools if it could 
be demonstrated that its professional workers 
lacked in enthusiasm and ambition, and were 
on the whole an unhappy lot. But, it is said 
to the credit of the splendid army of American 
teachers that they are performing their delicate 
and important task with all the conscientious- 
ness, all the application and joy that can pos- 
sibly go into any calling. They find compen- 
sations outside of their payroll checks. The 
nation’s prestige and progress, its economic 
and intellectual vitality, and its adherence to 
high ideals and standards are ample proof of 
that fact. The American educator, be it a 
college president or a little country school- 
marm, is speeding on in the joy of doing, is 
contented, ambitious and happy. 

COMMERCIALIZING A DISTINCTION, 

It is a rule in well regulated banking insti- 
tutions that its officers shall not use the pres- 
tige of their positions, or the funds of the bank, 
for the promotion of private enterprise for 
personal gain. Business integrity not only 
calls for a strict observance of this rule, but 
the stability of the institution itself demands 
such observancé. Public confidence is the corn- 
er stone of a banking institution. 

A board of education may well be likened to 
the modern banking institution. The one is 
the custodian of money, the other of something 
far more precious, children. Bcth institutions 
must enjoy the full confidence of the public if 
their efforts are to attain the highest results. 
A lack of that confidence will weaken the earn- 
ing power of the one, and undermine the ef- 
ficiency and productive power of the other. 

The prestige which goes with a school board 
membership may, in instances, carry with it 
some intrinsic advantages for those engaged 
in business and professional pursuits. Favor- 
able prominence is an asset which is sought by 
many and which may be augmented by school 
board distinction. But, there are those who 
enjoyed prominence and public confidence be- 
fore they accepted office and who were in fact 
elevated into office because of a high standing 
in the community. 

It is, however, a regrettable fact that there 
are also those who not only seek distinction 
for the sake of personal advantage, but who 
aggressively commercialize their office to the 
fullest. Usually they have something to sell to 
the school board, the teacher, or the pupil. 
These are not only found in the rural districts 
where trustees openly reserve to themselves 
the right to sell school supplies, but in the 
larger cities where contracts are secured by 
school board members under the guise of some 
other name. 
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Fortunately this reprehensible practice is not 
common, but be it remembered enough cases 
come to the surface from time to time to prove 
that it is still in existence. Only very recently 
a member was caught selling lumber to the 
school board, and then with an unblushing ef- 
frontery defended his action. The resignation 
of a school board president in an eastern city 
was effected when it was discovered he capita- 
lized his office by selling undesirable literature 
to the pupils. 

The state laws on the subject are usually 
clear, and be it said to the credit of the great 
body of school administrators in this country 
that they do not tolerate abuses of the char- 
acter here mentioned. They stand, as a whole, 
for absolute integrity and unselfish service in 
the cause of public education. 

URGE YOUR SUPERINTENDENTS TO GO. 

There is one educational gathering held dur- 
ing the year that, from the standpoint of school 
administration, surpasses all others in import- 
ance and value. It is the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
This year the meeting will be held at Chicago, 
from February 27th to March 2nd. 

Boards of education should not only sanction 
the attendance of their superintendents, but 
instruct them to attend. The inspiration 
which grows out of a gathering where the great 
schoolmen of the nation will discuss the prob- 
lems of the day, the thousand-and-one sugges- 
tions which are evolved, many of them applic- 
able to your own situation, will enable your 
superintendent to bring home something that 
ean only prove of value to your own school 
system. 

Make your superintendent go, ask him to 
make a report to the school board of what he 
saw, heard and learned, when he gets home. 
The cost will be nominal compared with the 
value of keeping abreast with the educational 
trend of the day. 

CHATS DURING RECESS. 

In order to save himself against the tempta- 
tion of swearing blue streaks this year, Frank 
H. Sommers has resigned from the Newark, 
N. J. school board. And now the rest of the 
board will have to do the swearing without him. 
Funny, how some men shirk things! 

The School Index of Cincinnati gives pro- 
minence to a candy advertisement, and then 
on a back page tells the children of the virtue 
and value of self-denial and thrift in the path 
of success. 

Two Boston school children aged ten, ran 
away from home to see the great wide world. 
And now the parents blame a school book en- 
titled “Town and City,” which was so attrac- 
ively written and illustrated as to lure the 
children away from their homes. Henceforth, 
authors must be less vivid, less interesting, 
less instructive, if parents are to be satisfied. 

Pennsylvania was recently told that its free 
public school system was a Yankee contribu- 
tion. What about William Penn,- Benjamin 
Franklin, or Dr. Finegan? 

Here is a newspaper item from Indianapo- 
lis: “While verbal boquets were being passed 
back and forth by board members more ac- 
customed to hurling a verval brickbats, the two 
new commissioners-elect Dr. Marie Haslep and 
Adolph Emhardt were interested spectators on 
the side lines.” Now, the new members may 
choose their own weapons. 

Having attained the highest standards in 
scholarship, character, personality, and ability, 
an American-born Japanese girl was chosen 
commencement orator at Oakland, California. 
The white students made protest on the 
ground that the yellow race is inferior to the 


Caucasian. Some logic! 
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A State Inventory of Schools 


An Important Departure 


Commissioner John Enright of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of New Jersey has 
inaugurated an enumeration of the school build- 
ings of the state, character of construction, 
number of classrooms, and systems of heating, 
ventilation, lighting. The inquiry also deals 
with playcourts, gymnasiums, study halls, libra- 
ries, swimming pools, laboratories, etc. 

A copy of the building score sheet is produc- 
ed herewith showing the extent of the inquiry. 
Herbert N. Morse, the business manager of the 
department, has issued a set of instructions as 
follows: 

“The School Building Score Sheet is to be 
filled out in duplicate by the principal of each 
school, and the two copies returned to the coun- 
ty superintendent, except in cities where both 
copies will be sent to the city superintendent. 

* City and county superintendents will check over 
and approve the score sheets, and return one 
copy to Herbert N. Morse, Business Manager. 
The second copy is for the use of the superin- 
tendent. Extra copies of the score sheet will be 
provided by the county superintendent, when 
the local officials desire to make a third record 
for their own use. 

Use of Instructions with Sheet. Principals are 
requested to study the score sheet and the in- 
structions carefully, and then fill in the proper 
score for each item and answer the questions re- 
lating thereto, using the instructions to determine 
the number of points to be given. 

Scoring. The column headed “Perfect Score” 
gives the number of points to be awarded on the 
feature being scored, provided it meets the re- 
quirements of the School Building Code. When 
the item does not meet the requirements of the 
Building Code, deduct points from the perfect 
score in accordance with the instructions, and 
enter the score arrived at in the “Actual Score 
Given” column. When the total of deductions 
equals or exceeds the perfect score, enter zero in 
this column. The total of the score awarded the 
various items listed on the score card will be the 
score of the building. 

Items on Sheet to be Omitted. One-story build- 
ings shall not be scored on items 1, 4, 8, and 11, 
which refer to fireproof features, construction of 
classroom ceilings, stairs and fire escapes. Build- 
ings not having an auditorium shall not be scored 
on item 2. In cases where the interior construc- 
tion of the buildings excludes the need of fire 
escapes, item 11, which covers fire escapes, shall 
not be scored. 

To Arrive at Perfect Score of Building. The 
total perfect score of all the items on the sheet 
equals 1,000. To arrive at the perfect score for 
a building where any of the items, 1, 2, 4, 8, or 11, 
are not to be included deduct the perfect scores 
of the items not included from the 1,000 points. 
Thus the perfect score for a one room building 
would be 1,000 points minus 50 points for fire- 
proof features, 15 points for ceilings, 20 points 
for auditorium, 120 points for stairs, and 100 
points for fire escapes, or 695 points. 

To Arriwe at Per Cent Perfect. To determine 
the per cent perfect a building scores according 
to the standards of the score sheet divide the per- 
fect score (in case of the one room building men- 
tioned above it is 695 points) into the actual score 
given the building. 

Cases Where Conditions in Building Vary. In 
some items, such as Light, where conditions in 
the various rooms of the building may vary, 
score each room separately, find the average score 
for all the rooms and enter_the average on the 
sheet as the score for that item. 


Instructions for Scoring each Item. 

(1) Féreproof Construction of Building. The 
Building Code provides that all buildings three or 
more stories in height shall have floors of fire- 
proof construction, and that two or more story 
buildings have fireproof corridor floors and cor- 
ridor walls. Buildings meeting these require- 
ments shall be scored 50 points perfect on this 
item; three or more story buildings not having 
fireproof floors shall be scored zero; two or more 
story buildings without fireproof corridor floors 
and corridor walls shal! be scored zero. One 
story buildings shall not be scored on this item. 


Taken by New Jersey 


(2) Auditorium. Score auditorium on first 
floor with ample exits, 20 points; on second floor 
seating capacity not over 500 and with ample 
exits, 15 points; in basement below ground level, 
10 points. Score zero if it is above second floor 
or if it seats more than 500 and is on second floor. 
Buildings not having an auditorium shall not be 
scored on this item, 


(3) Height of Classroom Ceilings. The stand- 
ard height of classroom ceilings is 12’, and ceil- 
ings 12’ or more in height should be scored 60 
points; between 11’6” and 12’, 54 points; between 
11’ and 11’6”, 48 points; between 10’6” and 11’, 36 
points; between 10’ and 10’6”, 30 points; below 10’ 
score 0. Where the height of ceilings in a build- 
ing varies, score each room separately, find the 
average score by dividing the total score of all 
rooms by number of rooms counted, and use this 
average as the score for the ceilings of class- 
rooms. 

(4) Construction of Classroom Ceilings. 
Three-Story buildings must have standard fire- 
proof ceilings to score 15 points perfect. Deduct 
5 points for plaster on metal lath or stamped 
metal, and score 0, if ceilings are of wood or 
plaster on wood lath. Two-story buildings may 
be scored 15 points perfect for ceilings of stamped 
metal or plaster on metal lath. They shall score 
5 points for ceilings of wood or plaster on wood 
lath. One-story buildings shall not be scored on 
this item. 

(5) Color of Ceilings and Walls. If ceilings 


and walls are clean and of light tint, score 30 
points. Clean untinted walls in new buildings 
should also score 30 points. If not, score 0. 

, (6) Cloakrooms, Wardrobes and Lockers, 
Cloakrooms lighted and ventilated by window 
and at least four feet wide are standard, and 
should be scored 25 points. Ventilated built-in 
wardrobes are also standard, and should be scored 
25 points. If cloakrooms are not well lighted or 
well ventilated, or wardrobes are not well ventil- 
ated, deduct 15 points from the 25 point perfect 
score, If facilities are inadequate, deduct points 
in accordance with degree of rmadequacy. In 
high schools, lockers in a properly lighted and 
ventilated locker room are standard, and may be 
scored perfect in place of wardrobes or cloak- 
rooms. Deduct 15 points if lockers are located in 
halls. Deduct % points if lockers are used in 
elementary school. 

(7) Exit Doors. The doors leading from 
classrooms to corridors and from the corridors 
to street should swing outward and be glazed 
with clear polished plate glass without curtains, 
paper or any other material over glass. Exit 
doors to street shall be equipped with anti-panic 
bolts. The above described are standard exit 
doors and should be scored 40 points. Deduct 10 
points for omission of clear plate glass panels 
or if glass panels are partially covered with cur- 
tains or paper or any other material; 20 points 
for omission of anti-panic bolts and 20 points if 
doors open inward. 

(8) Stairs. A subtable has been provided 
for arriving at the score to be given the stairs 
of the building. Fill in the score for each of the 
items in the sub-table in accordance with the fol- 
lowing instructions; total up the actual scores 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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FORM USED FOR SCORING NEW JERSEY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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Great Music for Children 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





Noble Melodies, Long the Delight of Adults, Now the Heritage of the 


Littlest Ears; for Cultural Hearing, Humming, Rhythmic Expression, 
Instrument Study; Especially 








Old Melodies and Lullabies 
(1) Hush My Babe (Old Cradle Song) oamagy ol 


Recorded with 
(Viola Solo) (2) Happy Land (Hindoostan Air) 
(Violin Solo) (3) Come Thou Fount of Every . 18622 


—Suitable Instrumentation 
Blessing (John Wyeth) (Viola Solo) 


(1) Lullaby from “ ine” (Jakobowski) (Violin —Special Arrangements, 


(1) Rock-s-bye Baby (Violin Solo) (2) Sweet and within range of child voice 
(islle sald (Violin Solo) (3) Lullaby (Brahms) Sh Cl S] | M | 

(1) Adeste Fideles (Portugal) (Bell Solo) (2) The | — —Short, uicar, imp e ivie ody 
Mita —Strong Rhythmic Appeal 


Oratorio 

(1) How Lovely Are the Messengers (‘‘S?. Pau/'’) 
(Violin-’Cello Duet) (2) See, the Conqu’ring 
Hero Comes (‘‘Judas Maccabaeus’’) (Cornet Duet) | 18665 

(1) If With All Your Hearts (‘‘Elijah’’) (Viola Solo) 
(2) Pastoral Symphony (‘‘Messiah’’) (English 
Horn Solo) } 





Opera 
(1) Heavenly Aida (‘‘Aida’’) (Violin Solo) (2) Heaven 
May Forgive You (‘‘Martha"’) (Oboe Solo) (3). 


Habanera (‘‘Carmen’’) (Flute Solo) (4) Miserere “ eVIT oa 
(‘‘Trovatore’’) (Cornet Solo) , HIS MASTERS VOICE 

(1) Song to the Evening Star (‘‘Tannhauser"”) (Cello 18759 REC. US. PAT OFF 
Solo) (2) Toreador Song (‘‘Carmen’’) (3) This trademark and the trademarked 
Soldiers’ Chorus ("Faust") (Bassoon Solo) (8) Tose under ae ia" Paak ot Rett 
Woman is _ tay ) (Celesta Solo) VICTOR TALKING ‘MACHINE CO. 

opuilar assics amden, N. J. 
(1) Badinage (Herkert) (Piccolo Solo) (2) Legend) 


of the Bells (Planquetie) (Bells) (3) Humoresque 











(Dvorak) (Violin Solo) (4) Scherzo, Third Sym- 








phony (Beethoven) (Bassoon) + 18800 
(1) Menuett (Paderewski) (Viola Solo) (2) Gavotte 
( Popper) (Violin Solo) (3) Menuette in G ( Beethoven) 
(Clarinet Duet) (4) Sarabande (Bach) (Oboe Solo) 
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Have You Seen “Music Appreciation for Little Children ?”’ 
For further information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write to 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 











Camden, New Jersey 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 





BUYING 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-11% S—uUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg., 








B-26—Closet 





BANGOR, PA. 











WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, while 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. Slate being non-porous 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


In comparison, the word “economy” 


These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 








(Continued from Page 62) 
given each of the items and enter the total as 
the score for stairways. One-story buildings 
shall not be scored on stairs. 

A building two stories in height and contain- 
ing eight classrooms above the first floor should 
have at least two well separated stairways lead- 
ing directly to an exit to the street or school 
grounds. They should be fire and smokeproof 
and the enclosing walls should be of fireproof 
materials. The stairs should not be less than 
four feet in width with handrails on each side. 
A building three stories in height and containing 
twelve classrooms above the first story should 
have at least three similar stairways. Larger 
buildings shoyld have stairways in proportion to 
the size of the building. Two stairs that land 
together in one hallway shall be counted as only 
one stair. 

(a) Number of Continuous Stairs. If stairs 
are well located and sufficient in number to 
empty building in three minutes, score 20 points. 
If four minutes are required to empty building, 
score 10 points. If more than 4 minutes are re- 
quired, score 0. 

(b) Fireproof Construction and With Fire- 
proof Enclosing Wallis. If stairs are fireproof 
and have fireproof enclosing walls, score 25 
points. If not, score 0. 

(c) Protected by Smoke-Proof Doors which 
Are Normally Closed. Score 10 points. If not, 
score 0. 

(d) Hand Rails Both Sides. Score 7 points. 
If hand rails on one side, score 3 points. If no 
hand rails, score 0. 

(e) Stairways Lead Direct to Exits. Score 8 
points. If they do not, score 0. 

(f) Safety Treads. Steps finished with an 
abrasive metal or of concrete with a mixture of 
carborundum score perfect. Treads of alberine 
or slate, or wood, also score perfect. Cement 
stairs without approved safety treads, score 0. 

(g) Width of Treads. Treads 12 or more 
inches wide, score 4 points. Ten and one-half or 
more inches wide, 2 points, less than 101% inches, 
score 0. 

(h) Height of Risers. Risers 7 or less inches 
high, score 4 points. If more than 7 inches, 
score 0. 

(i) Width of Stairs. Stairs four feet or more 
wide, score 6 points, less than four feet, score 0. 


(j) Absence of Winding Steps. When steps 
are straight without winding, score 6 points. 
When not, score 0. 

(k) Absence of Closets Under Stairs. When 
stairs are without any closets under them, score 
7 points. When there are closets, score 0. 

(1) Stairs Well Separated. Score 10 points. 
When not, score 0. 

(m) Absence of Open Wells. Score 8 points. 
When there are open wells, score 0. 

(9) Floors. If of narrow boards, 2 or less 
inches wide, good condition, score 25 points. De- 
duct 5 points for wide boards. Deduct 15 points 
if wide cracks exist or floors are splintered and 
worn. If not as poor as here described, rate ac- 
cordingly. 

(10) Blackboards. If blackboards are of 
good quality slate and total up to 50 linear feet per 
room, score 20 points. Deduct 10 points for com- 
position blackboards, and 20 points for black 
paint on plastered walls. Deduct 5 points for 
each 10 feet under the standard of 50 linear feet 
per room. 

(11) Fire Escapes. A sub-table has been pro- 
vided for arriving at the score to be given fire 
escapes. Fill in the score for each of the items 
in the sub-table in accordance with the following 
instructions, total up the actual scores given each 
of the items and enter the total as the score for 
fire escapes. One-story buildings and buildings 
whose interior construction excludes the need of 
outside fire escapes shall not be scored on fire 
escapes. 

If fire escapes are provided on the outside of 
the building they should be constructed of iron 
or steel; the treads and risers should be solid and 
the treads should not be less than ten and one- 
half inches in width and risers not more than 
seven inches in height. The stairs should not be 
less than 36 inches in width and hand-rails should 
be provided on-each sidé of the stairs in addition 
to a protective enclosure five feet high on each 
side and around platforms. Intermediate landings 
should be provided in all long runs of stairs. 
No gates or doors should be provided at the foot 
of stairs. The fire escapes should be approached 
by doors opening outward at or near the floor 
line and the doors leading to fire escapes should 
be equipped with suitable anti-panic bolts or 
catches. 

(a) Construction. If constructed entirely of 


iron, score 10 points. If not all iron, score 0. 

(b) Treads And Risers Closed. If closed 
score 6 points. If not, score 0. 

(c) Approached From Windows or Doors. If 
approached from doors, score 15 points; if from 
windows, score 0. 

(d) Width of Stairs. If 36 inches or more 
wide, score 8 points. If less, score 0. 

(e) Width of Treads. If 10% or more inches 
wide, score 7 points; if less, score 0. 

(ft) Height of Risers. If 7 or less inches 
high, score 7 points; if 8 or less inches high, 
score 3; if more than 8 inches high, score 0. 

(zg) Hand Rails, Both Sides. If on both sides, 
score 5; if on one side, score 3; if no hand rails, 
score 0. 

(h) Standard Protective Guard on Outside. 
If outside of fire escape is provided with heavy 
galvanized wire mesh screen or other approved 
protective railing, score 5 points; if not, score 0. 

(i) Intermediate Landing Provided. This is 
necessary only on long runs. If a short run, or 
if it is provided on a long run, score 5 points; if 
not provided on long run, score 0. 

(j) Bottom Flight Immovable. If immovable, 
score 5 points; if not, score 0. 

(k) Absence of Gate or Door at Bottom. If 
there is no gate, door or other obstacle at bottom, 
score 5 points; if there is, score 0. 

(1) Adequate to Dismiss in 4 Minutes. If 
adequate, score 17 points; if requiring 5 minutes, 
10 points; over 5 minutes, score 0. 

(m) Wire Glass Windows. Windows passed 
by a fire escape which is less than four feet dis- 
tant must be glazed with wire glass and will be 
scored 5 points. If wire glass is not used, score 
0. 

(12) Light. When windows are on left of 
pupils only and equal 20 per cent of floor space, 
score 100. A ten per cent deficiency in the re 
quired glass area may be corrected by the use of 
prism glass in the upper sash. When windows 
are on both left and right, deduct 60 points from 
the 100-point perfect score; when on right, left 
and rear, deduct 60 points; when on left and rear, 
deduct 20 points; when on right and rear, de 
duct 80 points; when on right only, deduct 80 
points; when in front of pupils, score 0. When 
window space is under 20 per cent of floor sur- 
face, deduct 4 points for each one per cent under 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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“THATS a year after year money saving which is 
equal to big dividends on your investment in tem- 


perature regulation—for big buildings or residences 
—to say nothing of the value of greater comfort and healthfulness. 


Mere regulation of heating source 
by thermostat ina single room is 
not adequate. Some rooms will 
be forced to 80 degrees or more to 
bring other rooms to 70 degrees. Some 
rooms will be overheated, others un- 
derheated. 


The only temperature regulation that 
means full economy, and correct heat- 
ing of every room, according to need of 
each room is thermostatic control of 
heating units of each room, and auto- 
matic regulation of heating source ac- 
cording to heat demands. 


The Johnson System of temperature 
regulation delivers heat to each room 
only according to its needs— maintains 
constant temperatures, without over- 
heating, or underheating in any room 
—without fuel waste. 


Johnson Service, with engineering, sales 
and service organizations in all princi- 
pal cities matches the mechanical su- 
periority of Johnson Systems. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1/3 of Your’ 
Coal Pile 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and 


fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. “PR 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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Chapter 5 of a series on Structural Slate, 


Toilet Enclosures 


has been prepared in a form which will aid in 
determining upon standardized sizes, arrange- 
ments and parts of Toilet Enclosures and in 
specifying them accordingly. 

The thickness, jointing and construction of 
“Pyramid” Type Enclosures are fully detailed, 
similar to the drawing illustrated. These de- 
tails, perspectives, plans and descriptions indi- 
cate exactly what will be furnished by The 
Structural Slate Company to the contractor and 
how, without the necessity of specialized indi- 
vidual detail drawings, the standardized types 
should be erected. 


As an indication of the manner in which these Chapters assist 
Architects, School Officials and Contractors, the following typical 
specification is quoted from Chapter 5: 


urnish and install Toilet enclosures in boys’ 








(girls’) lavatory and leave rigid and complete 
with oil finish. To be Type BB-1 as described and 
illustrated on pages 24 and 25 of Chapter 5 of a 
Series on Structural Slate issued January 15th, 
1921, by the Structural Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa.” 








(Continued from Page 64) 
the required 20 per cent. When the light is ad- 
mitted differently in various rooms, score each 
room separately; find the average score of all the 
rooms and enter the average figure on the score 
sheet. 

(13) Shades. Rolling shades fastened on 
windows on a line with the center of the sash 
and arranged to allow one to be raised and the 
other to be lowered, translucent so as to exclude 
glare of the sun, but not all the light, are stand- 
ard, and shall be scored 20 points perfect. Ad- 
justable shades which can be hung at any point 
on window shall also be scored perfect. For 
single shades rolling from top of window, deduct 
5 points. If shades are dark in color or opaque, 
deduct 5 points; if shutters, blinds or Venetian 
blinds are used, score 0; if shades are out of re- 
pair or worn out, score 0. 

(14) Seating. Single adjustable seats of 
proper size for pupils with surface smooth, clean 
and entirely free of cutting and carving and ar- 
ranged on a basis of 18 square feet of floor space 
per pupil are standard, and shall be scored 100 
points perfect. Deduct 60 points from 100-point 
perfect score if seats are of improper size; de- 
duct 40 points if they are cut, carved or marked; 
30 points if too many seats for floor area; 80 
points if double seats or desks are used. 

(15) Ventilation. The standard ventilation 
system, which will be scored 100 points perfect, 
introduced by mechanical devices, fresh, properly 
warm air in volume equal to 30 cubic feet per 
minute per pupil entirely independent of atmos- 
pheric conditions. The temperature should be 
automatically or thermostatieally controlled. Air 
should be introduced in the classrooms at such 
points as will give proper circulation and at a 
velocity that will not create objectionable 
draughts. Doors and windows should be kept 
closed. If temperature of the air is not auto 
matically controlled, deduct 25 points from 100- 
point perfect score; if system is not used, score 
0. If there is no system, score 0. If the ventil- 
ating system is not equipped with power-driven 
fans, deduct 60 points. A one-story building ven- 
tilated by approved ventilating stoves shall score 
100 points perfect; if not equipped with ventilat- 
ing stoves shall score 0. 

(16) Heating System. If capable of heating 
all parts of the building to a uniform tempera- 


ture of 70 degrees in zero weather, with the ven- 
tilating system in operation, score 50 points. If 
building cannot be heated to 70 degrees in zero 
weather with ventilating system in operation, 
score 0. 

(17) Heater Room. The standard heater 
room, which shall be scored 25 points perfect. 
shall be enclosed with walls of brick masonry or 
concrete, and all windows or door openings, in- 
cluding frames, shall be provided with fireproof 
sash and doors. Springs shall be provided to 
keep them normally closed. The heater and 
smoke pipe shall be enclosed entirely within 
standard fireproof construction, and the floor 
above shall be fireproof. 

If the smoke pipe is 2 feet or less from wood 
floor beams over heater room, deduct 20 points. 
If ceiling is plastered on wood joists, deduct 20 
points. If heater room is entirely unprotected, 
deduct 20 points. If the heater and smoke pipes 
are within wooden partition walls, deduct 23 
points. If heater and smoke pipe are within 
fireproof construction without fire doors at open- 
ings, deduct 15 points. 

(18) Manual Training and Domestic Science 
Rooms. The standard manual training or 
domestic science room, which will score 20 points 
perfect, if fireproof, has exhaust fans to expel 
fumes and dust, with ceilings not less than 10 
feet from floor and with window surface equal 
to 20 per cent of floor surface. Deduct 3 points 
if not fireproof; 3 points for insufficient light; 2 
points in absence of exhaust fans, and 5 points 
for ceilings less than 10 feet high. 

(19) Toilet Rooms. In buildings where run- 
ning water can be obtained modern inside toilets 
are standard. To be graded 75 points perfect, 
they shall be sufficient in number, well lighted 
and ventilated, with water closets of individual 
flushing type, with the flushing urinals of por- 
celain or equally non-absorbent material. The 
toilet room floors shall be finished with non-ab- 
sorbing material, and shall be equipped with at 
least two lavatories with running water, soap 
and paper towels. Proper exhaust fans shall be 
used for ventilation. 

Deduct 30 points if not well lighted and ven- 
tilated; 60 points if flushing toilets are not used; 
60 points if flushing urinals are not used; 15 
points if exhaust fans are omitted; 40 points if 
wash basins are omitted; 20 points if floors 


are absorbent; 40 points if urinals are of absorb- 
ent material; 80 points if latrine fixtures are 
used where running water can be obtained; 20 
points if insufficient accommodations; 40 points 
for obscene cutting or marking. 

Where running water cannot be obtained, and 
it is necessary to have outside toilets, the out- 
houses may be graded 80 points, provided they 
meet the following requirements: They shall 
have a brick or concrete vault equipped with a 
ventilating flue running through the roof; the 
building shall be ventilated by a window at least 
two feet square covered by fly screen; the build- 
ing shall have a spring door, and the two out- 
houses shall be separated by a closed wood fence 
at least 7 feet high. A boys’ urinal shall be pro- 
vided outside of building, properly protected with 
roof covering. Toilets shall have lids over seats. 
Deduct 50 points if brick or concrete vault is not 
used; 40 points if not ventilated by a window; 
30 points if window is not screened; 30 points for 
absence of ventilating flues; 30 points if spring 
doors are not used; 50 points if not separated by 
a fence 7 feet high; 50 points for absence of boys’ 
urinal separately; 20 points for absence of seats; 
30 points for obscene cutting or marking. If 
buildings are dilapidated or out of repair, score 0. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
Columbia, Tenn. An addition to the An- 
drews School is being completed at a cost of $12,- 
000. The city has school property valued at 
$300,000 and a system of schools second to none 
in the south. 

—Plainview, Tex. The board is about to pur- 
chase a site for a new senior high school to be 
erected within the next year or two. It is 
planned to use the old building as a junior high 
school. 

-Wabash, Ind. The board plans the erection 
of a junior-senior high school. 

—Caguas, P. R. The municipal assembly has 
completed plans for new schools during the pres- 
ent year. A total of $175,000 will be used in the 
construction of a high school and assembly hall. 
Two further grammar and elementary schools 
will be erected. Besides these buildings, the as- 
sembly will dedicate $30,000 for the construction 
of rural schools in the different barrios. 

—During the present year the municipality of 
Quebradillas, P. R., with a budget of $3,127, 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Morey. Junior High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 
W.E. & A. A. Fisher, Archts. 


Kawneer 


SIMPLEX 
WEIGHTLESS REVERSIBLE 
WINDOW FIXTURES 


MADE OF SOLID BRONZE 


The above illustrations show how efficiently window groups may be arranged when 
the sash are installed with Kawneer-Simplex weightless, revolving fixtures, as 
only plain plank jamb frames and mullions are used instead of thick and bungle- 
some weight pockets. Many school architects have been able to obtain an addi- 
tional 12 inches in width of glass area in a 10 foot window opening by using 
modern Simplex sash. 


MANY OTHER POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
LET US SEND YOU FULL DETAILS. 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
NILES MICHIGAN 
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The Deck Top is easily removed and 
as easily replaced. 
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THE E. L. GROVER CO., N@RTHWESTEDE ©O., 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1401 U 


SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 


WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., SOUTHERN § 
Huntington, W. Va. Raleigh, ™ 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, Illinois 6 


224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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e con the National Education Asso- 
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Movabiistable Chair Desks for your schools. 
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MADE IN THREE QUALITIES OF MATERIAL 


Unfinished Leatherette Semi-Leatherette 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS : 








(Continued from Page 66) 

solved its building problem by asking a loan to 
purchase four houses. The authorities grantea 
the loan and the buildings were promptly ac- 
quired. One of them was devoted to the city 
hall and the rest were used for the junior high 
school. The purchases included a tract of land 
which was devoted to a playground and school 
garden. 

—Albuquergue, N. Mex. The board has dis- 
posed of a bond issue of $425,000, the proceeds of 
which will be used for enlarging the school fa- 
cilities. A survey is under way to determine 
the kind of a program to be carried out. 

—Malone, N. Y. A four-room school is planned 
for the mill section of the town. In addition, 
$250,000 in bonds have been voted for a new 
grade school. 

—Port Arthur, Tex. The board plans to expend 
approximately $500,000 on a new high school. 
Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., is the architect. 

—New York, N. Y. To expedite the construc- 
tion of new school buildings, the board has cen- 
tralized all new construction under the super- 
intendent of school buildings and has taken steps 
to repeal the law prohibiting the awarding of 
contracts in bulk for the erection of buildings. 

The board has adopted a resolution of the 
building committee providing that a bill be in- 
troduced at the next session of the legislature, 
permitting the board to award in bulk as one 
contract, the work of general construction, 
plumbing and drainage, electric equipment, heat- 
ing and ventilating and temperature regulation 
apparatus, in connection with the erection of new 
buildings and additions to buildings. 

—Port Jervis, N. Y. The board has purchased 
a twenty-acre site for a junior-senior high school. 
Plans for the building have been accepted. 

—Scranton, Pa. The board has accepted 
plans for the erection of a junior high school to 
cost $750,000. The buiiding will accommodate 
1,200 pupils in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years. The Central High School will be enlarged 
at an estimated cost of $500,000. 


—Amherst, 0. The school district, during the 
past summer, voted a bond issue of $125,000 for 
a school building program. A three-mill levy for 
additional schoo] support was carried at the No- 
vember election. 
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—Montpelier, O. A three-mill levy was voted 
at the November election. The levy was carried 
by a large majority. 

Ludington, Mich. Bonds in the amount of 
$30,000 have been provided for the erection of a 
gymnasium and community hall. 

—Waurika, Okla. A junior high school is 
nearing completion. The building has an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of one thousand 
persons. 

—Keene, N. H. The Roosevelt School will be 
completed shortly at an estimated cost of from 
$60,000 to $70,000. The building will be used for 
the first six grades. 

—Jamestown, N. Y. During the past few 
months the sum of $550,000 has been expended 
in providing additions for five of the grade 
schools. The building program is a preliminary 
to the erection of a modern high school. 

—Cameron, Tex. A new two-story. school 
building, with equipment, has been presented to 
the city as a gift by Mrs. C. H. Yoe. The build- 
ing is given in honor of Mr. Yoe and cost $175,- 
000. 

—Teague, Tex. Bonds have been voted for the 
erection of a high school. 

—Penn Yan, N. Y. Steps have been taken 
toward the erection of a new school. The build- 
ing will accommodate three hundred pupils of 
the junior high school. 

—The residents of the rural. community of 
San Antonio, Quebradillas, Porto Rico, being will- 
ing to increase the educational facilities of the 
Ramon Saavedra Rural School, asked the organ- 
ization of the sixth and seventh grades in the 
school. The local school authorities asked them 
to provide a new room and they collected money 
among the parents, sold tickets for a show and 
in two months had completed the erection of a 
one-room annex to the existing building. The 
conveyances for the transportation of the lumber 
were given by the prominent farmers of the com- 
munity. 


-After securing the approval of the voters to 

a bond issue for new schools and the repair of 

old ones, the school board at Atlanta, Ga., pro- 

poses to secure a survey of the entire school- 

house situation in order-to determine upon a 
comprehensive plan of action. 

—‘The process of planning a school building 





PROTECT FREE TEXT BOOKS 


from the WEAR that comes from the 
Daily Use and Abuse of the Pupils 


Holden Book Covers 


REDUCE the Annual Expense of Feeo Books 
by Making them LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Z 
Tri-Leatherette ' 
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should involve the constant cooperative study of 
the school authorities and a competent architect, 
one who specializes in schoolhouse construction”, 
said Mr. F. E. Spaulding in addressing the new 
school board at New Bedford, Mass. “The 
primary function of the school authorities should 
be to supply the educational purposes that the 
building is to serve; while that of the architect 
should be to adapt his plans, most effectively and 
economically to the realization of these purposes. 
Both together, school authorities and architect, 
should critically study and revise tentative 
sketches until the desired result is achieved.” 

—‘The construction phase is a comparatively 
unimportant part of a city schoolhouse depart- 
ment,” said R. Clipston Sturgis who was formerly 
in architectural charge of the Boston schools. 
“Tt must be done rightly, of course, but the real 
work of the department, like the work of the 
architect lies in the study of a problem and the 
development of a plan to meet that problem.” 

—Cleveland, O. Construction work will begin 
in the spring on the new Henry Longfellow 
School which is to cost a little less than $500,- 
000. The building which is planned in the Ital- 
ian style of architecture, will be built of brick 
and limestone, and will contain about 22 class- 
rooms. 

—Sandpoint, Ida. An issue of $140,000 in 
bonds for a new high school has remained un- 
sold. The bids of the bonding houses have not 
been sufficient to permit the marketing of the 
bonds at par as required by law. 

—The school board at Rockton, IIll., has let 
contracts for a community high school at $101,- 
000. This is $10,000 less than the building would 
have cost if contracted for in May last. 

—Bordentown, N. J. Preliminary plans for 4 
new high school were prepared by the board in 
December. Construction work will start in the 
early spring. 

—Mt. Airy, N.C. An eleven-room grade school 
has been erected. The building will be ready 
for occupancy next year. 


A large section of the high school grounds has 
been graded and filled, to provide a large athletic 
field. The grounds are enclosed with a good 
fence and a grandstand has been built to seat 
more than five hundred persons. The cost of the 
improvements was $4,600. 
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See 


NARRAGANSETT 
Gymnasium Equipment 


at Booth 125 
Chicago N. E. A. Convention 





One of our many 
complete installations 


State Normal School 
La Crosse, Wis. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave 
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A Quick Slide-- 
and Safety 


Reaching safety through a Dow Spiral Slide Fire 
Escape means just that—a quick slide. Stumbling 
or falling is impossible—a child of six can escape as 
quickly and surely as a boy of eighteen, 


How different from the hazardous, unsightly step 
fire escapes. The peril of attempting to escape on 
one of these spidery, fear-inspiring contrivances is 
as great as in fire itself. For statistics show that 
more people are killed and crippled because of them 
than are burned in fires. It is your duty to see that 
your building is provided with the utmost of safety. 


The Dow Co. 


Incorporated 
300 N. Buchanan St. Louisville, Ky. 




















Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open s0 as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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A Model Installation of 


Our Catalog ‘‘L”’ will be sent on 
request. It’s an edition de luxe— 
128 pages—profusely illustrated— 
embodies complete plans and sug- 
gestions for Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool, Playground and 
Locker. Room Equipment — to- 
gether with a mass of data com- 
piled by us during our 45 years’ 
experience. Write us on your 
letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. , St. Louis, Mo. 
New York San Francisco 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 
% Chicago 336 W. Madison St. 














THE FAYETTE COUNTY BOARD'S 
EXPLANATION, 
Editor, School Board Journal: 

In your December, 1921, issue of the American 
School Board Journal I note the following item: 
“The Fayette County, Kentucky, Board of Edu- 
cation has refused payment of a $50,000 loan con- 
tracted for by a previous board. It is contended 
that the board is not liable for debts created by 
the former body.” 

This item tends to leave the impression that 
the Fayette County Board of Education is at- 
tempting to evade its just debts and in so far is 
injurious to our credit; and I am writing you 
this in the hope that you will correct this state- 
ment by publishing this letter. 

When the present board of education of Fay- 
ette County, Kentucky, entered office March 1, 
1921, it found no money in the treasury and that 
an indebtedness of $100,000 had been created 
some time prior to its taking office, and there 
still remained three months unfinished of the 
school year, entailing an additional expense of 
approximately $50,000. Investigation shows that 
the income for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1921, had been expended prior to January 1 and 
that an indebtedness of $75,000 had been in- 
curred by the previous board after all of its in- 
come for the year had been expended. 

The borrowing of this money was in violation 
of Section 157 of the Constitution of the -Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky which says: “No county, 
city, town, taxing district or other municipality 
shall be authorized or permitted to become in- 
debted in any manner or for any purpose to an 
amount exceeding, in any year, the income and 
revenue provided for such year, without the as- 
sent of two-thirds of the voters thereof, voting 
at an election to be held for that purpose; and 
any indebtedness contracted in violation of this 
section shall be void. * * * Nor shall such 
contract be enforceable by the person with whom 
made; nor shall such municipality ever be au- 
thorized to assume the same.” 

On the advice of the attorney general of the 
state the board declined to pay these obligations 
until a legal method of so doing could be found. 
As the indebtedness was mainly incurred for 








Letters to the Editor 


the purpose of paying for schoolhouses the board 
felt that the county had received the benefit from 
the expenditure but could not pay for the school- 
houses in the present form of the indebtedness. 
An offer was made to the holders of these notes 
for them to take back the schoolhouses and can- 
cel the notes of the board, then permit the board 
to rent the schoolhouses for the sum of $10,000 
a year. All sums in excess of $4,500 to accumul- 
ate in the hands of the trustees until the school- 
houses could be bought back. 

This is the proposition which has been submit- 
ted to the holders of the notes, but as yet we 
have received no reply from them. The board 
has never contended that it was not liable for 
just debts created by its predecessors in office, 
but it does not feel that it can assume any debt 
contrary to the advice of the highest legal au- 
thority in the state, the Attorney-General. 

Gilbert L. Bailey, 
Chairman. 
STIMULATING SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 
Editor: 

Apropos of several cartoons you have recently 
published regarding lightweight teachers and 
schoolmen and heavyweight salaries, we observe 
the following conditions here in the West: 

The supply of capable and trained schoolmen is 
lamentably short. It is q@ rare thing for a youth 
of ability and aggressive personality to enter uni- 
versity with the intention of studying education, 
pursue a four or five year course in school ad- 
ministration and supervision, and then enter 
public school work. Many boys do this thing in 
law, medicine, business and engineering but it is 
unusual to find them doing it in education. The 
ranks of the teaching profession are recruited in 
considerable measure from the “weak sisters,” 
the “odd fellows” and college graduates who could 
not make a success in other lines. 

I am proud of my profession and my work and 
it hurts to say this. Yet I would be blind if I did 
not realize that it is an extremely rare thing for 
public schools to attract and permanently hold 
young men of ability. 

In a private conversation during our recent 
county institute State Superintendent Churchill 
was discussing the recently adopted county unit 





plan of school administration and supervision. 
One of his comments was that if all the counties 
in the state were to adopt this most desirable 
form of organization in the next several years, 
there would not be available a sufficient supply 
of trained and capable school men to fill the posi- 
tion of county superintendent. In reply to a ques- 
tion as to how men of ability were to be attracted 
to teaching, he said that an increase in salaries 
was the only way, 

I firmly believe that the school profession today 
is “under-manned” not only in numbers but in 
quality and that the only way to convince capable 
youths that education offers enviable -opportun- 
ities is to raise salaries to the point where the 
public schools will compete in a measure with 
other professions. 

In the interim between the time salaries are 
raised and men of ability start entering the pro- 
fession of teaching and supervision of schools 
there will be a period of “heavy-weight salaries” 
and “lightweight superintendents.” But the 
raise in salaries will have to precede the raise in 
quality. College men will have to be shown the 
opportunities in teaching before they will elect 
to serve our public schools. 

J. W. Heard, 
Principal, High School, Heppner, Ore. 
December 24, 1921. 
RARE OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
To the Editor: 

In your December issue (1921) (page 111) isa 
statement that at a recent exposition at Cincin- 
nati one of the most interesting exhibits was 
that showing the development of textbooks, and 
that the oldest textbook in the collection was 
“Fenning’s Universal Spelling Book—A new and 
Easy Guide to the English Language,” London, 
1788. 

I have in my collection a copy of “The Ameri- 
can Grammar: or, A Complete Introduction to 


the English and Latin Languages, by Robert 
Ross, A. M., Hartford: Printed by Nathaniel 
Patten, a few Rods North of the Court-House, 
1782.” 


Please note particularly that at the close of 
the Revolutionary War we had an “American” 
grammar. The quaint preface reveals the fact 
that only boys were expected to study. the book. 
Grammar is defined as “The Art of Speaking and 
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Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 








Writing any Language properly, that is, accord- 
ing to the general Usage or Custom of good 
Speakers and Writers; whether English, Latin, 
Greek, etc. Its Parts are four; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody.” 

On page 199, following Finis, we find: “The 
following Books and other Articles may be had 
at Nathaniel Patten’s Shop, a iittle North of the 
Court-House, Hartford: Bibles, Testaments, Dil- 
worth’s and Fenning’s Spelling Books, Psalters, 
Primmers (sic), Watts’ Psalms and Hymns bound 
in one Vol. or separate (sic), Pocket Dictionaries, 
Chesterfield’s Letters, Pupil of Pleasure, Young 
Man’s best Companion, Pope’s Essay on Man, 
History of the Marters (sic), Mrs. Rowe’s Let- 
ters, History of the War, Diseases of the Army, 
Latin Accidenses, ditto Corderies, ditto Erasmis, 
ditto Words and Phrases, ditto Testaments, 
Clark’s Justin ditto.” 

I have also a copy of “An Easy Guide to Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,” the title page of which is miss- 
ing, but the “Dedication to the Schoolmasters of 
Great Britain and Ireland” and the Preface are 
both signed by D. Fenning, London, Sept. 1, 1767. 
This book contains much of Reduction, Rule of 
Three, Tare and Tret, etc. 

A more fascinating book than either of the 
above, however, is “The New Complete Letter 
Writer; or, The Art of Correspondence, contain- 
ing Letters on the most important Subjects, viz. 
Business, Friendship, Love and Marriage, Court- 
ship, Politeness, Economy, Affection, Amusement, 
Duty, Advice, Religion, etc. Composed by 
Writers eminent for their Perspicuity and Ele- 
gance of Expression, to which are added the Prin- 
ciples of Politeness, extracted from the Letters 
of the late Lord Chesterfield. With Forms of 
Message Cards, and a copious English Spelling 
Dictionary. Philadelphia: Printed by William 
Spotswood, Front-Street. M. DCC, XC.” 

W. K. Fowler. 
Lincoln, Nebr., December 21, 1921. 





—Wilkinsburg, Pa. The contract has been let 
for the construction of a new 21-room school 
building to cost $262,000. The building was de- 
signed by Architects Alden and Harlow of Pitts- 
burgh and is to be completed in August, 1922. 

—Danville, Ky. Bids have been received for 
the construction of a high school to cost $100,000. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE KEENE 
SCHOOLS. 

—For the past ten or twelve years the schools 
of Keene, N. H., have been under the supervision 
of the State Normal School. This was a unique 
plan as the city paid over to the state a sum of 
money each year on per capita attendance which 
was used to defray expenses for teachers, school 
books and equipment. The normal school had 
direct supervision over the schools, engaged the 
teachers, and used the schools for practice teach- 
ing in connection with the normal school. 

Last winter an agitation was started and it was 
decided to take over the schools and run them as 
formerly. The board desired to know the faults 
of the schools if any, and called upon the state 
board for asurvey. The survey was made in May 
under the direction of Deputy Commissioner W. 
M. May, Superintendent Jackson, Almon Bushnell, 
and Wm. C. T. Adams, who is now superintend- 
ent. 

In the survey, intelligence tests were given to 
all pupils below the high school. The tests were 
given in arithmetic, reading, history and spelling. 
It was found that the same grades differed» widely 
in the different schools and there were also great 
differences in individual cases. One of the rea- 
sons for the difference was: First, that the chil- 
dren were permitted to enter school at 5 years; 
second, the system did not permit close super- 
vision of the training,school girls. To remedy 
the first defect, the age was raised to 5% years 
in September and will be raised later to full 6 
years. It was recommended that there be more 
drill in the fundamental subjects and that the 
training of students be limited to two schools, 
with closer and more intensive supervision of 
cadet teaching. It was suggested that standard 
tests be given systematically and periodically in 
order to measure the progress of the pupils, that 
the schools be graded on the basis of intelligence 
tests, that all the schools be placed under one 
superintendent, that better salaries be paid to 
keep good teachers, and that a closer articulation 
be established between the schools. 

Dr. Wm. C, T. Adams, head of the department 
of education, of the Plymouth State Normal 
School and superintendent of the Plymouth 
Union, was elected as superintendent and began 
his work in August. 





HELP THE UNITED STATES PREPARE 


for the inevitable future competition among nations, for economic pros- 
perity and supremacy by teaching thrift through the installation of the 


As a result of the organi- 





Automatic Receiving Teller 
100% THRIFT SYSTEM | 
in the schools of your city 


IT IS INSTALLED AT NO EXPENSE TO THE SCHOOL | 
Receives the pennies, nickels, dimes, and quarters which otherwise would J 
be foolishly spent and in return issues stamp receipts of equal value. f 
These stamps placed in a folder furnished by the local bank are credited | 
on a savings account when ONE DOLLAR has been accumulated. | 

IT DOES NOT | 
REQUIRE THE TEACHER TO HANDLE FUNDS 
REQUIRE THE TEACHER TO MAKE REPORTS 
DISRUPT SCHOOL ROUTINE OR PROGRAM 
BUT 


TEACHES THE PUPIL ACTUAL BANKING FORMS 
PERMITS THE PUPIL TO DEPOSIT EVERY DAY 


Visit our booth, No. 129, at the Chicago Convention 
A POST CARD BRINGS PARTICULARS 


General Sales Offices 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


404 Wrigley Building 
Chicago 


New York Offices 
Equitable Building | 


zation, ail the school buildings have been put in 
excellent condition. A new Roosevelt School to 
cost from $60,000 to $75,000 is nearing comple 
tion. The new plan is working out to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 





Bend, Ore. An annual budget of $176,910 
has been adopted for 1922. This reduces the 
item of operating expenses $12,000 over that of 
last year. 

In a recent award of construction contracts 
for two new schools the New York City Board of 
Education effected a saving of $154,000 over the 
original estimates. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $49,495,000 for the school 
year 1922. A demand will be made on the city 
council for a tax levy of $52,100,000. 

The 1922 levy is an increase of 17.07 per cent 
over the 1921 appropriation which was $44,500, 
000. Of this, $34,000,000 is for educational pur- 
poses and $10,500,000 for building purposes. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. A full revised survey 
of the city school building requirements has been 
ordered by the board of education in order that 
the work of constructing necessary buildings and 
additions may be started. Additions are needed 
in most of the schools since the buildings have 
an excess of students. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. An eleven and one-half mill 
levy, designed to yield $8,797,500, has been adop- 
ted by the board, which with the state appropria- 
tions and other sources of revenue, will bring 
the amount for 1922 up to $10,374,200. 

Stockton, Calif. At the present growth of 
the school population, it is estimated that it will 
be necessary to erect a school building, with ac 
commodations for 700 pupils, once every two 
years. Plans are at present being prepared for 
two more buildings to be erected early in the 
spring. A new McKinley school has been com- 
pleted and occupied. 

Under the Edmunds bill recently passed by 
the state legislature, of Pennsylvania, school 
boards have the power to levy any millage neces 
sary for carrying out the school program. School 
district finances cannot be curtailed by a lower- 
ing of the property assessment. Under the old 


law, boards of education could not tax beyond 
twenty mills. 
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Playground Equipment 
“Superior Apparatus” 


bee Our Exhibit at the 
N.E. A. Convention, Chicago 


New 1922 De Luxe Catalog Now Ready 


Many New Outfits and Combinations 


Prices Considerably Lower 


HILL-STANDARD CO. Anderson, Indiana 
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The New Model E Electric — 
Latest G&G Telescopic Hoist 


T= latest G&G Hoist possesses 
many distinct improvements over 
the old Model E Electric. It is even more 
economical in operation, and is, if any- 
thing, more sturdy in construction. A 
very important new feature is the lower- 
, ing of loads by gravity, thus saving cur- 
‘| rent consumption. 











Performance 


It was a G&G Model E, at Hotel Grand, 
1 New York, that raised 3500 cans of ashes in 
| one continuous operation following the accumu- 
} lation after a heavy winter storm. This with- 
} out mechanical failure of any kind, and this 
| Hoist continues to give entire satisfaction. 


It was a G&G Model E Electric Hoist at 
the Hotel Navarre, New York, that upon being 
tested for current consumption showed an aver- 
age cost of operation of only one cent for rais- 
ing and lowering every 45 cans. 





| 
| 
| 
| Investigate this modern method 
of ash removal. When writing, 
| please tell us height of lift, quan- 
| tity of ashes to be removed and 
| how often, and location of drive- 
way. A rough sketch will help. 
| 
| 
1| 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York 


Makers of 











Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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Introducing 


BRONZALUN 


Anti-Stip Treads 


For tread surfaces of distinction, but providing a 
safe footing such as entrance door saddles and steps, 
main floor elevator door saddles, safety treads on mar- 
ble stairs, stair nosings, etc. 


BRONZALUN is a casting of the highest qual- 
ity bronze and abrasive grit, manufactured in the 
same manner that has won for FERALUN the 
favorable recognition of leading architects and en- 
gineers throughout the United States and Canada. 
It combines architectural superiority with dura- 
bility and anti-slip effectiveness. 


The abrasive grit in the wearing surface of 
BRONZALUN treads avoids the imminent dan- 


ger of slipping which is frequent on plain metal. 


The old-fashioned slippery brass entrance door 
saddle, and stair tread and nosing are no longer 
proper in this era of “Safety First.” The same 
material in the usual forms, but with abrasive grit 
in the wearing surface to resist wear and prevent 
slipping, is obtainable in BRONZALUN. 


Write for 2-22 Folder. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS COMPANY 


50 CHURCH STREET . - . NEW YORK CITY 
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IDITY 


Determines 


the Life 
of the Locker 


OU can pivot a 

'Y tron Locker on 
one leg and the 
door will open and shut 
easily and surely. The 
frame and door are 
rigid in themselves. 
They require no level- 
ing to operate perfectly. 


This rigidity effectually 
prevents the warping 
of the frame, the sag- 
ging of the door, or the 
binding of the hinges 

. or locking device that 
so often renders steel lockers unfit for use. 


ea 


LYON Lockers are built throughout to give continuous 
satisfactory service. 


Our Bulletin No. 206 on request. 
a Metallic Manufacturing, Co., oO Ill. 
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407 Buffalo Street 
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1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Representatives In All Principal Cities. 


Illustration shows ane of the DAHLSTROM hollow metal smoke screen units in the 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I. 
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Dahlstrom hollow metal smoke screens will give even more 
sanitation and low cost of upkeep. 
can be finished in plain colors or grained to match any 
They are easy to keep clean. 
over the surface removes dust and dirt. 


A damp cloth passed 


We will gladly send further details upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
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19 So. LaSalle St. 








KEEPING PATHS OF EXIT SAFE 


The stairways, corridors and vestibules in the school require proper protection 
against draft and smoke in case of fire. 
The hollow metal smoke screen has taken away much of the old danger of 
smoke filled corridors which almost made escape impossible. 
screen not only cuts the draft and holds back the smoke, 
corridor, it will stop that when backed with fireproof walls, floors 


The hollow metal smoke 
but in case of fire in the 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS ON THE 
BASIS OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES. 

—The pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
at Coldwater, Mich., have been divided into three 
section each, according to intelligence seores. It 
was felt that in having the several divisions, more 
pupils would be able to take work adapted to 
their needs and capacities, and fewer failures 
would result. 

The progress already made indicates that the 
high division will in all probability complete the 
two years’ work in a year and a half, the medium 
in two years and the low in about two and a half 
years. The low division is made up of seventh- 
grade pupils having intelligence scores below 90, 
the medium of those from 90 to 110, and the high 
of those above 110.. 

To avoid basing everything upon intelligence 
scores, the scholarship grades for the past year 
were consulted and found to be as follows: Ten 
per cent, E; 44.5 per cent, D; ten per cent, C; 7.5 
per cent, B, for those below 90 on intelligence 
test; three per cent, E; 31.5 per cent, D; 50 per 
cent, C; twelve and one-half per cent, B, and 
three per cent, A, for the medium section and 
for the high school section 28 per cent C, 52 per 
cent B, and 20 per cent, A. 

In the eighth grade, the divisions were some- 
what different. The low section, or those having 
intelligence scores below 120 had scholarship re- 
cords as follows: Eight per cent, E; 39 per 
cent, D; 35 per cent, C; eighteen per cent, B. 
The middle section, or those whose scores were 
from 120 to 140 were four per cent E, eight per 
cent D, 38 per cent C, 42 per cent B, and eight 
per cent A. For the high section, or those hav- 
ing above 140, the figures were: Four per cent, 

fourteen per cent, C; 62 per cent, B, and. 20 
the scholarship records were looked up and the 
the scholarship records wee looked up and the 








results show that there is a very close relation 
between mental scores and scholarship records. 
It appears that if pupils are classified according 
to intelligence scores that the classification will 
not be far wrong. 

The work has been carried out in the seventh 
and eighth grades to best advantage because the 
work is on a departmental basis, and pupils are 
promoted by subjects. It is believed the plan 
will work with equal advantage in grades below 
the seventh, provided half-yearly promotions are 
carried out. 

LISTING SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 

As a means of informing the visiting school- 
men and even members of the supervisory and 
teaching staffs, the Reading, Pa., school author- 
ities have issued an eight page pamphlet entitled 
“Reading School District Educational Activities.” 
The pamphlet is of standard 6 by 9 inches in size 
and contains in alphabetical order a list of all 
the special schools, school departnients, activities, 
as well as general administrative and supervisory 
offices. It is arranged and includes all commonly 
used information that may be designated as 
“when, where and for whom.” 


ROBERT E. DENFELD DEAD. 

Robert E. Denfeld, who served for 31 years as 
superintendent of the Duluth, Minn., schools, 
died on December 22nd at the age of 68. He re- 
tired from school work in August, 1916. 

Mr. Denfeld is well remembered by the older 
generation of schoolmen. Thirty years ago his 
work attracted considerable attention and gave 
the Duluth school system the distinction of being 
most aggressive and progressive. At that time 
the new Duluth high school was a departure in 
architectural scope and setting. 

As an educator Mr. Denfeld enjoyed the con- 
fidence and cooperation of his community and a 
wide popularity among the schoolmen of the 
country. 


AMONG SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

—“‘In rapidly increasing numbers of school sys- 
tems throughout the country, both large and 
small, the superintendent is becoming to be re- 
cognized as the single responsible head of the 
school system,” recently said Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding of Yale University. “The principles 
upon which this plan of organization is based 
are sound.” 


—Superintendent Frank Cody of Detroit takes 
a rap at academic freedom, and says: “Every 
teacher should make a sharp distinction in his 
own mind between his private life and his public 
duty. As a teacher in the schoolroom he is an 
officer of the state and must be loyal to the exist- 
ing order. That is, he must act for all the people 
and not any section of them.” 


—At Jackson, Mich., Superintendent E. O. 
Marsh introduced an “Education Week” in which 
the cooperation of the local press was secured in 
a most encouraging manner. There were articles 
by business men, club leaders and teachers on the 
schools. The subjects assigned dealt ~ith voca- 
tions for boys, life’s duties for girls, gymnasium 
activities, school buildings of yesterday and to- 
day, home and education, physical training, par- 
ent-teacher associations, music, art, cost of school 
maintenance, etc. 


The school public of New York City proposes a 
Maxwell Memorial in the form of a statute of the 
late William H. Maxwell, former superintendent 
of schools, to be placed in the new museum build- 
ing. The sum of $25,000 is to be raised for the 
purpose. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. A $2,000,000 loan at five 
per cent for the purpose of raising funds for ad- 
ditional school buildings has been floated. The 
bonds will mature in 1952 and the money will be 
used in carrying forward the new $5,000,000 
building program. 


—Harrisburg, Pa. The school board is facing 
a deficit of $212,000. The running expenses for 
the present year will cost $132,000 more than the 
revenues on hand and it is feared that the short- 
age will be in addition to last year’s deficit of 
$90,000. 


—Elkhart, Ind. The state board of tax com- 
missioners has reduced the school tax rate from 
$1.34 to $1.18. The board has reduced the tuition 
fund from 65 to 60 cents; the special school levy 
from 50 to 40 cents, and the bond levy from nine- 
teen to eighteen cents. 


Cincinnati, O. With easier money rates and 
an improvement in building conditions, the 
board plans to carry forward its $5,000,000 build- 
ing program. The improvements were agreed 
upon more than two years ago, but high money 
rates and labor costs served to delay the work. 
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SUPREMACY 


one DeLuxe—it cannot 
Distinctive, original 
qualities, distinguish it among all school 


U. 8. STANDARD SCALE 


Its dependability has been developed by tine 
steady progress of engineers and _ skilled 
The mature judgment of Amer- 
ica’s leading schoolmen, which has governed 
their acceptance of DeLuxe as standard, best 
bespeaks its supremacy. 


Capacity 300 lbs., jraduated in %-lbs. 
space 13x 24 inches; Platform, 10% x 13% inches. Finished in 
silver-Bray or snow-white permanent enamel with heavily 
nickeled trim. ae ee 


Of particular importance to the school authorities is the improved 
full-capacity measuring device of the DeLuxe. Marked in legible, 
easy-reading \-inch graduations from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 
131. inches, the DeLuxe will accurately and quickly measure the 
smallest child or tallest adult—a feature which has heretofore 
been impossible with the old-fashioned measuring-rod. 
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—Worcester, Mass. 
send a child through the schools at the present 
cost of education, according to figures compiled 
by Joseph Beals, secretary of the board ef educa- 


It costs the city $1,189 to 


tion. The average cost per pupil last year was 
$80.58, while the grand total for the year was 
$2,000,000. The average cost for a child in the 
kindergarten was $54.89, in the elementary 
schools $70.58 and in the high schools $147.60. 
The eight years in the elementary school cost 
$564 and the four years in the high school $590. 

—Los Angeles, Calif. Plans for the coming 
year include an expenditure of $1,500,000 for new 
buildings. Because none of the bonds of the 
$7,000,000 issue have been sold, it is proposed to 
ask a tax of fifteen cents to provide funds for 
building. 

—Cleveland, O. Declining building costs have 
made it possible for the board to proceed with 
double the work planned last November when 
bonds were authorized. A total of 727 school 
building operations are in progress, at a cost of 
$7,084,698. These buildings will replace many 
portable structures at present in use. 

—Seattle, Wash. One thousand less students 
are attending the night schools because of a re- 
duction in the appropriation from $60,000 to $30.- 
000. The elimination of many courses and the 
operation of the schools only two nights a week 
produced the loss in attendance. 


—Schenectady, N. Y. A large school building 
program representing an outlay of more than a 
million dollars is to be put in operation shortly. 
The program calls for the erection of three build- 
ings and is an attempt to catch up with an in- 
creased school population. 

—Toppenish, Wash. The school district has 
voted a ten-mill levy for school expenses and the 
purchase of a site for a rural school. 


—Red Lodge, Mont. The school children have 
named a new school after Theodore Roosevelt. 


—The school fund of $3,970,178 has been ap- 
portioned among the several counties, cities and 
graded district of Kentucky on a basis of $6.10 
for each of the 650,849 school children. There 
are 120 counties with 444,898 pupils; 300 graded 
districts with 63,456 pupils, and 59 cities with 
142,495 pupils. 

—Arrangements have recently been made for a 


survey of the financial needs of the schools of 
New York State and for a study of the problem 
of financial independence of boards of education. 
Prof. George D. Strayer of Teachers College has 
outlined a plan for a nation-wide survey to cover 
two years, which will start with New York state 
and eventually cover the entire country. Dr. 
Strayer has been given a two-year leave of ab- 
sence from Columbia to undertake the work. 


—East Palestine, O. The schools have re- 
turned this year to the former plan of mailing 
confidential reports of pupils’ work to the parents 
where the work or deportment, or both, have 
been unsatisfactory. The plan increases the 
number of conferences between parents and 
teachers, improves the understanding between 
the home and the school, and makes possible a 
better grade of school work. In the elementary 
grades, the teachers are urged to visit the homes 
of pupils at least once each year. In some cases 
it is necessary to make several visits in order 
that the proper incentive in the home may be 
provided. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The placement and 
guidance work of the schools has been disasso- 
ciated from the attendance and census depart- 
ment and C. A. Zuppann has been placed at the 
head. The bureau has been federalized and ef- 
fective work has been done in reducing the num- 
ber of labor permits and in keeping young people 
back of the school system. In many cases classes 
have been formed to take care of returned pupils, 
offering special work best adapted to their needs. 


—El Dorado, Kans. A penmanship supervisor 
has been employed to establish standards for 
each grade and to raise the quality of writing to 
be accomplished. The pupils who complete satis- 
factorily the work demanded are given buttons 
to designate that fact. 


—Hastings, Neb. Mr. R. W. Johnson, prin- 
cipal of the senior high school, has recently been 
made principal of both junior and senior schools. 
These buildings are opposite each other and 
their programs are so arranged that it was 
thought best to have one strong head, with two 
assistant principals. Students in both the junior 
and senior high schools have this year been en- 
rolled in groups based on the results of intelli- 
gence tests and judgments of the teachers. It 





is estimated that the stronger section of the 
seventh grade will be able to make the junior 
high school in two years. 

—Lincoln, Neb. The Hartley School has been 
organized on a “parallel program” plan. Classes 
in a given subject are conducted at the same hour. 
Pupils are sent to classes doing work of a char- 
acter which is best adapted to their special needs. 
The marks in achievement and intelligence tests, 
age, health, and teacher’s estimates are taken 
into consideration in making assignments. Pro- 
motions are made at irregular intervals as the 
progress of the child appears to justify it. 

All but 21 children between the ages of 5 and 
21 years were accounted for during the first 
weeks of school in September. A total of 15,534 
names were on the list. 

—Somerville, Mass. A teachers’ council has 
been organized among the teachers of the city. 

—Renton, Wash. A mental survey was recently 
conducted as a means of reorganization of gradu- 
ation and promotion. In the survey, the Stan- 
ford Binet-Simon, Haggerty, and Terman tests 
were used. The Stanford Binet-Simon tests were 
used in grades two to twelve, with pupils of un- 
usually high or low intelligence, or those who 
for some reason were not able to do their best 
work in the group tests. 

—Youngstown, O. The board of education has 
appropriated the sum of $6,500 for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Psychological and Educa- 
tional Measurements. Miss Henrietta V. Race 
has been appointed as director of the new bureau. 
The national intelligence tests have been given 
to all the children and various educational meas- 
urements have been applied throughout the 
schools. A number of opportunity classes have 
been established as a result of the tests. 

—Bellingham, Wash. Under the direction of 
Supt. D. E. Wiedman, a survey of the grades and 
gradings consisting of 3,587 grades was made 
during the first six weeks’ period in the What- 
com high school, using the gradings of “A”, 90 to 
100 per cent; “B”, 80 to 90 per cent; “C”, 75 to 
80 per cent, and “F”’’, below 75 per cent or failure. 
It was revealed that twenty per cent of all the 
grades given were “A’s” and that thirteen per 
cent of all the grades given were “F’s”, with the 
remaining percentage divided between “B” and 
on Bo 
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he acher Can Face the Class ’ 7 : 
The Te C ce the C Inspired Direction 


A Busy Monogram 
A Better School 


The broad influence of music on school work makes it essential to 
provide a light, portable piano that can be used in as many phases of 
school activity as possible; a piano that will serve many hours of 
usefulness each day. 

W. Otto Miessner’s new improved Monogram is the piano of maxi- 
mum utility. Because it can be moved so easily it takes the place of 
many big, heavy stationary pianos. It has supplanted the cumber- 
some upright in many schools throughout America and is praised by 
superintendents, supervisors and teachers because of its manifold uses 
and its remarkably full rich tone. 


The Monogram is a busy piano in the schools it serves. Light and 
easily portable, it is moved from one class room to another, furnishes 
music for the gymnasium, for orchestra and glee club practice, for 
marching and assembly singing—for all occasions where music is 
required. It makes its influence felt in all school work and becomes 
a power for the betterment of the school it serves. 


The Monogram was especially designed for school use. The energy 
devoted to the Monogram by the Miessner Piano Company is concen- 
trated in the school field, in which W. Otto Miessner has actively 
served for 20 years as Director of Music. Your interests are his 
interests. His improved Monogram possesses many exclusive features 
made possible only through long experience in school music instruc- 
tion and a full understanding of the needs of the school. 


Send for a copy of the interesting Monogram 
catalog written by Mr. Miessner. Mail the coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 - 3rd St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miessner Piano Co., 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the new Monogram catalog, your spe- 

cial price to schools, and details of your 10-day Trial 

Offer. 

POE. oa kcakt od eceees eeenk nue 

School CoC ere eeeeeseeesseeeseeee Position....... 

ED 20 4 5 pads tawohceesik ve bid tebe oer 
SBJ-2- 22 


Effective Accompaniment 


The Monogram piano will 
be exhibited during the 
meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 24-Mar. 2, in 
our booth at the Educa- 
tional Exhibit, Leiter Bldg., 
corner State and Congress. 


The Monogram is the lat- 
est improved piano, the 
only piano for which the 
Miessner Piano Co. as- 
sumes any responsibility. 
Every genuine Monogram 
piano bears my personal 
Monogram imprinted on 
the fallboard and cast into 
the full iron plate. Specify 
the Monogram when you 
order. 


U) Ott Wizsansrs 
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Some Legal Holidays 


B. Loudon 


Sundays are holidays, and Sunday is the 
least frequent of the seven. May gives us 
Decoration Day to “laurel the graves of the 
dead,” and July 4th to laud our nation’s glory. 
September gives us Labor Day—God was the 
first laborer. In November we feast and 
thanksgive to Him “from whom all blessings 
flow”, and in December we have our Lord’s 
birthday whereon we give gifts to them that 
have instead of gifts to the Manger-Babe. 

States have been creating their own holidays 
of recent years, in addition to the few great 
national holidays. While we are in the holiday 
making, which some states enter upon with 
eager readiness, why not have a national day of 
forgiving and forgetting, each to other, of petty 
malices and petty spites, and petty backbitings; 
of saying “ I’m sorry”, to them we have hurt 
by tongue or pen or deed? All fool’s day should 
be a legal holiday; there are so many of us to 
whom it is applicable. 

Sundays we take as a matter-of-course. We 
have always had them, just as we always had 
our parents. And we do not stop and be glad 
because of them—they belong to us as our sun- 
shine and our green trees and the singers in the 
grass belong. But thanks to be to God for his 
gracious gift of a Sunday in each of the weeks 
of the year! 


Holidays Created by States. 
The following enumerates some of the holi- 


days, in addition to national holidays, created 
and observed by the several states: 

Alabama, March 4, 1911, approved October 
12th as a legal holiday, known as “Columbus 
Day,” and repealed it September 30, 1919. Now 
how did Columbus lose his reputation in Ala- 
bama ? 

Colorado, 1918, designated November 11 to be 
a public holiday, known as “Liberty Day”; 
North Carolina also, March 11, 1919, made that 
date a legal holiday; and Tennessee calling it 
“Victory Day”, arid in every state and territory, 
the day should be a legal holiday! 

Nebraska, April 17, 1915, designated as holi- 
days, January 1, February 12, February 22, 
April 22, (Arbor Day, May 30), July 4 first 
Monday in September, October 12, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and December 25. Hawaii, March 23, 
1915, designated as territorial holidays, January 
1, February 22, May 30, June 11, July 4, Labor 
Day, Third Saturday in September, December 
25, election days and Thanksgiving Day. 

Mississippi, March 24, 1916 made Thanks- 
giving a legal holiday for all public schools. 

California’s legal holidays are Sundays, 
January 1, February 12, February 22, May 30, 
July 4, first Monday in September, September 
9, October 12, December 25th, and Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Massachusetts, under “legal holiday” phrase, 
includes February 22, April 19, May 30, July 4, 
first Sunday of September, October 12, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day, or when any 
of the four first mentioned days, October 12th 
or Christmas, occur on Sunday, the day follow- 
ing such occurrence; aid April 5, 1916, made 
New Year’s Day a legal holiday. 

Montana’s legal holidays are Labor Day, 
Columbus Day, State and National election 
day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, 
Linecoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, Memori- 
al Day and Independence Day. 

Kentucky, 1916, made February 12th of each 
year, a legal holiday— “Lincoln Day” Missour1; 
same, March 22, 1915; Ohio, April 14, Lincoln’s 
Birthday. 

Utah, Mareh 13, 1919, made October 12th a 
holiday. 


Michigan makes legal holidays, January 1, 
May 30th, July 4th, first Monday in September 
December 25th, and all days appointed by the 
governor or by the president of the United 
States. 

Missouri, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
February 22 and July 4th. 

New York, public holidays are New Year’s 
Day, Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Columbus Day and Christmas; if any such day 
falls on a Sunday, the next day to be kept. 
Each general election day and any day pointed 
by governor, or by the President shall be a holi- 
day. 

In Oregon, legal holidays are January 1, 
February 22, May 30, July 4th, December 25, 
general election day, Thanksgiving Day. 

In Rhode Island, New Year’s Day, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Columbus Day, Labor Day, Christmas, 
and such days as may be appointed holidays 
by the Governor or Legislature of this state or 
President or Congress of the United States. 

In Texas, legal holidays are January 1, Feb- 
ruary 22, March 2, April 21, June 3, July 4, 
first Monday in September, October 12, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas. 

In West Virginia, legal holidays are New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s birthday, Indepen- 
dence Day, Memorial Day, Christmas, Labor 
Day, Lincoln’s birthday, Columbus Day, and 
such days as may be declared holidays by 
Governor, or President of the United States. 

Wyoming, January 1, February 12, February 
22, May 30, July 4th, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, Arbor Day. and general election 
days are legal holidays. 


A STUDY IN TEACHER PLACEMENT. 
(Concluded from Page 44) 
a better income, and give some attention to 
teacher placement. 

Arguments for Private Teachers’ Agencies. 

The clients of a teacher’s agency are divided 
into two classes—those who want teachers and 
those who want positions. It is the work of the 
agency to place the two in juxtaposition to 
one another. Both continue to come to private 
agencies voluntarily and both are benefited. 
The fact that the business of the teachers’ 
agency has been in increasingly successful 
operation for two generations is ample proof of 
this. 

Among the arguments advanced in favor of 
the private agency is the fact that it must do 
good work to exist. It looks to the superintend- 
ent and the school board for its support. It 
must recommend candidates which it has every 
reason to believe will make good. The good 
will of the employer must be considered. More- 
over, it takes a decided interest in every candi- 
date, knowing that there is a possibility of a 
commission in every one who registers. Teach- 
ers know this and the agencies gain according- 
ly. 

The leading agencies today do not charge 
any registration fee and a teacher is not requir- 
ed to pay anything until after the agency has 
placed him in a position which he wishes to ac- 
cept and does accept. If an agency does not 
place a teacher, the loss is the agency’s. When 
a teacher is registered he has the privilege of 
considering the agency positions without any 
expense and without obligation to accept any 
position offered. Whenever he wishes to do so he 
may withdraw his registration, but whether he 
does so or not, he is always free to secure a 
school through his own efforts without expense. 


The private teachers’ agency makes no pre 
tense of being in the business for its health. ]j 
is not a philanthropic or eleemosynary instity. 
tion, and is frankly maintained as a means of 
livelihood. As in any other private businegs, 
the manager must risk his capital and give his 
time and effort to the work. He cannot do this 
for nothing. The agency charges no advanes 
fee. If the teacher is not placed, the ageney 
stands the loss. 

What Schoolmen Believe. 

The summary of the views expressed by city 
superintendents is presented as follows: 

(a) Present commercial agencies practical. 
ly indispensable at present; generally serving 
good purpose, giving good service; many of the 
better paid positions are filled from private 
agencies; some, however, artificially create 
teacher shortage, to raise salaries tor sake of 
profit; several report that teacher recommended 
by the agency is a last resort. 

(b) Five out of seven object to teacher 
placement bureau under state department for 
following reasons: Not feasible; too’ great 
danger of political control; fear of inbreeding 
and exclusion of out-of-state candidates; fear 
of cultivating subservience; fear that state de 
partment’s work along other lines might be 
hampered through growth of friction engen- 
dered by mutual dissatisfaction. 

(c) A state association bureau is not re 
garded as feasible, simply adding another bur- 
eau to the many now to be consulted; would 
be unable to compete with private agencies; 
would produce inbreeding; might produce 
political machine to detriment of merit. 


A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM. 


(Continued from Page 47) 
elimination of material which might be de 
veloped on a rule of thumb and opinion basis, 

Programs have failed too often because the 
men who prepared them relied upon their politi 
cal strength and environment rather than upon 
facts. While this method of taking chances 
of being able to get by without information 
has been successful in a number of instances, 
public expenditures are becoming so great that 
it is exceedingly dangerous to rely upon this 
method without thoroughly and carefully 
worked out facts on a scientific basis. 

The third rule which should always be oper 
ated no matter on what basis the materials have 
been built up, is honesty. The public is fast 
becoming distrustful of so-called “padded bud 
gets.” There is a growing insistence that every 
case of asking for money should rest entirely 
upon its merits, supported by fact. It is true, 
of course, that in the past many times ther 
seemed to be a necessity of asking for more 
money because of the repeated cutting of ap 
propriations year after year that forced those 
in charge to increase their budgets so that the 
cutting that they were sure to experience would 
not handicap the operation of the schools 
This, of course, was a fallacy, and grew 
largely because of the inability to give propet 
and widespread publicity. This statement has 
been verified time after time in the past few 
years and anyone who is dealing with the pub 
lic at the present time knows that if there is @ 
single item of expenditure in the city’s activr 
ties which the city is most concerned in, it # 
that of the public school. Anyone who foolisht 
ly fail to recognize this fundamental interest 
will have failed to use the most powerful wer 
pon which has been placed in his hands for per 
fecting a splendid school organization. 

Selling, then, really narrows itself down ta 
keeping the materials simple and understand 
able, developing them on a scientific basis 
honestly presepting them. Anyone who follows 
this policy over any period of time will 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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_ a nounced a régime for the Lincoln, 


FROM THE FRONT PAGE OF 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


~ Music is just as important as the 
multiplication table and folk dancing 
is aS great a spur to youthful brains 


as is geography, in the opinion of 
Frederick W. Nichols, superintendent 











of school district No. 76, comprising i: ~~ 
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The smallest complete 
upright piano made 


The piano designed 
for the School Room 





Visiting members of the National Educational Association 
are invited to visit our retail display rooms during your 
Chicago convention. There on display you can see and 
hear this new piano which has attracted such wide inter- 
est among teachers. Our store, The Smith Piano Co., at 
311 S. Wabash Ave., is conveniently near the Auditorium 


SMITH & BARNES ~ ae. ~ LESSING - HOFFMANN - WILLARD 
Pianos - Players -Grands 


Manufacturers 


1872 CLYBOURN AVENUE ~ CHICAGO 





SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


WHY ?—Number 16 gauge specially treated steel used 


in the doors of the locker. 


has corners mitred together and welded. 


and is guaranteed against breakage. 


can wear out or get out of order. 
Each similar part is interchangeable. 


solutely rust-proof. 


Send for catalogs on lockers or shelving. 
Send us your specifications for prices. 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Number 22 gauge steel used in the body of the locker. 
The door frame is made of high carbon angles and 


The DURAND hinge allows the door to swing 170 
degrees; is much stronger than the average butt hinge 


The DURAND multiple locking device is the strong- 
est and simplest yet devised—not having any parts which 
The hooks and bolts are parkerized—therefore ab- 


The finish on a DURAND steel locker is applied by 
special process and is not equalled on any other locker. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1821 Park Row Bldg. 
New York City 
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| INVESTM@BENT VALUE | 


PROJECTED SASH 


The windows with all-service ventilators 





Open out from bot- 
tom of ventilators (see 
illustration) or in from 
the top, as specified. 
Both may be used in 
same window: e. g., 
upper ventilator to 
open out, acting as 
rain shelter; lower 
ventilator to open in, 
acting as wind shield. 
Either can be reversed 
for washing from in- 
side. 

Made of solid steel 
bars. Easy to operate. 
Cannot swell, shrink 
or warp. 

The ideal window 
for the average school 
at a very moderate 
price. Write for Bul- 


letin. 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
*Chicago New York : Bos 
*Cleveland *Detroit ‘Buffalo oAdanta sense 


*Warechouses in these cities 
Canadian Manufacturers:— The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















P. 8. No. 7—Paterson, N. J. 





Albert E. Sleight, Archt. 


School ventilation and the health of your community are s0 
closely related that you cannot take chances. 


You should have the best system that years of study and careful 
experiments have evolved. The Peerless Unit System is the best 
ventilating system that has ever been designed for school purposes. 
We absolutely guarantee our Units to deliver the right amount of 
pure fresh air at the right place, time and temperature. Our record 
of hundreds of successful plants should appeal to your good judg- 
ment. Best of all, the Peerless Unit System costs no more to install 
and less to maintain than inferior systems. 


We invite investigation and are ready to substantiate all our 
claims. 


Peerless Units + Peerless Service = Satisfaction 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Lunch Room Equipment That Is Durable 


What Mr. Keller Says About Sani Equipment - 


“A short time ago we placed your cafeteria equipment in our new Junior 
Building, and I wish to state that we are very much pleased with it. 
a fine impression, is durable and sanitary. Everyone who has seen the equip- 
ment speaks very highly of it and I am sure any school planning on a cafe- 
teria equipment would do well to give your products careful consideration.” 


It gives 


PAUL G. W. KELLER, Principal, 
Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Ill. 


Installation in Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Ill. 
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Expressions like this are typical of the satisfac- 
tion received from Sani-Onyx Top, Sani-Metal 
Base Tables, and other cafeteria equipment. No 
other type is so widely used among discriminating 
schools who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability. 


oem 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly white, dur- 
able, easy to clean and as hard and smooth as 
polished glass. 
patent) prevents chipping and dripping. 
Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, 
heavily coated with porcelain enamel. No pro- 


The “Raised-Rim” (our exclusive 
Sani- 


. jections or crevices for dirt and grease to collect. 


Write In Today 


We will send you our latest catalogue showing 
all kinds of Sani food and drink equipment 


suitable for schools and colleges. 


ful 


This beauti- 


book contains valuable information and 
many illustrations. 


Send us your floor plan 


and our engineering department will lay out 
your space free of charge. 


These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors. Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sam Products ©. 


284 St. Helens Avenue 


Sani Building, North Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





. (Concluded from Page 80) 
the public more than willing to finance any 


program for public schools that is found ‘worth 
while. It is impossible to give more than a 
cursory treatment of the method of developing 
a school building program within the limits of 
this paper. Yet while there has been no real 
opportunity to develop in an extensive way the 
different factors that have been treated, there 
has been shown in outline a method of. pro- 
cedure which any city may profit in following. 

In summary, without a clear knowledge of 
the character of the city for which schools are to 
be provided, no sane, educational vision can be 
possibly established. 

Second, without a clear, clean cut policy of 
organization any community will soon find it- 
self hopelessly stranded beyond the range of 
easy rescue. Third, failure to determine the 
ultimate plant, location of sites, ete., within the 
incorporated limits of the city will mean an ex- 
pensive and unfortunate result to education. 
Fourth, achieving the ultimate plant cannot 
hope to be a success except by the most careful, 
thorough-going research that it is possible for a 
public school organization to bring to bear upon 
their problems. Fifth, carelessness in planning 
the financing of school needs will lead to a 
large measure of failure in accomplishing the 
best for a city educationally. Sixth, each and 
every factor of the first five will be lost entirely 
in the Jong run if the programs are not care- 
fully and well sold to the public which, in the 
last analysis, pays the bill. 

And finally, any community which fails to 
tackle its educational program in a business- 
like way, basing their actions entirely upon 
facts instead of upon personality and favors will 
find that it has fallen far short of living up to 
its responsibility— the training and education 
of its children. 
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A SCHOOL LIGHTING CODE. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has, 
with the aid of an advisory committee of educa- 
tors, engineers and specialists, provided a school 
lighting code. 

After prefixing definitions, the code deals with 
natural lighting, windows, window shades, walls 
and ceilings, artificial lighting, intensity of arti- 
ficial illumination, shading of lamps, and dis- 
tribution of light. The rules are throughout 
provided with exceptions. 

The unilateral system, namely the natural il- 
lumination of schoolrooms from uniformly 
spaced windows on exterior side walls to the left 
of pupils is urged. Skylights are permitted if 
the north skylight or saw tooth construction is 
adopted, and through their orientation excludes 
direct sunlight. 


Window Glass Area. 

Under the heading of window glass area the 
code provides: “In class, recitation, manual 
training and domestic science rooms, laboratories, 
and study halls, of school buildings hereafter 
constructed, there shall be at least one square 
foot of effective glass surface for every six square 
feet of floor surface; glass, which spreads, dif- 
fuses or redirects the light, shall not be used in 
the lower portion of side windows. Exceptions: 
(1) When any of the above rooms are located 
in the basement, the effective glass area may be 
reduced to one square foot of glass surface for 
every eight square feet of floor surface. When 
any of the above rooms are illuminated with sky- 
lights mainly, the effective glass area may be re- 
duced to one square foot of glass surface for 
every eight square feet of floor surface.” 

“Sills of side windows shall be at least 30 
inches above the floor in the rooms and spaces 
listed in the foregoing paragraph. 


“Window heads in rooms and spaces listed in 
the first paragraph under ‘window glass area’, 
shall not be less than 11 feet 4 inches above the 
floor, and in no case shall the top of the glass be 
a greater distance below the ceiling than 12 
inches. Height of top of glass above floor shall 
be such that the ratio of room width to same, 
(measured at right angles to the glass surfaces) 
will not exceed 2.25. Exception: Where bilateral 
natural lighting is used the room width may be 
increased to 2.5 times the height of the top of the 
glass above the floor. Where skylights are used 
no limitation on room width is placed.” 


A sill height of 36 to 42 inches is recommended 
especially in rooms occupied by grades above the 
fourth. Blackboards are not allowed to be placed 
in some wall with windows nor within four feet 
of any window. 


Window Shades and Walls. 

All windows exposed to direct sunlight must 
be equipped with shades for controlling such 
light and minimizing glare. The exceptions ap- 
ply to corridors, boiler and supply rooms. 

The rules dealing with walls and ceilings pro- 
vide: “Ceilings shall be finished with a matte 
(dull) or semi-matte surface having an initial co- 
efficient of reflection of at least 0.70. Exception: 
Laboratories for experimenting in light, radiation 
and illumination are exempted from this require- 
ment. 


“Walls from the ceiling down to the top of the 
blackboard, or to a height of six feet above the 
floor, where blackboards are not used, shall be 
finished with a matte (dull) or semi-matte sur- 
face having an initial coefficient of reflection of 
not less than 0.25 nor more than 0.50; below this 
level a darker finish may be used. Exception: 
Laboratories for experimenting in light, radia- 
tion and illumination are exempted from this re- 
quirement. 

“Walls of light courts shall be finished with a 
surface having an initial coefficient of reflection 
of at least 9.50.” 

Artificial Lighting. 

The general requirements are then “all rooms 
and spaces of school buildings shall be equipped 
with means for supplying artificial illumination 
adequate for the purpose to which each room or 
space is devoted. When, during the time of use, 
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CORRIDOR AND 
STAIRWAY, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
NATRONA 
HEIGHTS, PA. 


Marbleloid Floor with 
Sanitary Coved Base 
in two-color design; 
stair treads, 
strings, 
and hand-rai). 


risers, 


balustrade 

















Combines Durability with Ornamentation 


There’s more to a Marbleloid school floor than its 
ability to withstand hard service. 


ization. 
always satisfactory. 


A Marbleloid floor will add to the appearance of 
the school rooms, prove positively fireproof, give an 
easy and sure footing, and lend itself to easy, rapid 
and sanitary cleaning. 


Marbleloid is a high grade composition material 
which is manufactured and laid by the same organ- 
No divided responsibility —the floor is 


Use Marbleloid in your new 
building —or to re-surface your 
old floors. 
lustrated booklet, list of school 
users, etc. 


The Marbleloid Co. 


461 Eighth Ave., 





Write for samples, il- 


New York 








ARBLELOID 


Whe Universal FLOORING 
for-Modern Schools 








the natural illumination intensifies fall below 
twice the minimum values of artificial lighting 
set forth in a table provided in the code, arti- 
ficial light in accordance with these orders shall 
be supplied and maintained. 


“The principal source of artificial illumina- 
tion of all rooms and spaces of school buildings 
shall be from overhead lamps. When a com- 
bination of overhead and local lighting is em- 
ployed, the illumination at the, work received 
from the overhead lighting, shall in no case be 
less than one-half the amounts set forth in a 
table provided in a code. 


“The intensity of the brightest square inch of 
any overhead lighting unit, visible from any lo- 
cation at which work is performed and located 
within the angle of 25 degrees above eye level, 
shall not exceed 15 candle power. Exception: 
For existing installations the minimum shading 
angle may be reduced to 15 degrees above eye 
level and the intensity of the brightest square 
inch increased to 25 candle power. 


“The intensity of the brightest square inch of 
any local lighting unit visible from any location 
at which work is performed, shall not exceed 
three candle power. 


“Lamps in school buildings hereafter construc- 
ted shall be so installed in regard to mounting 
héight, location, spacing and reflectors or other 
suitable accessories as to secure a distribution 
of illumination, over a horizontal plane 30 inches 
above the floor, in which the ratio of the illum- 
ination at the lightest spot to the illumination at 
the darkest spot, measured in foot candles, does 
not exceed four. Exception: Toilets, corridors, 
stock and supply rooms, boiler rooms and all 
rooms and spaces devoted to similar purposes are 
exempted from this order. 


“In school buildings of more than one story 
hereafter constructed, the lighting to be pro- 
vided in all stairways and exits and in the pas- 
Sageways appurtenant thereto, as shown in a 
table provided in the code, shall be connected in- 
dependently of the room lighting. Such lighting 
shall be so supplied as not to be subject to failure 
because of the failure of the room lighting from 
internal causes.” 


FOOT DEFECTS AMONG SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


A Preliminary Report of the Results of the Ex- 
amination of 356 School Children in 
New York City. 

Through the cooperation of Dr. A. K. Aldinger, 
head of the division of physical training, New 
York City Department of Education, and Dr. Jose- 
phine A. Baker, chief of the division of hygiene, 
New York City Board of Health, arrangements 
were made during the year 1921 for the examina- 
tion of the feet of pupils of one of the public 

schools of the city. 

The pupils examined ranged from the gram- 
mar-school grade to the grade of teacher-training 
classes. The examinations were conducted by 
the clinic staff of the First Institute of Podiatry 
of New York City, under the direction of Otto F. 
Schuster, chief of the orthopedic department of 
the foot clinics of New York City. Three ortho- 
pedic surgeons served as consultants. 

Each pupil was examined on the basis of the 
queries which appeared on the record cards. 
These are as follows: 

Does subject complain of pain in feet? 

Does subject complain of pain in legs or back? 

Is subject disinclined to walk or to do gym- 
nastics? 


The study included such points as mode of 
walking, fit of shoe, style of shoe, kinds of socks, 
excrescences and abnormal nails, and weaknesses 
or deformities. 


A total of 72 boys and 125 girls were studied 
in the report, in addition to 159 students in the 
training school. The number of children with 
turned in toes was seventeen; the number with 
turned out toes was 74; the number with faulty 
shoes was 155; the number with faulty socks was 
56; the number with excrescences was 60; the 
number with ingrowing nails was 28; the number 
with weak feet was 126; the number with flat 
feet was 20; the number with deformed toes was 
13; the number with excellent carriage was 7; 
the number with good carriage was 109; the 
number with poor carriage was 28 and the num- 
ber with fair carriage was 53. 

The study is probably the first comprehensive 
and scientific collation of facts regarding foot de- 
fectiveness in a large group of pupils. Most of 


the deviations from normal are of a character 
which admit of correction and cure when prop 
erly treated. 


COMBATING DIPHTHERIA OUTBREAK 
IN SCHOOLS. 

In a private school at San Francisco, Calif, 
having 150 students, three boys became ill with 
clinical diphtheria. Coincidentally five boys 
also became acutely ill with what apparently was 
influenza the diagnosis of which was difficult and 
worrisome. An epidemic was in process, and 
the Schick test by which the individual sus 
ceptibility to the disease is determined, was ap- 
plied. 

Doctors E. C. Fleischner and E. B. Shaw, in an 
interesting article published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, tell the man 
ner in which the disease was combatted and the 
conclusions reached as a result of their experi- 
ence. 

The following procedures were carried out: 
Nose and throat cultures were made on all im 
habitants of the school on the same day that the 
cases were discovered. Immediate cooperation 
was available with a very efficient laboratory 
manufacturing biologic products, so that a fresh 
supply of toxin for the Schick test was obtained 
in proper dilution (0.2 cc. contained 1/50 mint 
mal lethal dose) and an equal quantity of toxin 
heated to 75 C. for ten minutes to be used as @ 
control. 

Twenty-four hours after the outbreak was Tre 
cognized, Schick tests and controls were made 
on every member of the school, including any 
possible contacts. The first reading was made at 
the end of forty-eight hours, and the percentage 
of positive reactions was 65. This was verified 
by a second reading made at the end of ninety- 
six hours. 

Of the cultures made out of 150, ten were found 
to be positive and these boys were immediately 
isolated in a building separate from the rest of 
the school. The question arose when the first 
Schick reading was made as to what should be 
done with those boys having a positive reaction. 

The decision reached was that all carriers with 
positive Schick reactions should receive 1, 
units of antitoxin subcutaneously; but since the 
original exposure to the disease had occurred six 

(Concluded on Page 90) 
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More Light In Your School 
Without the Cost of More Lights 


Multiply the light you have now, by coating walls and ceilings 
with Cemcoat, the tile-like light-reflecting wall coating. 











is durable, sanitary and mirror-like. 


Durable because its special pigment and super-refined oils with- 
stand constant washing. 


Sanitary because its smooth surface is easily washed. 
Mirror-like because of its glossy, light-reflecting surface. 


For the walls and ceilings of halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 


SONOTINT 


is as durable and sanitary as Cemcoat but reflects the light without glare, and so should 


be used in all study rooms. 


Protect your Concrete and Wooden Floors 


Concrete dust, ground up from floors by pupils’ feet, is irritating to the lungs and will 


surely injure clothing and desks. 


Furthermore, it indicates that your floor is wearing away—disintegrating, and it needs 


[APIDOLITH 


Dustproof and wearproof all concrete floors, with Lapidolith, and they will be hard as granite, 


non-absorbent, and therefore, easily kept clean and odorless, even in toilet rooms. 


Used in many schools and colleges—2,000,000 square feet of Lapidolized floors in use. 


LZIGNOPAK. 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 
the modern wood hardener, gives new life to old and new wooden floors, by replacing the 
natural oils and gums. Prevents dusting, wear and splintering, and shows a smooth, sani- 


tary and decorative finish. 


Write for circulars and testimonials fror schools, 


covering any or all Sonneborn Conservation Products. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 22 


264 Pearl Street New York 
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THE. CHINESE WALL IN EDUCATION. 
By D. Fred Aungst. 


Twenty-one hundred years ago the ancient 
Chinese built a wall 1700 miles long, and 25 feet 
high. The wall was to keep out the Tartars. 
It functioned. The Tartars were kept out and 
the Chinese were kept in! That wall has stood 
as an index of Chinese opposition to “outsiders,” 
as they regard foreigners. The consequence 
of that sentiment among the Chinese is a dead 
civilization, a superstitious ancestor-worship 
serving as a religion, and absolute stagnation 
of a vast nation’s energies and _ recourses. 
China has not as yet learned that walls serve 
two purposes—they keep people out, but they 
also keep people in! Consequently the world 
has the Far East Problem on its hands today. 


The practice of recruiting the teaching forces 
exclusively from socalled “home-talent” is still 
firmly intrenched in certain communities, but it 
receives no defense whatsoever from people of 
vision and sound judgment. Progressive 
school boards and superintendents are getting 
away from this damaging, in-breeding process 
as fast as possible. They recognize the value 
of infusing new blood into the schoo] system. 
This can only be done by drawing upon outside 
talent. 


No community can live wholly unto itself, un- 
less it wishes to become like the Chinese nation 
sleepy, bigoted, selfish and something worse 
than old-fashioned. It must link itself with the 
outside world. But whenever and wherever the 
school authorities make their appointments up- 
on a strict basis of merit, regardless of home 
influence, previous residence, political or religi- 
ous affiliations, criticism follows. Some years 
ago the Board of Education of a great city, de- 
cided to select its superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and even janitors, upon considerations 
of absolute and known ability. Men and women 
of high character, of large experiences and 
efficiency that could not be questioned—many of 
whom resided miles from the city—were chosen. 
The howler appeared at once with the charge 
that the city was “importing its teachers from 
Kalamazoo to Timbuctoo.” The board wisely 
remained silent and allowed the results to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of its action. 


Merit and excellence extend beyond town 
limits. Boards of education must recognize 
this, or be charged with narrowness and false ex- 
pression of local pride. For them there is but 
one consideration,—the educational welfare of 
the child. If they consider politics, secret 
orders, religion, kinship or local preferment, 
their place is anywhere except on a_ board 
of education. The electorate should sing their 
“nunc Dimittis” at the first opportunity. 


SCHOOL ILLUMINATION AND VISION 


OF STUDENTS. 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


Natural or daylight illumination of school- 
rooms seems to have had the least consideration 
and therefore I cannot urge you too strongly to 
make a systematic study of it. I am convinced 
beyond doubt that overhead or skylighting is 
the only correct system—at least it is the only 
possible way to avoid glare and obtain complete 
diffusion. Of course this system would involve 
greater construction costs, but I too believe that 
money saved at the expense of child welfare is 
poor economy and that adequate lighting should 
always have first consideration. 


Skylighting may not be convenient in other 
than top stories or single story buildings. How- 
ever, floor glass is not an impossible thing. 
California Hall on the Campus of the Univer- 
sity of California has floor glass in the ceiling 
of the second story and the result is wonderful. 
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AGE SEVEN TO BIGHT. 


HEALTHFUL HIKES 


Balmy Autumn days spent 


in rambling through the 
Valley of the $1234567 


AGE RIGHT TO NINE 


DON’T REMEMBER THIS 
An efficient way of judging a 
public measure by the least ex- 


penditure of thought is by the 
class who favor or $123456789 


AGE NINE TO TWELVE. 


WILLIAM’S LITTLE COMPANION 


Sarah, the favorite younger sister 
mourned in““The Death of the Flowers”’ 
was William’s daily companion to the 
berry swamp where they $1234567 


OVER TWELVE 


BABY BORN ON NOVEMBER THIRD 
It was given the name of William Cullen, 
and from then on his appearance in the record 
was usually connected with some articles of 
clothing made for him, though we read, Sarah 


and William went to pick berries $1234567890 








Architects say skylighting, instead of win- 
dows, cause a jail like impression, but I find 
this is not so if the interior wall effect is pro 


perly taken care of. The art building at 
Stanford University and the Congressional 


Library at Washington, prove conclusively the 
perfection of skylighting. 

In schoolroom lighting, however, it will be 
frequently necessary to have some windows for 
ventilation and sunlight for health purposes— 
especially when the exterior structure is such as 
to preclude the admission of sunlight through 
the skylight; it being obvious, too, that direct 
sunlight must be excluded with students at 
their desks. 

When schoolhouses are several stories in 
height and skylighting is unavailable, the win- 
dows should be so controlled by shades rolled 
upward from the bottom as to prevent the direct 
light from any window reaching the eyes of the 
pupil. 

Other features of school buildings and school- 
room construction and equipment bearing upon 
eye strain of students include; favorable loca- 
tion of buildings and favorable arrangement of 
the same, adequate natural lighting, adequate 
artificial lighting, proper wall coloring, type 
and texture of paper used in textbooks, and ad- 
justable desks and seats. 


Reading Type for Children. 

The type of book used is of prime import- 
ance. Among children under seven years of 
age it is best to use books sparingly, depending 
rather on charts, large printed diagrams, pic- 
tures and the like, and oral features. For young 
students, beyond the age of seven, books should 


meet certain standards as to size of type a 
quality of paper. The paper should not 
glossy, otherwise there would be dazzling ; 
flections. White paper or that which is sligh 
toned toward cream color is best, and the i, 
should be black, as affording the greatest cc 
trast. 

The length of lines should not be too gre: 
is lines that are too long make it difficult { 
the student’s eyes to pass to the beginning 
the next line. Too short lines make necessa 
too frequent a change of direction, thus cat 
ing fatigue. Double columns are not good, a 
good wide margins are a rest to the eyes. 

And now we come to the most importa 
factor in the conservation of vision—the size 
the type itself. The following specimens a 
reproduced from a report of a committee a 
pointed by the British Association for the a 
vancement of science to study the influence 
school books upon vision. 


Blackboard and Desk Tops. 

Many blackboards are scarcely worthy of t 
name. Both paper and slate boards often | 
come so glazed with chalk dust that the lette 
made with white chalk are scarcely visible. 
blackboard should present a dull surface, th 
obviating reflections which are harmful, a 
it goes without saying that. blackboards shou 
be so placed in relation to the windows th 
they will never be on the same side of the roo 
with the windows, but rather on the opposi 
side. When unilateral lighting obtains, t! 
boards may be placed around three sides of t 
room, and all available space on the we 
directly opposite the windows should be us 
for blackboards. 

Unless schoolrooms are _ especially we 
lighted, there is danger on dark days that t 
blackboards will absorb too much light. In th 
case some measure of relief may be obtained | 
drawing light colored window shades down ov 
the face of the boards when the latter are not 
use. The shades may be attached just above fl 
boards on brackets and pulled down over t 
boards when more light is needed. 

Reflection from blackboards may be almo 
entirely eliminated by placing the board out 
the bottom perhaps three inches. This caus 
practically all of the light striking the boa 
from the windows opposite, to pass over ft 
heads of the children, and up toward the ce’ 
ing. 

There is just one more item in schoolroo 
equipment that has been hardly recognized, at 
that is the slant of the top of the desk used | 
the school child. Rarely do we find a roo 
equipped with such desks as will admit of su 
adjustment of the tops thereof as will provi 
for holding the student’s book at such an ang 
as will approximate right angles with the pla 
of the vision of the student, although, we we 
know that this is the proper position for t 
book. 

Almost universally we find the child worki1 
away, pouring over books lying flat on the t 
of the desk, the surface of which is practical 
horizontal. 

During recent years there have been plac 
upon the market various devices intended f 
holding the books at the right angle, but 
would recommend that the children be train 
to hold their books in the proper position rath 
than using any device I have yet seen 

Such wonderful improvement has been ma 
in the construction of the modern school buil 
ing as compared with the old tyne of constru 
tion it would seem there is no further improv 
ment possible, and much credit is due the sche 
architects and the boards of education whi 
have so intelligently planned for the physic 
comfort of the school children they house. 
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CLOW 


Permanence 





UR schools are built to last for generations of pupils; 


they are as permanent as brick and stonecan make 
them. 


To put any but high grade plumbing equipment into 
our schools is to invite future trouble. 


“Clow Throughout” means plumbing that will be 
doing good service for future generations. It means 
plumbing for which no unfavorable criticism need be 
feared. 


The firm of Clow, established nearly fifty years ago, 


is itself an example of the kind of stability and per- 
manence which it tries to put into its products. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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It is Impossible to Keep the Old Type Wood 
Seats Absolutely Sanitary 


Urine and moisture causes deterioration of any 
finish, leaving a condition that soon fills with bacteria, filth 
and disease germs that lurk everywhere for children and 
adults, and is responsible for many diseases, not skin diseases — 
alone but life-wrecking diseases that defy medical skill. 


When you clean WHALE-BONE-ITE Seats with 


diluted alcohol you make them absolutely aseptic, for it 


























CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat 


NOTE CONSTRUCTION CUT OF THE POPULAR 


is impervious, acid-proof and does not disintegrate. No ae me 
up -keep expense. none <emaiiiedil 


PLATE 


The experts in school building who are alive to economy and 
the welfare of the students are using WHALE-BONE-ITE. 


Start now by installing WHALE-BONE-ITE. 





Sold by Plumbers and Plumbing Jobbers everywhere 


If pou cannot secure locally, ask Seat Department 
CUT SHOWS SEAT No. 21-9 


RUNSWICK"PALKE-OLLENDER (© i000 
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SHOWER BATH 


ECONOMY 


IS EFFICIENCY 
PERMANENCE 


COST 
IS PRICE 
OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE 


NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 


Are giving satisfaction and 
have been for years in the 
‘ largest shower installations Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects. 
in the world. 





1 J —in the Lincolnwood 
THE FIRST COST OF - a} 
y | School, Evanston, 
NIEDECKEN FLOORING “oie 
SHOWERS nee 
- THE Mastic Floor 
IS PRACTICALLY UIETNESS—one of the most essential conditions in 
THE LAST schools—is secured by the use of T-M-B Flooring. 
N R 150 AN ECONOMY SHOWER _ Its resilient texture is an effective sound deadener, and is 
Consists of NIEDECKEN MIXER, N R 150 ECONOMY SHOWER warm and restful under foot. 
ne ee ee fee es win is completed with %%-inch galvan- T-M-B Flooring is applied plastic, and when set it 
rough brass nickel-plated. —_ ~ ny ae Sy oe, ene bonds firmly with-the base floor and will never wrinkle or 
white enamel paint or aluminum crack. Its extreme durability makes it an unusually eco- 
NO PIPING. bronze after installing. nomical floor covering. Installation and upkeep are both 
THE PRICE IS $32.00. low. ai nx hie Bieaat Pot ali 
T ere are no seams or joints in - - ooring, a eature which, 
Write for Bulletin 8. B. 15X. HOFFMANN & BILLINGS Mrc.Co. combined with its density, provides a clean, dustless, and sanitary floor. 
MILWAUKEE, VU Ss. A. In addition, T-M-B has several other important qualifications, such as 


being water-, weather-, and acid-proof, non-slippery, and pleasing in 
appearance, and makes its liberal use in schools beneficial from every 
viewpoint. 

THE INCOMPARABLE Literature completely describing T-M-B Flooring, its 


application, its possibilities and advantages, can always be 


| N | EDECKEN SHOWERS secured upon request. Write Department 5. 











PATENTED THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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WINCHESTER PUBLIC S 


Wolff Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, 11ll 


Gentlemen 


WINCHESTER, INDIANA 


October 


We have fn our High School Building your toilet 


in battery arrangement which have been in place sincef1899B9and 


just now two of the wooden seats have given out and wi 


be replaced. 


have to 


Please ship two at your earliest convenience and 


make invoice to the Board of Education, Winchester, Indiana. 


Respectfully, 
(S) Oscar R. Baker 


Superintendent 


Wolff Quality Plumbing Installed 
in the following schools: 


Englewood High School Chicago 
Sacred Heart School Parochial Chicago 
Woodrow Wilson School . Cicero, Illinois 
Oak Park High School . Oak Park, Illinois 
Joliet High School 

Forest Ave. High School 
Bryan High School 


Grubbs Vocational College, Arlington, Texas 


Joliet, Illinois 
Dallas, Texas 


Bryan, Texas 


Colorado Springs High School, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
State Normal School . Gunnison, Colorado 
St. Xavier College Cincinnati, Ohio 
East Side High School 
Omaha High School 
Washington School 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Hammond, Indiana 


Washington University St. Louis, Mo. 








Established 1855 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY CHICAGO cincinnati 


DALLAS 


DENVER HAMMOND OMAHA ST. LOUIS 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 

—Mr. Burr J. Merriam, after a service of five 
years at North Adams, Mass., has accepted the 
superintendency at Framingham, at a substantial 
increase in salary. 

—Mr. Frank E. Holt of Whitinsville, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Whitman. 

—Mr. Carl O. Schrader of Belmont, Mass., has 
been appointed Director of Indoor and Outdoor 
Games for the schools of Massachusetts. 

—Mr. G. B. Swift, formerly principal of the 
high school at Bartlesville, Okla, has been 
elected superintendent of schools. 

—Mr. Llewellyn Notley has been reelected 
superintendent of schools at Teague, Tex. 

—Supt. C. W. Richards of Ardmore, Okla., has 
been reelected for his eleventh term, at an in- 
creased salary of $5,500 a year. 

—On account of ill health, Mr. A. F. Griffiths 
has resigned as President of Oahu College, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, after twenty years of service. Mr. 
Griffith has been made President-Emeritus. 

—William B. Fuller by unanimous vote of the 
School Board has been reelected Superintendent 
of Schools at Portland, Me. His salary has been 
fixed at $6,000. 

—R. W. Westcott, Superintendent of Schools at 
Walpole, Mass., and Special Lecturer on Educa- 
tion, Boston University, entered business on Jan- 
wary lst with Bird.& Son, Paper Manufacturers, 
E. Walpole. The Superintendency has been pay- 
ing $3,750. F. L. Mansur, Prin., of the High 
School took the position. 

—Mr. Thomas W. Gosling, formerly state super- 
Visor of high schools for Wisconsin, has been 
elected Superintendent of schools at Madison for 
& term of three years. 


—Mr. Ernest C. Witham of Southington, Conn., 
has accepted the superintendency at Putnam, at 
a salary of $3,000 a year. 

—Supt. M. H. Moore of Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been elected president of the Texas Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Moore is one of the best known 
educators in the Lone Star State. 

—Mr. Merritt D. Chittenden has assumed the 
office of State Supervisor of High Schools for Ver- 
mont. 

Supt. John F. Scully of Brockton, Mass., has 
been elected president of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts. 

—Augustus D. Small, for a number of years 
headmaster of the South Boston high school, All- 
ston, Mass., died suddenly in October. Mr. Small 
was a graduate of Colby College and held a long 
record of successful teaching experience. He 
was elected to the South Boston position in 1901 
and served until his retirement in 1914. 

Mr. George P. Armstrong, who retired from 
the sueprintendency at Belmont, Mass., in Octo- 
ber, was presented with a purse of gold as a part- 
ing gift of the teaching staff. Mr. Armstrong is 
succeeded at Belmont by Mr. Frank Scott. 

Mr. F. L. Mansur has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Walpole, to succeed Ralph 
W. Wescott. 

Mr. Edwin R. Bentley, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Alpine, Tex., schools has announced 
his candidacy for the office of state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

Mr. Elwood T. Wyman of Waltham, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at War- 
partment, proved a valuable explanation of the 
reasons for poor spelling. The survey was con- 
ducted by the department of reference and re- 
search under the direction of Mr. Elmer K. Sex- 
ton. It shows that special attention should be 
given to the problem as found in the lower 
grades. 

—Supt. J. H. Clement, of Junction City, Kans. 
has announced his candidacy for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction on 
the Republican ticket. 

—Dr. B. R. Buckingham of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, heads 
a committee of prominent educators who will try 
to eliminate waste in the schools by the proper 
classification of pupils. 


State High School Inspector E. F. Warner 
of Ohio has presented his resignation in order 
that he may rest before actively engaging in 
other work. Mr. Warner has for the past seven 
years been engaged in state high school work. 

Dr. John H. Finley, formerly Commissioner of 
Education for New York state, has been made a 
member of the Council of New York University, 
to succeed Dr. Henry M. Brown, resigned. 

—Mr. E. B. Tucker, for five years superintend- 
ent of schools at Helena, Ark., has resigned to 
take charge of a new office for state educational 
work at Little Rock. In Mr. Tucker's office will 
be centered three cooperative agencies for the 
development of public education. He will act as 
secretary of the illiteracy commission, which 
has charge of the eradication of illiteracy in the 
state; he will be business manager of the Arkan- 
sas Educational Association, a permanent organi- 
zation of teachers and citizens who have joined 
forces for the study of educational problems and 
for their aggressive and prompt solution, and he 
will be assistant director, in charge of the for- 
ward education movement which represents the 
other two in action. The illiteracy commission 
plans one thousand “opportunity” schools for the 
instruction of illiterates and one hundred have 
already been established for the purpose. Mr. J. 
W. Ramsey of Paragould, Ark., succeeds Mr. 
Tucker at Helena. 

—§. L. Hardin, Superintendent Mission public 
schools, attended Columbia University the past 
summer. He was allowed a bonus of $250 by the 
board of education for his attendance. 

—Mr. Ernest H. Poteet of Baylor University 
has been elected to the principalship of the Mis- 
sion (Texas) high school at a salary of $2500 per 
year. 

—Mr. William L. Coggins of Brandon, Vt., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at South- 
ington, Conn., for the remainder of the term. 

—Mr. Anning S. Prall, president of the board 
of education of New York City since 1919, has re- 
signed to become a member of the city Board of 
Taxes and Assessments. 

—Rochester, Pa. The voters have chosen two 
women school directors. Dr. Caroline M. Bald- 
win succeeds George E. Poucher and Mrs. M. L. 
McCandless succeeds W. A. Hartzell, both for a 
term of six years. Mr. J. S. Edward has been 
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The Town is Full of Them 


As an indication of what school authorities 
think of Denzar for class room lighting the 
town of Mount Vernon, Illinois, has six 
schools which are Denzar lighted. Note par- 
ticularly that the old as well as the new 
schools are Denzar equipped and that in 
the larger buildings upwards of 35 Denzars 
are used. 


The universal preference for Denzar among 
school authorities is due to the Denzar bow! 
and reflector, which produce an even in- 
tensity of soft, white light on both desks 
and blackboards without glare, bright spots 
or distracting shadows. The bug-proof and 
dust-proof construction prevents the accu- 
mulation of dirt and insects and enables 
Denzar to maintain, even with infrequent 
cleaning, an unusually high efficiency. A 
trial installation in one of your class rooms 
will convincingly demonstrate the utilitarian 
value of Denzar to your school. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
219 S. Jefferson Street, 
Chicago 
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elected president, and Mr. Wm. A. Gordon, vice- 
president. 

—Chicago, Ill. The board has elected Mr. 
Louis F. Wilk as secretary to succeed the late 
Mr. Miller. 

—Col. S. M. Duffie, retired mechant, has en- 
tered upon his fifth year as president of the board 
of education for the Mission Public Schools. 
Colonel Duffie is devoting most of his time to 
the schools under his jurisdiction and has applied 
sane business methods to all transactions with 
wonderful results in all financial matters. 

—Mr. Carl W. Eurton, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds for the board of school commis- 
sioners of Indianapolis, Ind., resigned on January 
15th. Mr. Eurton was appointed to the position 
in July, 1920, when the affairs of the department 
were in a chaotic condition, with a $300,000 re- 
pair and rehabilitation program to be carried out 
before September. Mr. Eurton not only carried 
out the program successfully, but reorganized the 
entire department and put it on a splendid basis 
of efficiency. Last summer he carried out an- 
other program of repair in which about $200,000 
was expended. The incoming board had intim- 
ated that it would disregard the excellent record 
of Mr. Eurton and would appoint a new man to 
the position. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

—Mr. B. F. Patschke has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Patschke 
is owner and manager of a large manufacturing 
business. Mr. W. R. Mark is secretary and Mr. 
P. N. Hershy is treasurer. 

Mr. R. R. Pruet has been elected clerk of the 
board at Waurika, Okla., to succeed W. H. Fuller. 

‘Mr. George Cook, senior accountant in the 
Bureau of Supplies, Portland, Ore., has been 
made acting chief of the Bureau. 

—Mr. Charles A. Gadd has been reelected busi- 
ness manager of the board of education at De 
troit, Mich. 

—Mr. Adam H. Leader succeeds Daniel Reider 
as superintendent of buildings at Reading, Pa. 
Mr. John M. Seasholtz succeeds J. N. Rhoads as 
president. 

Mrs. Evangeline G. Tefft, of Saginaw, Mich., 
has accepted a position as supervisor of the at- 
tendance department at Detroit. 

—Mr. F. C. Hartsock has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of education at Milford, Ohio. 


COMBATING DIPHTHERIA. 

(Concluded from Page 84) 
days previously, and as no new cases had devel- 
oped for three days, that an immunizing dose of 
antitoxin would not be given to those having a 
positive Schick reaction, who were not appar- 
ently carriers, unless another case of diphtheria 
manifested itself. 


Summary of Method. 

The following facts may be given as a means 
of controlling a diphtheria outbreak in a board- 
ing school.: 

1. Immediate isolation and treatment of sick 
childrer.. 

2. Immediate, carefully supervised nose and 
throat cultures on all members of the school. 

3. Schick tests with proper controls'on all 
members of the school within twenty-four hours. 

4. Administration of 1,000 units of antitoxin 
subcutaneously to all children having positive 
Schick reactions at the end of forty-eight hours. 

5. Reculture of noses and throats of all con- 
tacts two days after the primary culture. 

6. Isolation of all ill children from the healthy 
children and from the true diphtheritics until a 
positive diagnosis is established. 

7. Immediate isolation of all the carriers and, 
when it is possible, employment of toxicity tests 
to avoid the exposure of those children having 
avirulent diphtheroids to those with true viru- 
lent organisms. 

8. When the outbreak is controlled, the con- 
ferring of active immunity on all children with 
positive Schick reactions by the proper injections 
of toxin-antitoxin mixtures. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

—Penn Yan, N. Y. The health service of the 
schools has been extended. The plan of lunches 
at cost for undernourished children has proven 
very satisfactory. 

—Lebanon, Pa. A dental clinic has been 
opened for the benefit of the school children. The 
new department gives the schools a complete 
organization for protecting the health of the chil- 
dren. Medical inspection has been maintained for 
several years and a full-time nurse is employed as 
a part of this service. 

—Somerset, Ky. The state board of health re- 
cently examined 1,650 pupils in the schools for 
trachoma. Nine cases and nineteen suspects 


were found. All of the children were treated in 
an emergency operating room in the high school. 

—Port Jervis, N. Y. A modern athletic field, 

to include eight tennis courts, volley and basket- 
ball courts, two baseball diamonds and two foot- 
ball fields, with a quarter-mile cinder track, is 
under construction. The field, when completed, 
will be one of the finest in the state. 
—The first school district in California for 
tubercular children exclusively is to be estab 
lished in Alameda County. Its boundaries will 
be the same as those of the Arroyo Sanitorium, 
and forty children now confined in the tuberculo- 
sis wards of the Arroyo Sanitorium of Livermore 
will be placed in the school. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. A first-aid room has 
been established at the Ridgedale Grammar 
School where sick or injured pupils may be at 
tended. 

—New Britain, Conn. A fund of $1,600 has 
been raised for the establishment of a dental 
clinic. 

—Westerly, RR. I.. Dental inspections have 
been made in the schools. A record of conditions 
is kept by the school and a slip is given each 
pupil to indicate the amount of work to be done. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. A special committee of 
the board has proposed the placing of the Michael 
Dowling Memorial of the state editorial associa 
tion in the form of a school, clinic and dormitory 
for crippled children. .It is believed especially 
appropriate to have the memorial located i0 
Minneapolis. 

—Bangor, Me. The first open-air school has 
been opened in the Hamlin building, with twenty 
pupils. 

—Muskegon, Mich. Schick tests for pupils of 
the Nims School were conducted recently follow 
ing an outbreak of diphtheria. It was found that 
seventeen persons in eleven families afflicted at 
tended this school. 

—Dr. T. O. Woolley has been elected super 
visor of hygiene at Houston, Tex., succeeding F. 
J. Slataper. 

—Boston, Mass. Schick tests for diphtheria 
were conducted recently in the schools. 

Butte, Mont. A dentist has been employed 
to conduct the school clinic three days of 
week. The clinic was opened last spring 
the members of the dental profession giving free 
service. 
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KEWANEE 


Facts: 


Do you realize that more Kewanee Boilers are 
used for heating big school buildings in the United States and 
Canada than all other makes combined? It is a fact. 


‘Big schools are built by good Architects, and the 
heating systems are installed by good Heating Contractors. So 
such universal recognition of Kewanee quality by the leaders 
in their field means much. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE,ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 
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ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 72 Fremont St. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta. 
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HEATING and VENTILATING 


IT FURNISHES -- 


FRESH AIR 
EVEN HEAT 
PROPER HUMIDITY 


IT REMOVES -- 


FOUL AIR 
IMPURITIES 


IT ELIMINATES -- 


COLD FLOORS 
DRAUGHTY ROOMS 


Designed Exclusively far Use in Rural 
and Portable School Buildings 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND PRICES 


HERO FURNACE COMPANY 


Sycamore, Illinois 











WHAT’S A DEGREE WORTH 


Measured on the scale of a Thermo- 
meter, it not only measures the proper 
heat of the classroom for comfort and 
health, but it impresses the boy and 
girl with the necessity of maintaining 
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The power consumed by the apparatus is extremely 
being only about 120 watts maximum for a 25,000 
cu. ft. (per minute) machine when operating on alternat- 
Based on an energy cost of 10c per kw. hr., 
this would give a cost of 12c per 10-hour day. 











The installation of the “Ozone Pure Airifier” 
in connection with Fan systems of ‘heating and 
ventilation in schools, 
of a large percentage of the total air volume 


1.—Reduction of 25 to 50% 
consumption. 






ADVANTAGES 


Saving in Cost of Operation 


permits of re-circulation 


in coal 





2.—Reduction in Steam Consumption. 


Saving in Initial Cost of Mechanical 
Equipment 





1.—Tempering coils may be omitted. 
2.—Boiler capacity may be reduced. 


3.—Size of steam and return pipes, 
valves, fittings and pumps may be 
reduced. 


RESULTS 


Pure air in rooms, free from or- 
ganic odors and impurities. 






We have much literature on the questions of ventilating and 
heating which we shall be glad to send to anyone on request. 





Ozone Pure Airifier Company | 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. | 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING 

JANITORIAL SERVICE. 

The school board of Dowagiac, Mich., has adop- 
ted rules to govern the duties of the janitors and 
the maintenance of right relations between the 
janitors and the other employes of the schools. 
The rules read as follows: 

1. Janitors shall act under the general direc- 
tion of the superintendent of schools, who shal! 
be responsible to the board of education for the 
quality of janitorial service rendered. Janitors 
shall be elected by the board of education on re- 
commendation of the superintendent. 

2. The building principals shall lend such as- 
sistance in the supervision of janitorial service 
as the superintendent of schools may request. 

3. Janitors of the Central and High School 
buildings shall remain at their respective build- 
~~ between the hours of 8:00 A. M. and 5:00 

P.M. except that they shall be allowed one hour 
for lunch between 11:00 and 12:00 A. M. They 
May be absent at other hours only when perform- 
ing some service in connection with the school 
and at the direction of the superintendent. A 
half holiday on Saturday afternoons may be 
sranted by the superintendent provided the qual- 
ity of the work, in his judgment, warrants it. 

4. The janitors of the Lincoln and McKinley 
schools shall be present at their respective build- 
gs during school at such times as it may be 
necessary in order to maintain the proper tem- 
perature and guard against danger from fire. 

»% The stairs, classrooms, halls, and corridors 
f the Lincoln and McKinley schools shall be 
swept daily. The stairs, halls, and corridors of 
the Central and High Schools shall be swept 
daily; the classrooms, recitation rooms, labora- 
tories, and assembly rooms every other day, using 

€ sweeping compound furnished by the school. 
6. All halls, stairways, corridors, classrooms, 


as Se a 


~ 








rooms, laboratories, and assembly 
rooms shall be thoroughly mopped three times 
each year, once before the opening of school, 
once during the Christmas vacation, and again 
during the spring vacation, unless otherwise ex- 
pressly stated. These floors shall then be oiled, 
using the oil furnished by the school, as directed 
by the superintendent. The oiling should be 
completed at least two days before the opening 
of the ensuing school term, 


recitation 


7. Kindergarten floors shall not be oiled at 
any time, but shall be thoroughly mopped 
weekly. 


8. The janitors shall keep the basements of 
school buildings in a neat, orderly, and sanitary 
condition, sweeping and mopping whenever neces- 
sary in order to insure this condition. 

9. The floors of all toilet rooms, urinal seats, 
and washbowls shall be cleaned daily. The men 
janitors shall inspect the boys’ toilet rooms at 
the close of, or during each recess period, and 
shall report any evidence of disorderly conduct to 
the building principal. Pupils should not be 
permitted to loiter in the toilet rooms. 

10. All blackboards shall be cleaned weekly 
and dust removed from chalk trays and erasers. 
Slate blackboards may be washed. 

11. The janitors shall see that ink is kept on 
hand in the containers provided for it, The ink 
wells should be cleaned and refilled at the begin- 
ning of each school term, or oftener if necessary. 

12. All windows shall be washed outside and 
inside during Summer vacation, Thanksgiving 
vacation, and spring vacation. 

13. The janitor shall see that a temperature 
of at least 68 degrees Fahrenheit is maintained 
throughout their buildings, fifteen minutes prior 
to the opening of each school session and through- 
out the session. 

14. They shall keep the furnace rooms clean 
and free of all materials which constitute a vio- 
lation of the State Fire Marshall’s orders. 

15. Before leaving the building at night, the 
janitor shall see that all windows are fastened, 
lights turned out, and doors locked. 

16. Janitors shall keep ventilation and heat- 
ing devices in repair, when capable of doing so, 
and shall report any difficulty in so doing to the 
superintendent, or board of education in his ab- 
sence. 


17. Lawns shall be mowed and kept free from 
unsightly material. 


18. Men janitors shall repair broken desks 
and seats, door locks, windows, and do such 
other repair work as they are able to do. They 


shall report any inability to perform such work 
to the superintendent, or board of education. 


19. The janitors shall open, light, heat, and 
properly prepare their buildings for evening 
schools, public lectures, and school entertain- 


ments, and Saturday classes, and see that the 
building is properly locked and lights out at the 
close of the meeting. 

20. The janitors shall personally check the 
weight of all coal delivered at their buildings. 

21. The janitors shall receive all freight and 
express shipments and assist in unpacking the 
same, under directions of the superintendent. 

22. It shall be the duty of the janitors to 
keep all fire prevention materials and fire escapes 
in good working condition at all times. 

23. Janitors shall prevent unauthorized per- 
sons from entering the building when school is 
not in session. 

24. Janitors shall keep the buildings locked 
when school is not in session, and shall have 
custody oi all rooms during the absence of teach- 
ers. 

25. Each janitor shall have the care and cus- 
tody of the flag of the building and see that it is 
properly displayed according to law. 

26. Janitors shall avoid unnecessary use of 
electric lights. 

27. Janitors shall turn off water from urinals 
and drinking fountains as soon as the building 
is vacated. 

28. Clocks in every room shall be set cor- 
rectly every day and wound as often as neces 
sary. 

29. The janitor at no time shall order any 
repairs incurring any expense, except by order 
of the superintendent or board of education. 

30. Requests for coal, and janitors’ supplies 
should be sent to the superintendent or board of 
Education at least ten days before the supply is 
exhausted. 

31. When work is done by other than schoo) 
board employees, the janitors shall keep an ac- 
curate record of such time and report to the 
superintendent or board of education. 
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not be defaced. 
nished complete with partitions, doors, 


The first cost is the only cost. 


PERMANENT 


into the front and back posts.. 


walls. 
Hinges and will not sag or buckle. 





EISTEEL 


Compartments are the most reasonable for the 
purpose they serve. 
—Sanitary and of pleasing appearance. 


The economy of Weisteel Compartments is based on 
their permanency. They are made of steel and are 
practically indestructible and the steel surfaces can- 
Weisteel Compartments are fur- 
hardware, 
floor and wall fittings, and can be easily installed. 


Weisteel Compartments are of rigid construction. 
The steel Partitions are firmly interlocked and welded 
Adjustable castings on 
top and bottom partition rails allow for variation in 
The doors are hung on Lawson Universal 
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32. The 
duties at the direction of the superintendent or 


janitors shall perform such other 
Board of Education as 
pected of them. 

33. Ways in which teachers and principals 
are asked to assist improving the janitor service 

(a) See that desks are cleared, pencils put 
away, seats raised, papers picked up, erasers and 
chalk put in trays at the close of each school 
session. 

(b) Teach pupils to respect public property 
as being sacred. All cases of mutilated desks 
and other instances of defacing school property 
shall be reported to the building pr -ncipal. 

(c) Requests for janitor’s help should be 
made through the building principal. 

34. There should be the most friendly spirit 
of cooperation among all employees of the Board 
of ducation. Superintendent, teachers, and jani- 
tors all have responsibility in connection with the 
preservation of the physical equipment of the 
school. It is not necessary to define these re- 
sponsibilities definitely. They often overlap 
However, when each individual is conscientious 
about discharging his obligation in a workman- 
like manner, no serious problems need arise for 
the board of education to settle. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Pittsburg, Pa. The school board has re 
cently ruled that collections in the schools for 
worthy charities must be so completely disguised 
that no child knows what another contributes, 
or whether the other chNd contributes at all. If 
possible, collections for entire schools will be 
kept from the public. The rule is directed 
against the “open” method of collecting money 
in the schools and will make necessary the use 
of sealed envelopes for the purpose. 

Rochester, Ind. The 


may reasonably be ex 


board has ruled that a 


middy blouse and skirt shall be worn by all girl 
graduates of the high and graded schools. The 
regulation makes the dresses uniform and inex- 


pensive and solves the problem of graduating 
dresses. 

—Norwalk, Conn The board 
the schools shall not be used for 
to which an admission fee is charged 
may not be engaged for soliciting aid, 


money for any purpose whatever, 


has ruled that 
entertainments 
Pupils 
gifts or 


without the 





Factory and General Sales Office 


New York, N. Y., 110 W. 34th St 
Chicago, Iil., 455 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. 
Cleveland, 0., Union Bidg 
Los Angeles, Calif.. Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen's Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Waiter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 40! Jacobson Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md., Jas. 
Toronto, Can., 
Toledo, 0O., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fia., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 





Houston Co., 








written consent of the board and the superintend 
ent. The action became necessary because of 
numerous unbusinesslike situations which had 
occurred in the schools. 

New York, N. Y. The board has amended 
for the third time its bylaws pertaining to ex 
cused absences for teachers. The amendment 
provides that the superintendent may extend the 
present period of twenty days to the maximum of 
sixty days heretofore allowed. 


Lynden, Wash. The board has ruled that 
pupils shall be dropped from the school rolls 
for five unexcused absences or tardiness 

Seattle, Wash. The finance committee has 
authorized the sending of a request from the 
comptroller’s office to employes of the district 
who use their own cars and receive a stated al 


lowance for automobile maintenance, asking 
them to deposit in the office their insurance pol- 
icies covering liability and property damage on 
the cars. This procedure is necessary in order 
that an endorsement may be attached in the 
event of an accident while engaged in schoo! busi 
ness. 

The committee has also recommended the 
adoption of rules governing the operation of 
automobiles or trucks of the district. The rules 
read: 

1. No employe of the district operating an 
automobile or other motor vehicle belonging to 
the district, may permit any person other than 
an employe of the district to ride in or upon any 
such motor vehicle. 

2. No employe of the district while operating 
his own automobile, or other motor vehicle dur 
ing hours of employment, or while engaged in 
any business of the district, shall permit any per 
son other than an employe, to ride in or upon 
such automobile or other motor vehicle 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that any pupil of 16 years who is 
enrolled in the high school and does not pass in 
at least three subjects, shall be placed on proba 
tion at the beginning of the following quarter, 
and notice sent to the parent or guardian. Fail 
ure to maintain a passing mark in three subjects 
during the probation quarter will cause the stu 
dent to be dropped from school at the midquarter 
report time, or at the close of the quarter. 


All unnecessary joints have been eliminated and all 
parts are so shaped that there is no chance for dirt or 
water to collect. 
are unsightly or that can catch the clothing. 
whole construction is easy to cléan and keep clean. 


PLEASING APPEARANCE 


Used for enclosing toilets, 
rooms in many of the largest city schools. 
stood up under every condition. 
tects are specifying Weisteel Compartments. 
ished in olive green or battleship gray as desired. 


Write for booklet giving complete information 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Robertson Mfg. Co., 
Porcelain Products, 
Building Products Co., 
Detroit Fire Door Co., 
. American Clay & Cement Co., 
Hull & Rivas, Atlantic Natl. 


LESCHER, Lipset & MAHONEY 
ARCHITECTS 


SANITARY 


No projecting screws or bolts that 
The 


showers and dressing 
They have 
That is why archi- 
Fin- 






ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. : 
Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnham Bldg. 


Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, Kans., 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Beauilieu & Applewhite Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. 
106 Hopkins Place. 
Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Summit & Sandusky Sts. 

Dime Bank Bidg. 
spearenes Bldg. 


1209'2 Main St 
Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bidg. 
Daniels Bidg. 
3rd Natl. Bank, 
Rabb, News Bldg. 


B 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 











It is provided that the time of dropping a pupil, 
where it is at the middle or at the end of the 
quarter, is to be left to the discretion of the prim 
cipal. 

A pupil dropped from school on account of poor 
work will not be reinstated until one quarter has 
elapsed after the close of the quarter in which he 
or she was dropped. A student who is dropped 
during the spring quarter may be reinstated in 
September on a four weeks’ probation. 

York, Pa. The board of education has adopted 
a rule which requires that all teachers, janitors 
and other employees of the schools shall, before 
entering upon the duties of such employment, 
furnish to the board a certificate that he or she 
does not have tuberculosis or any other chronit 
or acute defect, disqualifying him from the pe 
formance of the duties of the position to whith 
he or she has been elected. All elections are 
be conditioned upon the furnishing of such ¢e 
tificate by the person elected. 

York, Pa. By a rule of the board, teacher 
have been instructed to admit, during the firs 
two weeks of school, all beginners who are? 
years of age and all others becoming 6 years old 
on or before April, 1922. 

—Seattle, Wash. The board has ruled thi! 
heads of departments who find it necessary { 
any reason to be absent from their respective 
offices shall leave information as to where t@ 
may be found. 

The attorney general of the state of Wash 
ington has cecided that “several directors have 
no power to compel medical attention of school 
children by their parents,” and declares thai 
school boards have no jurisdiction unless @ 
children are sent to school while suffering fro 
infectious or contagious diseases. 

“Although the law forbids the letting of 
contracts by the school board to a member ? 
the board, this kind of malfeasance has been & 
ing on in many districts,” recently decl 
George S. Dick, state inspector for rural schools 
in Wisconsin 

The state examiner of Ohio stated that it is il 
legal to pay the traveling expenses of school @ 
ployes. In consequence several employes of 
Cleveland Board of Education will be com 
to make refunds to the school treasury. 
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A Sanitary Plumbing 
Feature That Ought 
to be in Every School 


There are two features about Watrous 
Duo-jet Water Closets that should com- 
mand the consideration of every school 
board in the country: 


1. They cannot foul, and hence safeguard 
the health of the community. 


They save two to three gallons of water 
on each flushing, and hence save on 
water bills. 


The features which give Watrous Duo-jet 
Closets this superiority are patented. 


ATROY 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


DUJET 


Two powerful converging jets of water 
insure immediate, thorough flushing. 
There is no delay in action—and a tre- 
mendous economy in water. 


There are no zig-zag passages, no crevices 
or ledges to foul. The action is complete, 
and the installation, whether large or 
small, is a source of continual satisfaction. 


We recommend that you send for 
our literature, specifications, prices, 
and consider a trial installation. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 West Harrison St. 


Makers also of Watrous Flushing Valves, 
Urinals, Self-Closing Cocks, Liquid 
Soap Fixtures, Drinking Fountains, etc. 


Chicago, IIl. 


LITTPeerrrrreeffeoeeiioiiiiio|eiooiirrrriiitiiliititiiiiiiiii iii) 
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Silence plus Comfort Spells 


EP PICiENSs 


THE SCHOOL ROOM 


Efficiency in the work of the students; effi- 
ciency in the work of the teacher. This is the 
foundation on which is built the reputation of the 
school. 


Making the heating system silent and able to 
give comfort is exactly what Dunham Heating 
Service does. And it does it so simply and so well 
that architects, heating engineers, school boards 
and builders are glad to cooperate. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap on radiators or 
hot blast coils is the vital part of Dunham Heating 
Service. 


DUNHAM 
SPECIALTIES 


Packless RadiatorValves 

Radiator Traps 

Drip Traps 

Blast Traps 

Air Line Valves 

Vacuum Pump 
Governors 

Reducing Pressure 
Valves 

Oil Separators 

Suction Strainers 

Air Vents 

Return Traps 

Check Dampers 

Damper Regulators 


F)UNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


We have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the heating problems 
of School Boards. Before you have 
your next meeting, permit us to be 
of service in clearing up any ques- 
tion that may be in your mind. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., 230 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


52 Branch and Local Sales Offices 
in the United States and Canada. 


Foreign Sales Offices in London and Paris 
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FOR YEARS OF EFFICIENT AND UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 


Specify 


“MONG() PLUMBING FIXTURES 


They insure absolute satisfaction. onc 
plumbing fixtures reflect in every detail the 
accumulated knowledge and skill of over 45 
years of experience in manufacturing plumb- 
ing fixtures for schools. 


“onc(y Plumbing Fixtures are perfect in every detail. There is a certain 
completeness and finish about each fixture that challenges criticism. You 


can’t go wrong when you install Nonc(y brand of plumbing goods. 


Write today for complete information. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCHES 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, Ia. 
Birmingham, Ala. Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 


“MOnc(y trademark is a symbol of quality and durability—Y our guarantee 


of entire satisfaction. 


































































































































Our experience is always 
at the service of any school 


+r \ Here are Three Features 


any folders you desire. 


ap of the Speakman Insti- board. Also, well_rend 


tutional Showers that Insure 
\ f Economy in Water 








The Mixometer gives any desired shower 
temperature—instantly—without waste. 





Lock-Shield Controlling Valves allow 
the water to be cut down to 6 gallons 
per minute—enough for a shower when 
the Speakman Kas-Bras head is used. 





Kas-Bras Head is drilled so that spray 
is thrown on the bather—not wasted 
around him. The head is supplied with 
a volume control when specified. 











SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
tFY 4 y batteries. 


SPEAK 
>44bbUd 4F . y od 


Wash and Bathe in Running Water 


H-895 








Institutional Shower can 
be installed singly or in 
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types. 


Works easily and surely. 
Delivers a powerful flush. 


Quiet in operation. 





_——————————————————— 











No Better School Closet is Made 
Than “Haas” Plate 700 


Sold in complete combination or less bowl, being in 
respect to this feature splendidly adapted for the replace- 
ment of worn out or obsolete equipment. 


| Made in series including syphon jet and concealed tank 


Wastes no water—the valve closes tight and stays tight. 
Easy of access for repairs when needed. 
Get our literature for full details. 


Thousands in actual service is the best evidence of its merit. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


















AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

—New Orleans, La. An investigation of the 
Orleans parish school system by disinterested 
specialists and a complete reorganization of the 
board’s activities have been formally recom- 
mended to the board by the city survey commis- 
sion. The recommendation was made in accord- 
ance with conclusions reached by the commission 
after a study of the school system by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

—Waltham, Mass. The school board has re- 
fused permission to the Near East Relief Com- 
mission to solicit funds from the school children. 
The board held that the children should give 
where possible to the relief of local suffering. 

—Boston, Mass. The Boston Finance Commis- 
sion has asked the state legislature for the ap- 
pointment of schoolhouse commissioners, now 
named by the mayor, by the school committee, 
and for a greater check upon transfers of funds 
within departments and from the reserve fund 
to departments. The commission points out that 
the school committee appropriates the money for 
new schools, but that under the present plan, the 
school committee has little control over the ex- 
penditure of its own appropriations. This divi- 
sion of responsibility between the two depart- 
ments retards the educational opportunities of 
the school children. 

West Chester, Pa. A controversy between 
the teachers and the school board about bonuses 
supposed to be due the former for instruction of 
hormal school seniors has resulted in a contract 
being made between the board and the trustees 
of the normal school. 

The board has authorized the use for practice 
teaching by pupils of the normal school of such 
Tooms of the schools as may be recommended by 
the superintendent. The normal school will pay 
the board $200 a year for each critic teacher and 
$500 a year for the services of the superintendent 
in acting as the official head of the practice 
school. 

Bay City, Mich. A recent audit of the books 
of the board of education has revealed an accumu- 
lation of unearned teachers’ pay checks to the 
amount of $3,086, which had been fraudulently 
Obtained by the head of the efficiency department. 
The auditing of the books was ordered on the 





suspicion that there had been a misappropriation 
of funds. The employe has since been dis- 
charged from the service. 

—Beverly, Mass. The board has ordered the 
lighting of the street lights for five minutes fol- 
lowing the blowing of the whistle to denote the 
discontinuance of school sessions in inclement 
weather. Four blasts at 7:30 means no sessions 
in any of the grades. Four blasts at 8:00 means 
no morning session in the first five grades. 
Four ‘blasts at 11:00 means no afternoon sessions 
in any of the grades, while four blasts at 11:30 


means no afternoon session in the first five 
grades. 
—Biloxi, Miss. The school board has two 


women in its membership. Biloxi was one of the 
first towns of the state to give women the right 


of official voice in the administration of the 
schools. 
Portland, Ore. The charges of Director 


Frank L. Shull of the board of education against 
Superintendent of Properties George S. Ed- 
mondstone were recently considered at an open 
meeting of the board. The board as a result of 
the evidence held that the charges were not sus- 
tained and were unworthy of further considera- 
tion. 

J. E. Woodard, for several years clerk of 
the board of Polk County, Fla., was recently in- 
dicted by the county grand jury at Bartow on a 
charge of embezzling $14,000 of county school 
funds. Woodard’s alleged irregularities covered 
a period of six years during which time several 
auditors reported the accounts in good condition. 
District school funds it is claimed were appro- 
priated for the personal use of Woodard. 

Nashville, Tenn. Under a prov’sion of a city 
charter, life insurance certificates for $250 were 
given each of the employes of the city schools 
About five hundred teachers and one hundred 
other employes were granted the certificates 
It is provided that the insurance granted by the 
board shall continue in effect as long as the 
teacher or other employe remains in the service 
of the schools. Upon retirement from the 
schools, the policy automatically lapses. 

Oral contracts of school boards with bus 
drivers in consolidated districts of Wisconsin are 
binding even though the law expressly states the 


contracts must be in writing, according to As- 
s-stant Attorney General Dithman to C. J. Strang 
of Grantsburg. The question arose when the 
county treasurer of Burnett County refused to 
pay the bus driver for his work in transporting 
the children, claiming that he had no orders to 
pay. It was held that where the school has 
failed to comply with the provisions of the law 
and the work has been done, the board is bound 
to make payment. 

Lynden, Wash. The board has taken steps 
to enforce the law prohibiting high school stu- 
dents from attending public dances. Students 
who attend public dances, frequent poo] halls, or 
smoke or drink, are subject to suspension or ex- 
pulsion. 

Smithville, Tex. 
enjoined from 
school purposes. 

Seattle, Wash. The board has completed the 
task of returning to the school children the 
money taken as “fees” for mechanical courses. 
An injunction was obtained which forbad the 
board to levy the fees. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board has prohibited 
solicitation of funds from pupils in the schools. 
The action was taken as a result of widespread 
discontent over the manner in which the cam- 


The school board has been 
levying a 60-cent tax levy for 


paign for the Riley Memorial Fund was con- 
ducted. 
—The Public School Defense Association of 


San Francisco, Calif., in a recent bulletin, re- 
iterates its charges of alleged illegal acts on the 
part of the board of education in the matter of 
textbook selections. It is charged that the school 
officials, in violation of the law, chose books not 
on the official list of the state board and called 
them supplementary books. The board pays the 
catalog prices for the books which is in every case 
in excess of the state price list. One instance is 
cited, where a publisher sold books direct to the 
city for $2,863. Fully one thousand of the books 
were absolutely useless and represented a loss to 
the schools of at least $1,000. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Officials of the city board 
of education and members of the parent-teacher 
associations recently conducted a fight to secure 
half fare rates on street cars for school children. 
The school children had for years enjoyed a two 
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For Your Convenience 


in obtaining information concerning DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS, we list a few of our most 
popular sizes, these having been found to comprise fully 80% of all orders received—though we 


make many other sizes when required. 


DOUBLE TIER 
Wide Deep High 
12 12 36 











SINGLE TIER 
Wide Deep High Wide Deep Hig 
x 12 x 12 x 60 y 12 x 7 
x 36 12 x 15 x 60 2 15 > ‘ 
x 36 15 x 15 x 60 f 15 3 
x 42 15 x 18 x 60 E 18 








42 
x i 42 


18 
24 3 


Select the size you think best suited to your needs, fill out the blanks 


below, clip this half-page and mail it direct to the Durabilt Factory. 


This 


will enable us to give you complete information and prices in our first letter. 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


400 Arnold Avenue 


Please quote prices on DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS, as follows: 


Lockers; Size: 


How many to be single row? 


How many to be double row (back to back) ?.. 


How many lockers, side by side, in each section 


Aurora, Illinois 


wide, . 


» 


4k. BPP Tee eee Padlock attachments? 








and a half cent fare but this had later been dis- 
continued when the utilities commission granted 
increased fares. 


—Trenton, N. J. The board has created the 


proceedings to compel the payment of the funds, 
but this is deemed inadvisable as the money held 
by the treasurer is appropriated to various items 
which the court would not disturb. Some of the 


against the board of education. Young Burroughs 
was barred from the Portage Park School in 1920 
because he had not been vaccinated during an 
epidemic of smallpox. 














position of superintendent of buildings with the directors have suggested the forcible calling of Minneapolis, Minn. The board has taken 
appointment of Mr. Wm. A. Poland to the office. attention to conditions by closing the schools action barring children living outside the city gs 
The office of business manager which Mr. Poland when the treasuries are empty. limits from attending the public schools, even —— 


held, has been discontinued in line with a new 
policy of the board. Under the new plan, Mr. 
Poland will have charge of repairs to buildings 
now erected and the maintenance of existing 
property. 

The drawing of plans and the supervision of 
construction on new buildings is to be in charge 
of a chief architect, who will work with three as- 
sistants and a consulting architect. The chief 
architect will receive the usual commission fee, 
to include the salaries of assistants, clerks and 
engineers. It is planned to have the new Official 
and his associates prepare the plans and specifi- 
cations for the new buildings to be erected as a 
part of the first year’s building program. 

—Louisville, Ky. A million dollar bond issue 
for new schools, playgrounds and improvements 
was passed at the special election held recently. 
The money will be used to build additions to the 
Girls’ High School, the DuPont Manual Training 
High School, the Central Negro High School, ad- 
ditions to several elementary schools, and the 
erection of a new elementary colored school. 

Houston, Tex. School tax increases and a 
$1,500,000 bond issue for maintaining the schools 
in 1922 has been proposed for incorporation in 
the tentative budget of the board. Operating ex- 
penses will amount to more than a million and 
a half dollars, which will also cover the cost of 
new schools in 1922. 

—Legal action to compel the payment of school 
funds by the state treasurer of Pennsylvania has 
been contemplated by the school directors of 
Schuylkill County. The withholding of the ap- 
propriations for long periods has become a scan- 
dal, and some of the directors have taken the 
position that it would pay to ignore the regula- 
tions of the Finegan bureau at Harrisburg at the 
risk of being cut off from all appropriations. The 
expense on the districts of being compelled to 
pay interest on borrowed funds, due to the non- 
payment of the appropriations, has become bur- 
densome. Attorneys employed by the school 
boards have considered the advisibility of legal 


—Spokane, Wash. The board has asked Supt. 
O. C. Pratt to undertake a building survey, with 
a view to the adoption of a ten-year building pro- 
gram. It is planned to inaugurate the six-three- 
three plan of organization. A third high school 
will also be provided. 

—Greenville, N. C. The school board plans to 
expend quite a sum of money for a new building. 
The present school will be doubled in capacity 
and a new elementary school will be erected. 

—Okmulgee, Okla. Two new ward schools, one 
small school, and a vocational high school have 
been completed within the last eighteen months. 
The latter structure was erected at a cost of $300, 
000. 

—The one-story type of school building is re- 
commended where unimproved lands, suitably lo- 
cated, may be obtained at reasonable cost, by 
Dr. F. E. Spaulding of Yale University, 
He says: “As a school plant, this type of build- 
ing provides all important advantages of the 
more conventional types, and several beside. It 
is the most economical of space of any type of 
building so far devised. It is the freest from all 
fire hazard. It is the most readily adaptable to 
any type of educational program that it may be 
found advisable to carry out. It is most readily 
adaptable to meet conditions of temporary con- 


gestion without serious detriment to the regular 


school program. It lends itself most readily and 
economically to enlargement to meet the growth 
in school population, as this may occur.” 

—A new school board at Memphis, Tenn., finds 
itself confronted with a deficit of $240,000 which 
will be larger at the end of the present school 
term. President Peres of the board says: “The 
day will come in this community when the 
schools will be first and not last as they are at 
present.” 

—The Superior Court of Cook County, Lllinois, 
has upheld the right of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation to bar children who have not been vac- 
cinated. The court ordered the dismissal of a 
$10,000 suit brought by Lester G. Burroughs, Sr., 


though tuition is paid. Outside pupils now at 
tending city schools will not be affected by the 
rule this year. The action has become necessary 
because of the congested condition of the schools 
and the limits placed upon school finances. 

—Lenoir City, Tenn. The school board is com 
posed of three members and mayor ex-officio and 
is composed at present of the following persons: 
Mrs. J. G. Eblen; Rev. A. B. Johnson; Harvey 
Sands; Mayor Z. B. Wilson. ' 

Dr. George W. Gerwig has been reelected 
secretary of the board of education at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Dr. Gerwig has completed thirty years of 
service. 

—Secretary F. W. Edgerton, of Norwich, Conn. 
recently declined an increase in salary proposed 
at the regular monthly meeting of the board 
The refusal was made following a motion that 
the secretary’s salary be raised from $750 to 
$1,000. 

—Knoxville, Tenn. The city commission has 
passed an ordinance lengthening the term of the 
superintendent of schools from one to three years. 
No election under the law will be held until 
April, when Supt. W. E. Miller’s term of office 
ends. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Beginning January 30, 
1922, non-resident pupils will be barred from et 
tering the elementary and high schools of the 
city; and in September, non-resident pupils of 
these schools will be excluded. The action has 
become necessary because of overcrowded builé 
ings and the great expense connected with the 
instruction of these non-resident pupils. 

—Gooding, Ida. Supt. W. D. Shadwick, in De 
cember, asked that the board reduce his salary 
by $500, stipulating that no salary be paid him 
during the months of June and July, 1922. The 
board in accepting the offer, ordered that a record 
be made of Mr. Shadwick’s voluntary sacrifice 
and extended a vote of confidence. The action of 
Mr. Shadwick was taken in the face of the present 
financial conditions and with the recognition that 
the purchasing power of the dollar has increased. 
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In the Million Dollar 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


On account of their sturdy 
construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish, Medart 
Steel Lockers are the choice 
of discriminating buyers. 
Illustrated catalog on re- 
quest. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


New York San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 


s Chicago 
~ 336 W. Madieon St. 
» 
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rsons: 


larvey : ; , 
Hundreds use the water bubblers in your school daily. Are they of an 


eal approy ed and sanitary design ? Or are they so constructed, and the flow 
ars of so directed that the pupils in drinking, are obliged to rest the corner of 
the mouth on the bubbler head? Examine the bubblers in your schools, 
personally. Drink from them. Then write 
for a copy of our catalogue, which describes 
and illustrates in detail our complete line of 
“Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains, the most 
approved and sanitary drinking fountains on 
the market. 
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No. C-°2 


Rundle-Spence“ Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains 


feature a “protecting jet” which absolutely eliminates all possibility of contamina 


y 630, 
m el 


f the tion. They are positively germ proof—correct in design—durable in construction, 
ils of plus, economical in cost. * 
bul Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which the cor- . 
h the ner of the mouth can rest—no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean. 
n De The bowls are of extra heavy vitreous china—of free open construction—and are 
~~ principally and essentially, sanitary in every respect. 
The Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement. 
rile 
= Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
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63-75 Second Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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A typical  achool 
cafeteria installation 


Building Body Vigor 
as well as méntal strength 


Our foremost educators recognize the fact that an 
under-nourished body is a handicap to any student. 
That is why so much attention is being paid to the 
subject of nutrition. Bodily vigor should be made the 


foundation of mental development. 


The well informed man or woman knows that food gives 
its greatest benefit when served under conditions which 
are cleanly and inviting. For this reason Vitrolite has 
been the choice in many schools for table tops and 


counters. 


Vitrolite is a pure white, non-absorbent, acid proof material that 
lasts forever. Its glistening surface may be made spotlessly clean 
by the stroke of a damp cloth. Its use eliminates the necessity of 
table covers with the incidental expense of laundry and replace- 


ment. 


The Vitrolite Company 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - Chicago 














VITROLITE is the ideal material 
for toilet partitions and showers. 
The Vitrolite patented, self-lock- 
ing, “boltless, screwless’” jointing 
system has contributed a great 
deal. Note the size of Vitrolite 
slabs. Slabs for wall use are fur- 
nished in sizes from 30 x84 to 
36 x 84. 











100 Per Cent 


Weighing and Measuring 


Efficiency 


To quickly and properly weigh and measure a large number 
of children requires special scales—School Scales designed for 


that purpose. 


No ordinary scale will do. Ask those experienced 


in the problems of weighing classes—they know! 











Model No. 225 


The ‘‘Continental Seal of Accuracy’’ is Your 
Quality Protection and Guarantee 


The successes achieved by Continental 
Scale engineers in this direction have re- 
ceived the approval of educators every- 
where. Every known worthwhile feature 
has been built into the Continental Special 
School Scale, plus many exclusive advan- 
tages. 


The CONTINENTAL 


Special School Scale 
(Model No. 225) 


Investigate the Continental Special School 
Scale. Compare at with any you know. The facts 
will prove interesting to you. Hundreds in suc- 
cessful use. Your school supply house can furnish 
this scale to you. 


Let us tell you in detail the desirable features of 
Continental School Scales. Ask for descriptive cir- 
cular on the Special School Scale. 


CONTINENTAL 
SCALE WORKS 


2120 W. 2Ist Place, Chicago 
70 Murray Street, New York 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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today. 


If a Fire were Within a Few 
Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 


Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 
Write for complete information. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
549 W. Washington St. 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulton St. 


Milwaukee Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Representative in all principal cities. 
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EDUCATION WEEK OBSERVED WITH 
EXHIBITS. 

Week was observed at 

Conn., in December with an exhibition of the 

work of the schools in the window of one of the 


Education Norwich, 


furniture stores. It was a unique idea of Supt. 
E. J. Graham to bring to the community the 
work of the public schools and at the same time 
carry out the purpose of education week. 

The several activities of the week included the 
following: 

Monday—Kindergarten activities by different 
Classes from 9:30 to 4:P. M. The first group con- 
sisted of girls busy with industrial work, some 
weaving, other sewing popcorn bags. 

Carpentry was the program of the next group. 
Boys and girls were at work on individual pro- 
jects, a birdhouse, ambulance, ladder, doll furni- 
ture, dollhouse, and the painting of a hammock 
frame. 

Group three comprised four children, one weav- 
ing a hammock for a doll, two others working on 
Christmas decorations. A fourth child showed 
Marked talent in modeling with plastiscene. 

The next group consisted of young artists draw- 
ing Christmas trees and toys. A number worked 
with the stringing of straws and papers. 

A later group busied itself in the making of 
Indian huts and canoes. 

Next came young builders working with blocks, 
While young girls were engaged in doll dress mak- 
ing. 

The last group was concerned with the weaving 
of hammock bags, hats and holders, the work 
being done on wooden and cardboard looms. 

Tuesday—This was given over to manual train- 


ing. Boys from. manual training classes of the 
public schools made an exhibit of different arti- 


tles made in such as plant 


the department, 


stands, library tables, center tables, bookracks, 
bookstands, magazine racks, keyracks, footstools, 
first aid kits, medicine cabinets and necktie racks. 
All of the work was done by the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Wednesday—The program was carried out by 
the domestic science department including girls 
from the seventh-and eighth grades. A sample of 
the canning and preserving done during the fall 
was shown. Also a few articles of daily neces- 
sities and dainties were displayed all prepared 
entirely by the eighth grade girls in the Monday 
and Tuesday classes. Small groups demonstrated 
work in sewing and cooking from 11:00 to 4:00 
P. M.. Articles on display included holders, 
hemmed towels, bags, caps and aprons. 

The cooking group demonstrated the mixing 
and kneading of bread. Displayed on the table 
were bread, biscuits, creamed salmon and peas, 
sugar cookies, and custard dessert. 

Thursday—Visual education program. With 
the aid of the stereopticon lantern, pupils threw 
on the screen pictures of different countries be- 
ing studied. Another group was busy with 
stereographs. There was another group busy 
studying picture charts and illustrated maga- 
zines. Another group was filling out the problem 
chart. Still another group studied the physical 
features of the United States from a physical map 
on the table. 

Friday—The program consisted of one group 
doing penmanship work showing the work 
carried out according to the muscular system of 
penmanship. The second group demonstrated 
physical exercises, carried out with the aid of a 
victrola. The afternoon program consisted of a 
display of work in object drawing, nature draw- 
ing, perspective, design and color, costume design 
and lettering. 

There was a Class painting original fruit de- 
signs, another working in freehand cutting, a 
third modeling with plastiscene, and still a fourth 
working in first lessons in costume design. The 
last hour was given to music, an orchestra from 
the grammar grades rendering several selections. 

The success of the exhibit was due to the efforts 
of the superintendent, his staff of teachers, the 
pupils and the Plaut-Calden Company, for the use 
of the display window which made possible the 
accomplishment of the plans. 





A GRAPH SCALE. 

A “graphic” method of depicting the progress 
of each student in school, devised and perfected 
by Supt. W. H. McClelland of Perry, N. Y., after 
years of study and research, has commanded the 
attention and endorsement of the educators of 
the Empire state. 

The scale is on a card 8x10 inches. Vertically 
arranged from bottom to top on the left margin 
is the school age. Horizontally arranged at the bot- 
tom of the card, from left to right, is the school 
progress by grades, including the four years of 
high school. The normal scale is a red line run- 
ning diagonally from the lower left to the upper 
right-hand corner of the card. This is the nor- 
mal line of progress of a pupil who completes 
the schedule year or grade for each chronological 
age year. 

The actual graph is drawn in black, term by 
term, as progress or school history is made. If 
the pupil becomes retarded or accelerated, or is 
out of school a term, the graph records it and the 
whole history when completed for the twelve 
years of school life can be read at a glance. 

Space is provided so that each teacher from 
term to term, may record any facts, such as sick- 
ness or home surroundings, that explain causes 
for abnormal records. “Hobbies” and the exhibi- 
tion of any special talent are noted. The whole 
graphic scheme shows the student’s record at a 
glance. 

It shows mental ability, and assists in deter- 
mining mental defectives, 

It.shows a child’s handicaps. 

It gives a teacher valuable information concern- 
ing her pupils when they enter her grade. 

It gives the child a better chance, since it gives 
the teacher his school history. 

It records the dawning of special talents. 

It saves a teacher’s time by telling her where 
to use it to best advantage. 

It increases the teacher’s interest in individual 
pupils. 

It helps the principal or superintendent to 
know the boys and girls. 

It does not require an extra file, but combines 
all records on one card. 


It records every fact that bears on the school 
life of any child and at the time it occurs. 
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The most “modern- of equip- 
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and the Drain Linesfrom the 
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Architect Pittman Construction Co., 


are specified. 


Atlanta Denver 


General Contractors ; Ww. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars will be spent this year on new High School buildings. 

Virtually all of these structures will.be equipped with Chemical Laboratories, and the drain lines carrying acids 
from these will sooner or later be the cause of continued expense and annoyance, as well as a menace to the 
structure itself, unless Duriron Pipe and Fittings 
entirely unaffected by acids and alkalis. 
They will last forever without repair under 
Be certain that Duriron Drain Lines 


Duriron Drain Lines are installed the same 
any conditions, and handling all corrosives. 
are specified in your High School. 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 


Salt Lake City 





G. Tiller, Plumbing Contractor 


San Francisco 





Montreal 2 








It grows in value as more thought is put into 
it, 

EDUCATION WEEK AT SAN DIEGO. 

American Education Week was fittingly ob 
served the early part of December by the schools 
of San Diego, Calif., under the direction of Supt. 
H. C. Johnson. Bulletins were issued from the 
office explaining to teachers and pupils the pur- 
poses of education week, the opportunities it of- 
fered to the schools, and the plans of the genera) 
committee and suggestions about the school 
work of the week. Copies of the official school 
bulletin were sent to every school patron one 
week previous to education week. This bulletin 
contained the purpose of the week, extracts from 
President Harding’s Proclamation, the Governor’s 
and Mayor’s Proclamation, a message from the 
American Legion and one from the superintend- 
ent. One page was devoted to the plans now 
under way for the schools of the city, to an analy- 
sis of the budget for the year; to the tax rate 
for schools and to a table giving the growth of 
the schools during the past twenty years. The 
fourth page took up points parents should con 
sider in visiting the schools. 

The three daily papers gave considerable space 
to the local school system. The several clubs de- 
voted their meetings to discussions of the school 
system and made visits to the schools. Scores of 
business and professional men addressed the stu- 
dent assemblies in the different schools. A com- 
mittee from the Chamber of Commerce visited the 
schools and made an official report commending 
the condition of the schools and the fine work be 
ing done. 

The response on the part of the public to visit 
classes was a great surprise to the teaching and 
supervisory staffs. In some schools the number 
of visitors was equal to the number of pupils en 
rolled, and in one school the number was 165 per 
cent of the enrollment. During the entire week, 
it is estimated about 6,000 parents visited the 
schools and remained long enough to observe the 
recitations. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

—A committee system of revising high school 
courses of study is being used at Akron, O. Each 
school is being organized on the departmental 
basis for the purpose of studying the content of 
the courses. The chairman of each subject is 


member of the 
and acts 


ex-officio a 
which meets 
mittee. 

The aim of the work is to bridge the gap be 
tween grade and high school and to work out a 
better correlation between their courses. Time 
allotments are made, and semester limits, as well 
as eliminations and supplementary work in the 
courses. 

A school for crippled children has been es 
tablished in Bowen School, at Akron, 0. Twenty 
children are transported to and from the school 
each day. The expense for the school is met by 
the state. 

Akron, O. Arithmetic 
throughout the schools during the month of Sep 
tember. The tests were given by the principals 
and teachers under the direction and supervision 
of the Bureau of Research. The material used was 
the Courtis Supervisory Tests and. the standards 
employed were the Detroit, Michigan, scores 
Test one was given in 4B, 4A and 5B. Test two 
was given from 5A to 8A inclusive. 

The scores were based upon 1,000 points. All 
possible scores that pupils could make were di 


committee, 
house com 


central 


as a Clearing 


tests were given 


vided into five groups. The pupils were divided 
among all groups and the grade was scored ac 
cordingly. 

A chart prepared especially for the purpose 
shows graphically the scores attained in the 
tests. The one hundred percentile line indicated 
the highest score for each grade, the 75 per cent 
line the score above which three-fourths of the 
schools made scores, and below which three 
fourths of them had scores. The fifty per cent 
line indicated the score above and below which 
are half of the schools of the city. Twenty-five 


per cent of the schools were below the 25 per cent 


line and 75 per cent were above 
The chart shows how pupils of the same grads 
in different schools differ in the scores made and 


in the benefits which they receive from the in 
struction offered. It also shows the extremes of 
distribution for each grade. The scores for all 
the grades are reported to the schools and each 
teacher has the scores for her own class group 
In the fall of 1920 only 1.6 to 9.6 per cent of the 
grades in Akron were above the general standard 
when tested by the Courtis standard. In 1921 
fully fifteen per cent of the grades were found to 


be above the Courtis standard. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. At the beginning of the 


school year, non-resident pupils entering the 
Canandaigua Academy for the first time were 
given classification examinations. Pupils enter 


ing from the grades in the 
graded by the departmental teachers and the 
principal of the grammar school. As a result 
of the examination and selection of pupils, fresh 
men students were graded according to ability 
and so placed in the classes. In general the 
classes containing the bright pupils registered 
about 75 per cent more students than those cor 
taining dull pupils. It is planned to extend the 
classification throughout the school for it & 
found to be productive of better work than under 
the former plan of having students of all grades 
in the same classes. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has recently 
approved a recommendation of the school board 
providing for an appropriation to cover the salaty 
of a new deputy superintendent to have charge 
of business and accounting. City Clerk D. 
Sweeney is prominently mentioned for the post 
tion. 

Montpelier, O. During the past year a sft 
tem of classification of pupils in the elementary 
schools has been established. Classification and 
promotion are based upon scores made in intel 
ligence tests, tests for measuring, achievements 
in reading, arithmetic and language, teachers 
judgments of ability for the grade, the maturity 
of the pupils and the average of the grades dur 
ing the time spent in school. Classification i 
the high school is based upon intelligence scores, 
silent reading scores, and rankings in English. 
The system has not attained perfection up 
the present largely because of a limited teaching 
staff and overcrowded conditions. 

Greenport, N. Y. The classwork of the grait 
mar school has been departmentalized this yeal 
with promotions by subject. The plan has bee 
termed a success. 

Somerset, Ky. The grade teachers have & 
ganized an extension class for the study of stamt 
ard tests and measurements. The teachers Tf 
ceive credit from the Eastern Kentucky Normal 
School. Supt. R. E. Hill is the class instructor 

A full-time attendance officer is employed # 
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Symbols of Cleanliness and Quality 


Standardize on Supplies that Bear the Robertson Trade Marks 


ROBERTSON’S Germs breed everywhere. ‘The use of an efficient 

’ and thorough disinfectant in the schools is obvious. 
Robertson 5 Products 2 Kotar Germicide is a highly developed disinfectant 
Include 2: guaranteed to destroy all germs and keep the air 


An effective and economical Germicide pure at all times. Manufactured in carbolic co 
_ s = an eaner a . a ; 
Disinfectants, '? efficients of 10, 5, 3 and 2. 


Liquid Soaps, ROBERTSON'’S ORIGINAL TWENTIETH CENTURY SOAP 
Soap Powders, Robertson’s Original Twentieth Century Soap is 
the cleaning marvel of the age—it has no equal. It 
is unsurpassed for cleaning floors, woodwork, furni 


Scouring Powders, 


Paper Towels 
ture and finished surfaces, also ideal for cleaning 


Toilet Paper, 





blackboards. Pure vegetable oils only are used in 
its manufacture. 


Mops, 





Brushes, We have devoted a great deal of time and given 


particular attention not only to the finish and ap 


ROBERTSON’S pearance of our brushes, but most especially to their 


efficiency and wearing qualities. Every brush bear- 


A Marvelous Cleanser 


Liquid Soap Dispensers, 


PUPUOROORDOOROEEOCESAEDOOEDEROOUROEDDEEOEEOION 


Paper Towel Holders, 
Etc., Etc. 


Get our prices. 


ing the above trade mark is guaranteed to be as 
represented. 
Get in touch with us before ordering your next lot of 


Janitor Supplies. Our suggestions will prove helpful and 
economical. 





Sanitary—Durable—Economical 


CATALOG FURNISHED 
ON REQUEST 








LOOK FOR THESE TRADE MARKS Quotations gladly furnished 





Write for a copy of our new catalog which has just 
been issued and is ready for distribution. 


TU 


sonegeounenoncnes 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. Division Street Chicago, Illinois 
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“AMERICAN” 


SECTIONAL GYMNASIUMS ae 
QUICK DELIVERY 





THOMPSON ‘219-T”’ 


A Steger-made Instrument 


Reliability of construction, simplicity of design and 
beauty of tone—three requisites of the ideal school piano— 
are distinctive features of this popular small upright. Qual- 
ity considered, the price is‘ remarkably attractive. Style 
219-T combines all the fine musical qualities of full-sized 
pianos with the desirable advantages of smaller instruments. 
And best of all—it bears the Steger guarantee. 




















Gymnasium No. 512. Size 44x76’. 16 ft. overhead clearance. Write today for our special confidential proposition to 
Regulation Basketball Court. Boys’ and girls’ dressing-rooms. schools and institutions. A remarkable offer! 


Standard Models “AMERICAN” Gymnasiums STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 


Catalog No. Size Overhead Clearance Established 1879 Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 
505 25 x 71’ 9 or 10 ft. Factories at Steger, Illinois 
506 31x59’ 10 or 12 ft “Where the ‘Lincoln’ and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet.” 


510 38 x 63’ 16 ft. 
511 44 x 63’ 
512 44x 76’ 
513 56 x 63’ 
514 56 x 76’ 


Construction meets strictest building requirements. 
Heavy roof trusses and supporting posts. Roof-sheathing ges is & cay 
and walls in panels. Double floor with heavy joists. Top ADET: fox . 
floor vertical grain fir. Weathertight, insulated walls. 


COMPLETE MATERIALS—doors, windows, roofing, 
rough and finish hardware; outside walls and trim primed 
white. 


Materials carefully manufactured and fitted, ready for 


quick erection. 

Supports heavily bolt- 

“ ” “14: ‘ ed and braced. Foot 
AMERICAN” buildings save you 40% of ordinary con- 


boards, seat boards 


° and base of supports 
struction cost. heavily ironed. 





We specialize in standardized, factory-built schools, teach- 


ers’ cottages and oth ildi 
g ot oad bui dings for school USES. Send NOCKDOWN BLEACHERS store compactiy and in small space. 
for catalog, blue-prints and prices f O b your city Can be put up on short notice. Suitable for field or indoors, 


for emergency or permanent seating. Can’t mar floors. Built to 
stand the worst sort of abuse. The heavier the weight, the firmer 
they stand. Study the construction of supports and irons. No order 
too large or too small. Used by Universities, schools, playgr< rund, 
ball parks, and industrial plants all over the country. Y.M.C. A.’ 


of Memphis; Chattanooga; Omaha; Long Beach, Cal.; Madison, 
Wis., and Wilmerding, Pa., are a few of the Y’s using kondhdous 
Bleachers. 

. 


Sections 14 ft. long, 3 to 15 seats high. Sound lumber, painted one 


coat. Heavily ironed seats, foot boards, and braces. Foot boards 
4098 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. below seats to protect clothing. Extra seats sold at one event fre- 
quently pay for Knockdown Bleachers. Write for priccs today. 


Agents for Ohio: Educational Supply Co., Painesville, Ohio. Leavitt Mfg. Co., 365 Griggs St., Urbana, IIl. 


KNOCKDOWN 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 
all UNA Up for a Day- Or to Stay 


Store Compactly---Put up Quickly 




















‘to Stay 
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A Sign of Quality 


Oz 


QUALITY 


ELCH 


SERVICE 


James Watt 


with only 
a teakettle and charcoal burner, 
added to the world’s store of 
knowledge and to opportunities 
of the future. 


Modern Education—as a prod- 
uct of modern civilization—is but 
Greater Opportunity. 

Increase opportunity for the 
American youth through Modern 
Equipment. 


Equipment for all 
Laboratories 
Agriculture 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
General School Supplies 
Diplomas and Commencement 
Supplies 


Catalogs sent to School Men upon request 
A Sigu of Quality WEICH] A Mart of Service 


‘for Greater National 
Progress through 
Education"’ 


A Mark of Service 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and | xporters of Scientific 


1516 Orleans Street 








(Continued from Page 102) 
Port Arthur, Tex., to enforce the state compulsory 
attendance law. During the third school month, 
ending December 7th, the average increase in at- 
tendance over the corresponding month last year 
was 4.7 per cent. 

—Boards of education of union free school dis- 
tricts in New York State having less than 4,500 
population are cooperating in unanimous protest 
against the cumbersome requirements of section 
631 of the education law. The law as passed last 
spring requires that certain procedure be fol- 
lowed in the securing of employment certificates 
for children. The result is the filing of a per- 
sonal application to the district superintendent 
which entails in many communities a trip of sev- 
eral miles by automobile. It is the contention of 
some two hundred boards that supervising prin- 
tipals should be delegated with sufficient author- 
ity'to issue such certificates. 

—Phoenixville, Pa. As a feature of American 
Education Week, the local post of the American 
Legion offered three sets of prizes for the best 
Says on “the Proper Forms of Respect for the 
American Flag.” First prize $5, second prize 
% and third prize $2 were offered in the high 
school, and in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
gfades. The contest aroused considerable inter 
&t and some excellent results were obtained. 

Okmulgee, Okla. Three persons are employed 
® full time for giving educational and mental 
ests. and the application of suitable remedies. 
An opportunity class is maintained in each major 
Ward school, while a class for accelerated chil- 
dfen is conducted in each ward school. All chil- 
fren over 12 years of age are transferred regu- 
larly to the central school, where special indus- 
tial work suited to their abilities is offered. In 
Mddition, each teacher of normal children has a 
‘ard for every child in her room. The card shows 
the general intelligence quotient, and the educa- 
tional quotient in each subject, and the instruc- 
r can tell exactly the material with which she 
Must work. Miss Velda Bamesberger, formerly 
at the University of Illinois, is director of Re- 
arch and Statistical work at Okmulgee. 

—Salem, Mass. Beginning next September 
children must be 4% years old to enter the kin 
dergarten and 5% to enter the first grade. 





and School Supplies 


Apparatus 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 





—Knoble, Ark. A writ of mandamus, asking 
that she “be restored to her rights in the schools” 
has been filed- by Miss Pearl Hugely, a student, 
who claims that she was dismissed for using face 
powder. The board had previously ruled that 
face powders, cosmetics, rouge, thin waists and 


stockings, and abbreviated skirts would not be 
tolerated in school. 

Paducah, Ky. The trustees of the board 
have prohibited dancing in the schools. They 
also forbid students to give dances at other 
locations as being under the auspices of the 
schools. 


The school board of Lynn, Mass., has ordered 
that all printed matter which may be construed 
as advertising be eliminated from the classrooms. 
The action was taken to prevent any propaganda 
for commercial purposes. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has sus- 
tained the right of boards of education to con- 
demn property in cities of the fourth class for 
school use. 

Forth Worth, Tex. The board 
duced Bible reading in the schools. 

Jamestown, N. Y. A thrift system has been 
introduced in. the grade schools. The plan was 
adopted as an experiment with a view to its ex- 
tension if successful. The last report for the 
months of October and November showed a de- 
posit of $2,471. 

The Department of School Administration, 
of the University of California, has just begun a 
survey of the school housing problems in the city. 
About twenty men were engaged in the work and 
a forward-looking program is expected. Dr. F. 
W. Hart is in charge of the survey. 

Negaunee, Mich. The board has opened a 
night school for part-time students under the 
James law, and for candidates for citizenship. 

During the week of December 12th to 17th, 
the Otis group intelligence tests were given in the 
schools of Bluffton and Richland Township, 
Bluffton, Ohio, with the Terman group tests for 
mentality in the Bluffton-Richland High School 
The tests were conducted under the direction of 
Supt. C. Edward Bender. 

By order of Secretary Hoover of the United 
States Department of Commerce, Child Labor 
Day was observed from January 28th to and in- 


has intro- 





cluding January 30th. The day was observed in 
synagogues on Saturday, January 28th, in 
churches on Sunday, January 29th, and in 
schools, colleges and clubs on Monday, January 
30th. Mr. Hoover, in his statement calling for 
the observance of the day, declared it is infinitely 
better to prevent child labor and to compel and 
support the education of children than to look 
after untrained, inefficient and unhealthy citi- 
zens. 

Plainfield, N. J. In equipping new schools, 
it is a policy of the board to install in the main 
corridor of each building, a fire alarm box. This 
box is connected with the city system so that the 
breaking of a glass and the pulling of a lever 
brings an alarm in the fire chief’s office. All 
buildings of recent construction are two stories in 
height and fireproof. 

Kennebunk, Me. A new high school has been 
completed at a cost of $80,000. The building has 
accommodations for 140 high school students and 
an equal number of grammar grade pupils. The 
architects of the structure were Hutchins & 
French of Boston, Mass. 

—Lenoir City, Tenn. A school gymnasium has 
recently been completed. The building was 
erected with funds obtained by private subscrip- 
tion. It contains a main floor for a stage and 
auditorium and a basement for the use of the 
manual training department, the heating plant 
and for shower baths. 

At a recent election, a school board was elected 
on the platform of better school facilities. It is 
expected that two new buildings will be erected 
during the coming year. 

The schools of Berea, Ohio, opened under the 
supervision of Supt. S. S. Dickey, with an enroll- 
ment of 850 students. The teaching corps t& 
composed of thirty well-trained instructors. The 
junior and senior high schoo! staff are all college 
graduates, holding state certificates, while the 
elementary teachers have had at least two years 
of normal school or an equivalent. 

Frankfort, N. Y. A social hour is conducted 
at the close of the high school session on each of 
the five days of the school week. The program 


consists of fifteen minutes for literary work, fif- 
teen minutes for games and fifteen minutes for 
dancing. 
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THE SPINNING DOLLAR 


WHAT MAKES IT SPIN? 


School Administrators who watch the dollars spin from their school treasuries will 


be as much interested as the Science Folks who answer the question. 


Spinning Dollar at the 


The Cenco Hyvac Pump, Parallel-Ray-Illuminator, Burns Alternating Current Apparatus, and 
other new and standard pieces for High School Laboratories will be demonstrated. 


We will help you solve the problem of economical and efficient equipment for your laboratories. 
Charts, Bulletins, and a few other items of real scientific value will be given to those who call. 


See The Spinning Dollar — What Makes It Spin? 
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Exhibit of the 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 

Booths 164 and 165—Leiter Building—Chicago 
ANNUAL MEETING — DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
February 24 to March 2, 1922 


See the 














Burkburnett, Tex. A supervisor of tests and 
measurements has been employed for the first 
time this year. Standard intelligence and educa 
tional tests have been given to provide for the 
regrouping of the student body on the basis of 
ability. A balanced program of work, study ana 
play has been provided and emphasis is laid on 
vocational studies, 

Supt. H. M. Maxson of Plainfield, N. J., accord- 
ing to his usual custom, has arranged for the 
“Jerseymen’s Special” train to take New Jersey 
and other eastern schoolmen to the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence, to be held 
in Chicago, in February. Schoolmen and women 
from New England, southern New York and Penn- 
sylvania are invited as far as the accommoda- 
tions permit. 

The train will run over the Pennsylvania line, 
starting from the 34th Street station in New 
York City, on Saturday afternoon, February 25th, 
at 2:10 o’clock. Reservations for the train may 
be arranged through Mr. Wm. Pedrick, Jr., 263- 
5th Ave., New York City. Round-trip fare from 
New York is $49.05 and the cost of a lower berth, 
one way, is $9. 

—Attleboro, Mass. Examinations of 200 under- 
weight pupils by.the school physician show that 
the average gain in three months has been about 
two pounds. The pupils were placed in nutri- 
tion classes and a prize will be given in June to 
the school whose pupils have the largest per- 
centage of gain in weight. 

Manchester, N. H. The board of health has 
purchased two dental outfits and employed den- 
tists and assistants to have charge of traveling 
dental clinics in the city schools. The equip- 
ment is moved from one building to another as 
the work is completed so that much time is saved 
both to the dentists and the pupils. 


—Blytheville, Ark. A “find yourself” cam- 
paign was recently carried out in the high school. 
Exhaustive questionnaires were given the pupils, 
and an attempt was made to explore the inter- 
ests, the inclinations and the capacities of the 
boys and girls. The work was followed by visits 
and discussions from successful business men in 
the various vocations. 

An excellent schoo!l-community spirit of co- 
operation has been fostered with the opening of 
the school auditorium to the public. Good citi- 


zenship week has been extended indefinitely and 
the service activities of the schools and the com 
munity have been closely cemented in interest 
and cooperation. 

—New York, N. Y. The school board has with- 
held permission from the American Committee 
for Devastated France to interest the school chil- 
dren of the city in the work. The board pointed 
out that the children had already given $10,000,- 
000 in the last three years and that it had been 
deemed advisable to stop all further collections 
of money. It is possible that the same results 
may be obtained by an appeal to the Junior Red 
Cross to which the children regularly contribute 
for similar activities. 

—The New Haven, Conn., School Board has a 
fund of $57,000 which represents the saiary de- 
ductions made because of teacher absenteeism. 
The teachers propose that this sum be paid into 
their pension fund. The board has declined to 
ao so. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

—Port Jervis, N. Y. The Boys’ Work and Edu- 
cation Committees of the Rotary Club have 
worked out a winter program of monthly talks 
to high school boys. Recently the several prin- 
cipals were guests of the Rotary at one of its 
evening meetings. “Greater Cooperation Be- 
tween School and Rotary” was the keynote of the 
evening. 

—Bluefield, W. Va. A _ student council has 
been organized. The council consists of three 
delegates elected from each of the four high 
school classes, and three from the faculty, with 
the high school principal and superintendent as 
ex-officio members. The council has authority to 
consider all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the high school and is subject to the laws of the 
state and the rules of the board of education. 

—The first step toward self-government has 
been introduced in the high school of Winchester, 
Ky., with the organization of a student senate. 
Under the plan, the senior class is given author- 
ity to select four senators, the juniors three, 
sophomores two and the ninth, eighth and seventh 
grades one each. The senate will meet about 
once every two weeks in closed session to discuss 
matters of special interest by reason of their 
bearing on the welfare of the student body. 

The jurisdiction of the student senate will be 





final in-all offenses of a minor nature but inyall 
matters. of-a weightier sort, it may begin investi- 
gation, with the matter ultimately referred to the 
members of the faculty for final action. The 
superintendent and principal will meet once a 
month with the senate to discuss ways and means 
of promoting school spirit and a finer sense of 
citizenship in the student body, and also for the 
purpose of devising ways and means whereby a 
closer bond of fellowship between members of 
the student body and between the students and 
members of the faculty may be promoted. 


SCHOOL LAW. 
Schools and School Districts. 

The submission of a propos:tion to establish 
a consolidated school district including territory 
outside of that petitioned for is not authorized. 

State v. Orr, 184 N. W. 326, la. 

It was not proper for county super-ntendent 
to submit to voters a petition for the establish 
ment of a consolidated school district where dis 
tricts were split, statutory provisions relating to 
splitting of districts being mandatory.—State Y. 
Orr, 184 N. W. 326, Ia. 

Where a county superintendent overruled the 
written objections to a petition to establish 4 
consolidated school district, the board of educa 
tion, after affirming the action of the superintend- 
ent, and adjourning and separating, had no 
authority to change their decision individually, 
and over the telephone, and sustain the objec 
tions.—State v. Orr, 184 N. W. 326, Ia. 


School District Taxation. 

Bonds for school improvement purposes cannot 
be issued by county board of commissioners afte? 
a favorable election in a school district and oD 
request by the county board of education under 
the North Carolina public laws of 1915, ¢. 55, 
when, under the tax limitations (laws of 1919, © 
8493), they cannot be paid at maturity.—Proctor 
v. Board of Commissioners of Nash County, 108 
S. E. 360, N. C. 

Where taxpayers of a school district delayed 
until after the vote on consolidation was take®, 
such delay is not fatal to the maintenance of a2 
action for injunction on the ground that the Dé 
tition was signed by an insufficient number of 
freeholders. School Dist. No. 135 of Hennepi® 
County v. McConnell 184, N. W. 369, Minn. 
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SLATER OCK. 


SLATEROCK is just what its 
a rock core with 
a heavy slate surface. Will not 
warp, crack or buckle. Not af- 
fected by moisture or dampness. 
It is a permanent blackboard, the 
life of which is measured only by 
the life of the school building it- 
self. 


name implies: 
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TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 
With a few exceptions the entire teaching ferce 
of New Westminister, B. C., tendered its resigna- 
tions to take effect on the first of the year. The 
teachers have held that the school board had 
failed to carry out a former agreement reached 
by arbitration. A legislative act, however, to- 
gether with a pressure upon the finances made it 
impossible on the part of the board to carry out 
the original agreement. The additional funds re- 
quired in order to meet the increase were voted 
down by the city council and also by the voters 
of the city. Hence, the board feels that it is no 
longer obligated to meet the teachers’ demands. 
The board has advertised for teachers and re- 
teived a hundred applications which is more than 
heeded to fill the places of the strikers. 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 
—Chicago, Ill. The local high school teach 
‘fs’ council has asked the board for a return to 
the five hour school day. The six-hour day was 
stablished in 1913 because of a scarcity of teach- 
ffs and a lack of funds. It is claimed that the 
long day is a burden on the teachers and pro- 
duced unsatisfactory teaching results. 
—New York, N. ¥ The board of education re- 
‘ntly learned that 365 school teachers took hus- 
bands during the summer vacation. Most of the 
Yomen will continue to teach. 
—Syracuse, N. Y. The board has enforced a 
tule that teachers who leave their positions for 
Matrimony must forfeit the salary for the por 
lion of the month that they taught. The board 
48 refused to approve payment of salary to a 
ltacher who left her position at the end of a 
Week without flotice to the board. 
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Minn. 


' ~Teachers in Missouri have been warned that 
ey must comply with a state law requiring 
alth certificates at the hands of reputable phy- 
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Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


THE NEW CHICAGO MOVABLE 
STUDY CHAIR 


Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 


NEW FAULTLESS SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESK 


Construction. 
fectly Noiseless Hinge. 


Complete Catalog of Modern School 
Equipment and Supplies Mailed 
Free Upon Request. 





MANUFACTURERS—SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


sicians. Teachers are required to give proof of 
good health and freedom from any contagious dis- 
ease. 

—President H. W. Schnetzky of the board of 
school directors, Milwaukee, Wis., in a recent at- 
tack on the local teachers’ association, declared 
it was time for the board to demonstrate to the 
public that it will not permit a few teachers with 
the aid of an attorney to play politics and at- 
tempt to run the school system. Mr. Schnetzky 
commended the teachers’ organization as a whole 
but declared he could not approve of the manner 
in which its affairs have been administered dur- 
ing the past few years. 

A teachers’ home and clubhouse is proposed 
by the Minneapolis Teachers’ Association. The 
plan is under consideration by the league’s civic 
committee. 

County superintendents of South Carolina, at 
a conference held at Columbia, adopted resolu- 
tions providing that the state board cancel the 
licenses of teachers who violate their contracts. 
It was pointed out that a good many teachers 
have a habit of signing contracts to teach and 
later cancel their contracts without cause, thus 


inconveniencing school, officials and causing a 
loss to the pupils. 
Indianapolis, Ind. The state board of ac- 


counts has ruled that teachers who taught under 
temporary permits and who did not secure li- 
censes in October, may not legally continue to re- 
ceive pay for teaching. County superintendents 
of schools are liable for any such sums expended 
Colorado Springs, Colo. To lend themselves 
more generously to the social needs of the city, 
the Colorado Springs teachers have formed the 
School Community Service. The teachers have 
listed musical organizations, lectures of various 
sorts, story telling, and library research for pre- 
sentation to parent-teachers’ associations and 
clubs and organizations who care to avail them- 
selves of the resolutions of the faculty or schools. 
By application to the secretary, arrangements 
may be made by any club for any of the numbers 
on the list. A vigorous demand has already de- 
veloped and it is hoped that the schools may 
prove socially useful through the organization. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. The teachers of the 
city, in anticipation of a thorough reorganization 
of the entire curriculum on the six-three-three 
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sesses many distinctive advan- 
tages over natural slate, as well 
as over other composition black- 
boards. Architects and school 
boards planning new buildings 
as well as replacements in old 
ones should send for a sample of 


SLATEROCK blackboard pos- 
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SLATEROCK. 





New Chicago Movable 





plan, meet every Tuesday afternoon for a period 
of ninety minutes in three groups. The werk is 
credited aS extension courses by the University 
of Colorado, Denver University and the State 
Teachers’ College. The work is conducted in con- 
junction with program committees elected by the 
teachers and under the direction of teacher 
chairmen. 

At New Westminster, B. C., 


seventy-five 
teachers in the high schools have 


resigned in pro- 


test of the school board’s failure to raise the 
salaries. 

The chamber of commerce of Middletown, 
Ohio, tendered an evening banquet to 150 teach- 


ers. The speakers included prominent citizens 
who discussed local school conditions and the 
mission of the teacher: The event has done much 
to enlist a deeper interest in the schools and a 
higher appreciation of the service performed by 
the teachers. 

For the purpose of establishing standards in 
primary classroom equipment and furnishings, 
Miss Ella V. Dobbs, chairman of the National 
Council of Primary Education has appointed a 
committee to make a study of the subject. The 
committee consists of Gail Calmerton, chairman, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Helen Reynold, Seattle, 
Wash.; Alta Atkins, Hammond, Ind.; Fannie W. 
Dunn, New York City. Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, 
school architect of Boston, is the honorary ad- 
visory member of the committee. 

Keene, N. H. The double rating of teachers 
is being employed in the schools. The teacher 
rates herself and the superintendent rates her. 
Through comparisons of these ratings, the super- 
intendent is able to grade the teachers and to 
give help wherever needed. 

Sectional conferences are held every few weeks, 
beginning with the first-grade teachers, who meet 
to talk over the work and to get better acquainted 
with each other and with the progress made in 
the several schools. The conferences continue 
through all the grades and the high school. 

A “get together” banquet for the teachers and 
the school board was held recently at one of the 
local hotels, where all met for an evening of good 


fellowship. There were one hundred in attend- 
ance. 
-Greenville, N. C. In January, 1920, the 


school board recognized the necessity of a per- 
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THE SPINNING DOLLAR 

WHAT MAKES IT SPIN? 
School Administrators who watch the dollars spin from their school treasuries will _ 
be as much interested as the Science Folks who answer the question. See the 
Spinning Dollar at the 

Exhibit of the 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Booths 164 and 165—Leiter Building—Chicago 
ANNUAL MEETING — DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

February 24 to March 2, 1922 
The Ceneco Hyvac Pump, Parallel-Ray-Illuminator, Burns Alternating Current Apparatus, and 
other new and standard pieces for High School Laboratories will be demonstrated. 
We will help you solve the problem of economical and efficient equipment for your laboratories. 
Charts, Bulletins, and a few other items of real scientific value will be given to those who call. 

See The Spinning Dollar —- What Makes It Spin? 























Burkburnett, Tex. A supervisor of tests and 
measurements has been employed for the first 
time this year. Standard intelligence and educa 
tional tests have been given to provide for the 
regrouping of the student body on the basis of 
ability. A balanced program of work, study ana 
play has been provided and emphasis is laid on 
vocational studies, 

Supt. H. M. Maxson of PIsinfield, N. J., accord- 
ing to his usual custom, has arranged for the 
“Jerseymen’s Special” train to take New Jersey 
and other eastern schoolmen to the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence, to be held 
in Chicago, in February. Schoolmen and women 
from New England, southern New York and Penn- 
sylvania are invited as far as the accommoda- 
tions permit. 

The train will run over the Pennsylvania line, 
starting from the 34th Street station in New 
York City, on Saturday afternoon, February 25th, 
at 2:10 o’clock. Reservations for the train may 
be arranged through Mr. Wm. Pedrick, Jr., 263- 
5th Ave., New York City. Round-trip fare from 
New York is $49.05 and the cost of a lower berth, 
one way, is $9. 

—Attleboro, Mass. Examinations of 200 under- 
weight pupils by.the school physician show that 
the average gain in three months has been about 
two pounds. The pupils were placed in nutri- 
tion classes and a prize will be given in June to 
the school whose pupils have the largest per- 
centage of gain in weight. 

Manchester, N. H. The board of health has 
purchased two dental outfits and employed den- 
tists and assistants to have charge of traveling 
dental clinics in the city schools. The equip- 
ment is moved from one building to another as 
the work is completed so that much time is saved 
both to the dentists and the pupils. 


Blytheville, Ark. A “find yourself’ cam- 
paign was recently carried out in the high school. 
Exhaustive questionnaires were given the pupils, 
and an attempt was made to explore the inter- 
ests, the inclinations and the capacities of the 
boys and girls. The work was followed by visits 
and discussions from successful business men in 
the various vocations. 

An excellent school-community spirit of co- 
operation has been fostered with the opening of 
the school auditorium to the public. Good citi- 


zenship week has been extended indefinitely and 
the service activities of the schools and the com 
munity have been closely cemented in interest 
and cooperation. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has with- 
held permission from the American Committee 
for Devastated France to interest the school chil- 
dren of the city in the work. The board pointed 
out that the children had already given $10,000,- 
000 in the last three years and that it had been 
deemed advisable to stop all further collections 
of money. It is possible that the same results 
may be obtained by an appeal to the Junior Red 
Cross to which the children regularly contribute 
for similar activities. 

—The New Haven, Conn., Schoo] Board has a 
fund of $57,000 which represents the saiary de- 
ductions made because of teacher absenteeism. 
The teachers propose that this sum be paid into 
their pension fund. The board has declined to 
do so. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

—Port Jervis, N. Y. The Boys’ Work and Edu- 
cation Committees of the Rotary Club have 
worked out a winter program of monthly talks 
to high school boys. Recently the several prin- 
cipals were guests of the Rotary at one of its 
evening meetings. “Greater Cooperation Be- 
tween School and Rotary” was the keynote of the 
evening. 

—Bluefield, W. Va. A student council has 
been organized. The council consists of three 
delegates elected from each of the four high 
school classes, and three from the faculty, with 
the high school principal and superintendent as 
ex-officio members. The council has authority to 
consider all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the high school and is subject to the laws of the 
state and the rules of the board of education. 

—The first step toward self-government has 
been introduced in the high school of Winchester, 
Ky., with the organization of a student senate. 
Under the plan, the senior class is given author- 
ity to select four senators, the juniors three, 
sophomores two and the ninth, eighth and seventh 
grades one each. The senate will meet about 
once every two weeks in closed session to discuss 
matters of special interest by reason of their 
bearing on the welfare of the student body. 

The jurisdiction of the student senate will be 





final in-all offenses of a minor nature but imall 
matters. of-a weightier sort, it may begin investi 
gation, with the matter ultimately referred to the 
members of the faculty for final action. The 
superintendent and principal will meet oncea 
month with the senate to discuss ways and means 
of promoting school spirit and a finer sense of 
citizenship in the student body, and also for the 
purpose of devising ways and means whereby 4 
closer bond of fellowship between 
the student body and between the students ani 
members of the faculty may be promoted. 


SCHOOL LAW. 
Schools and School Districts. 

The submission of a propos:tion to establish 
a consolidated school district including territory 
outside of that petitioned for is not authorized 

State v. Orr, 184 N. W. 326, Ia. 

It was not proper for county super-ntendem 
to submit to voters a petition for the establish 
ment of a consolidated school district where dit 
tricts were split, statutory provisions relating 
splitting of districts being mandatory.—State !. 
Orr, 184 N. W. 326, Ia. 

Where a county superintendent overruled the 
written objections to a petition to establish 4 
consolidated school district, the board of educ 
tion, after affirming the action of the superintent 
ent, and adjourning and separating, had ™ 
authority to change their decision individually, 
and over the telephone, and sustain the objet 
tions.—State v..Orr, 184 N. W. 326, Ia. 


School District Taxation. 

Bonds for schoo] improvement purposes cannel 
be issued by county board of commissioners afte? 
a favorable election in a school district and @ 
request by the county board of education um 
the North Carolina public laws of 1915, © 
when, under the tax limitations (laws of 1919%,¢ 
8493), they cannot be paid at maturity.—Proe 
v. Board of Commissioners of Nash County, #8 
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S. E. 360, N. C. 
Where taxpayers of a school district delayed 

until after the vote on consolidation was 

such delay is not fatal to the maintenance of 


action for injunction on the ground that the ¥ 


tition was signed by an insufficient number 
freeholders. School Dist. No. 135 of He 
County v. McConnell 184, N. W. 369, Minn. 
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NATURAL SLATE’S ONLY RIVAL 





SLATER OCK. 


SLATEROCK is just what its 
name implies: a rock core with 
a heavy slate surface. Will not 
warp, crack or buckle. Not af- 
fected by moisture or dampness. 
It is a permanent blackboard, the 
life of which is measured only by 
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TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 

With a few exceptions the entire teaching force 
of New Westminister, B. C., tendered its resigna 
tions to take effect on the first of the year. The 
teachers have held that the school board had 
failed to carry out a former agreement reached 
by arbitration. A legislative act, however, to- 
gether with a pressure upon the finances made it 
impossible on the part of the board to carry out 
the original agreement. The additional funds re- 
quired in order to meet the increase were voted 
down by the city council and also by the voters 
of the city. Hence, the board feels that it is no 
longer obligated to meet the teachers’ demands. 
The board has advertised for teachers and re- 
ceived a hundred applications which is more than 
heeded to fill the places of the strikers. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

—Chicago, Ill. The local high school teach- 
‘rs’ council has asked the board for a return to 
the five hour school day. The six-hour day was 
established in 1913 because of a scarcity of teach- 
fs and a lack of funds. It is claimed that the 
long day is a burden on the teachers and pro- 
duced unsatisfactory teaching results. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education re- 
ently learned that 365 school teachers took hus- 
bands during the summer vacation. Most of the 
Women will continue to teach. 

—Syracuse, N. 7 
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ceed to approve payment of salary to a 
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h —Teachers in Missouri have been warned that 
ey must 


comply with a state law requiring 


ealth certificates at the hands of reputable phy- 
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sicians. Teachers are required to give proof of 
good health and freedom from any contagious dis- 
ease. 

—President H. W. Schnetzky of the board of 
school directors, Milwaukee, Wis., in a recent at- 
tack on the local teachers’ association, declared 
it was time for the board to demonstrate to the 
public that it will not permit a few teachers with 
the aid of an attorney to play politics and at- 
tempt to run the school system. Mr. Schnetzky 
commended the teachers’ organization as a whole 
but declared he could not approve of the manner 
in which its affairs have been administered dur- 
ing the past few years. 

A teachers’ home and clubhouse is proposed 
by the Minneapolis Teachers’ Association. The 
plan is under consideration by the league’s civic 
committee. 

County superintendents of South Carolina, at 
a conference held at Columbia, adopted resolu- 
tions providing that the state board cancel the 
licenses of teachers who violate their contracts. 
It was pointed out that a good many teachers 
have a habit of signing contracts to teach and 
later cancel their contracts without cause, thus 
inconveniencing school, officials and causing a 
loss to the pupils. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The state board of ac- 
counts has ruled that teachers who taught under 
temporary permits and who did not secure li- 
censes in October, may not legally continue to re- 
ceive pay for teaching. County superintendents 
of schools are liable for any such sums expended. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. To lend themselves 
more generously to the social needs of the city, 
the Colorado Springs teachers have formed the 
School Community Service. The teachers have 
listed musical organizations, lectures of various 
sorts, story telling, and library research for pre- 
sentation to parent-teachers’ associations and 
clubs and organizations who care to avail them- 
selves of the resolutions of the faculty or schools. 
By application to the secretary, arrangements 
may be made by any club for any of the numbers 
on the list. A vigorous demand has already de- 
veloped and it is hoped that the schools may 
prove socially useful through the organization. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. The teachers of the 
city, in anticipation of a thorough reorganization 
of the entire curriculum on the six-three-three 
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plan, meet every Tuesday afternoon for a period 
of ninety minutes in three groups. The work is 
credited aS extension courses by the University 
of Colorado, Denver University and the State 
Teachers’ College. The work is conducted in con- 
junction with program committees elected by the 
teachers and wnder the direction of teacher 
chairmen. 

At New Westminster, B. C., seventy-five 
teachers in the high schools have resigned in pro- 
test of the school board’s failure to raise the 
salaries. 

The chamber of commerce of Middletown, 
Ohio, tendered an evening banquet to 150 teach- 
ers. The speakers included prominent citizens 
who discussed local school conditions and the 
mission of the teacher. The event has done much 
to enlist a deeper interest in the schools and a 
higher appreciation of the service performed by 
the teachers. 

For the purpose of establishing standards in 
primary classroom equipment and furnishings, 
Miss Ella V. Dobbs, chairman of the National 
Council of Primary Education has appointed a 
committee to make a study of the subject. The 
committee consists of Gail Calmerton, chairman, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Helen Reynold, Seattle, 
Wash.; Alta Atkins, Hammond, Ind.; Fannie W. 
Dunn, New York City. Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, 
school architect of Boston, is the honorary ad- 
visory member of the committee. 

Keene, N. H. The double rating of teachers 
is being employed in the schools. The teacher 
rates herself and the superintendent rates her. 
Through comparisons of these ratings, the super- 
intendent is able to grade the teachers and to 
give help wherever needed. 

Sectional conferences are held every few weeks, 
beginning with the first-grade teachers, who meet 
to talk over the work and to get better acquainted 
with each other and with the progress made in 
the several schools. The conferences continue 
through all the grades and the high school. 

A “get together” banquet for the teachers and 
the school board was held recently at one of the 
local hotels, where all met for an evening of good 


fellowship. There were one hundred in attend- 
ance. 
—Greenville, N. C. In January, 1920, the 


school board recognized the necessity of a per- 
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The attention of every teacher, Superintendent, and supply agent is called to the manifest advantage of the BLAIR TAB- 


LETS for all school purposes. 


They are the product of one of America’s model factories, made under the most sanitary conditions, of the best of material, 
by experienced skilled labor and ultra-modern machinery. 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer and sold by all progressive dealers. 


This is the Trademark of 


Quality Service 


Look for it! 


manent boarding home for the teachers. It was 
decided to erect or purchase a place and a three- 
story, brick boarding house which was for sale 
was obtained. The house contains eighteen bed- 
rooms, two sitting rooms, bathrooms, and is 
steam heated throughout. The building is main- 
tained by the school system for the benefit of the 
teachers and is considered one of the best equip- 
ped teachers’ homes in the state. The schools 
have little trouble in securing teachers and this 
is attributed to the home which is provided for 
those who teach in the city. 

—United States Commissioner of Education 
John J. Tigert states that grave danger to the 
educational advancement of the nation exists in 
the present desire for retrenchment which is 
dominating the minds of officials and citizens 
seeking escape from the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion caused by the war. 

—The school board of Cincinnati, O., is grap- 
pling with a deficit. The question has resolved 
itself into one of two solutions: Shorten the 
school year or eliminate the community centers. 
The teachers recommend the latter course. 

—The teachers of New York have protested 
against the reports exacted by the state commis 
sioner of education on the loyalty and morality of 
teachers. The objectors hold that: “In America it 
is the established custom to regard an individual 
as innocent until proved guilty and against all 
precedent to file official reports casting a slur upon 
a person’s character, without a legal opportunity 
to defend himself. The demand made upon prin 
cipals that they must pass judgment and report 
upon the morality and loyalty of their teachers 
tends to lower the morale and crush the initiative 
of the teaching force, and this strikes at the 
roots of democratic education.” 

In order to relieve over-age conditions brought 
on by non-promotion from whatever cause a 
special teacher has been employed at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Her work was outlined in a gen- 
eral way by Superintendent R. C. Smith but she 
has been quite free to work in whatever way she 
thought best. Mrs. Flora Zimmerman, a grad- 
uate of West Virginia University and primary 
teacher of experience has been employed to do 
this work. 

She first tabulated all elementary pupils so as 
to get an age grade record and a grade progress 


Yours for good tablets 
J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


table. From these records Mrs. Zimmerman se- 
lected the slowest and most retarded. Upon the 
recommendation of teachers the brightest of each 
room were also selected. All these, both the 
slow and bright pupils were given General In- 
telligence Tests and tests in the school studies. 

Darby, Pa. In observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, open house sessions were held in 
the Ridge Avenue Junior High School, the Wal- 
nut School, and the high school on three differ- 
ent evenings of the week. At the annual re- 
organization meeting of the board, held on De- 
cember 6th, Supt. Amos Chamberlain presented 
the results of a comparative statistical study of 
school conditions in Darby and the seventeen 
other boroughs of the state. 

Two ungraded rooms are now in operation 
at Morgantown, W. Va., one at the Central Build- 
ing and one at the Second Ward Building. The 
latter was opened for the first time in Septem- 
ber. Pupils are admitted to these rooms on re 
commendation of principal and teacher, after 
thorough examination. For the purpose, the 
standard intelligence test and school tests are 
used. All instruction in these rooms is individ- 
ual. No attempt is made to follow the pre- 
seribed.course of study. Much of the time is de- 
voted to handwork. 

Two county school boards in Tennessee 
found themselves December 1, 1921, without 
funds to continue the high schools, with $15,000 
unpaid salaries and $300,000 in short term notes 
coming due March 1, 1922. 


—Kent, O. The five members of the board 
of education have been reelected without opposi- 
tion. The entire membership of the board had 
to be elected under the state laws as Kent goes 
into the city class in January, 1922. Mr. F. W. 
Bowers has been a member of the board for 
eighteen years, Dr. W. B. Andrews and H. C. 
Longcoy for about twelve years each. Mr. D. B. 
Wolcott and Mr. I. R. Marsh have entered upon 
second terms of four years each. The present 
board is expected to complete the building 
projects now under way. 

—Newport News, Va. Disarmament is a good 
thing but it may prove an ill wind to a com- 
munity like Newport News, whose principal in- 
dustry is building battleships. As a result of 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 


depression in the shipyard a $450,000 bond issue 
for new schools has been withdrawn from the 
market. 

Carthage, Mo. The city is now completing 
a building program begun five years ago and 
comprising three twelve-room grade buildings 
Two of these were completed last year and 4 
third is in process of construction. 

Gram Rapids, Mich. The board has author 
ized a bond issue of $675,000 for the erection of 
two grade schools and the first unit of a voce 
tional school. The buildings represent the first 
installment of a contemplated million-and-a-half 
bond issue. The schools occupied a new grade 
school in September. Three additions to grade 
structures were also placed in use. A new junior 
high school, a grade building and three adéi- 
tions are under construction. 

A new high school has been dedicated for 
the Dwight Rural High School, at Dwight, Kans 
The building cost $30,000 exclusive of equipment 

Bonds in the amount of $135,000 have bee 
voted for a high school at Hall City, Kans. 

A new senior high school has been occupied 
at Pittsburgh, Kans. The building accommodates 
750 students and cost $460,000 complete, with 
equipment. 

A high school will be erected at Larned, 
Kans., at a cost of $120,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has voted 4 
$6,000,000 bond issue, which completes its builé 
ing program with the exception of the interme 
diate schools asked for by the board of educ® 
tion. It is planned to vote funds for one inter 
mediate school, the architect to be paid for de 
signing only one such building. Plans are being 
revised for a junior high school to cost $600,000. 
which is to be ready for use in September, 1923 
A second school of the same type, but slightly 
smaller, will also be erected. : 

Albany, N. Y., witnessed the occupation © 
a new elementary school and the placing of th’ 





corner stone of a ward school recently. 
Little Valley, N. Y. A high school to 

$123,000 will be completed in September next. 
Bronxville, N. Y. The school board has ask 


the taxpayers for $600,000 with which to pl 
chase a site and erect a high school. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 
for a new high school, 


Plans have been start 
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DIPLOMAS 


For Grade, High and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities 


The Diploma House of America 


100 SPECIAL ENGRAVED Artistic Designs 12 BOOK FORM Varieties and Colors 
Genuine Parchment, Art Parchment, Ledger Leather, Art Fiber, Elite De Luxe 


Engrossing Names of Graduates a Specialty —Your Source for Every Need 


Metropolitan Diplomas 


ARTISTIC PERMANENT ECONOMICAL 


Our many years of experience in the engraving and printing of diplomas is your guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. 


ORDER NOW—Order your requirements early so as to give us sufficient time to properly engrave, print and make 


shipment. Our new 1922 catalogue together with prices is now ready for distribution. It is one of the most complete 
catalogues of its kind ever published. Write for your copy today. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


School Supplies ANAMOSA, IOWA School Furniture 
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Municipalities are Burdened with Taxation today. The use of 
HIGH GRADE BOOK COVERS is One Way to Save Large Sums. 


EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(PATENTED) 
FOR ALL YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


ONE 













It is made of a single piece of the high- 
est grade stock which is tough as 
cloth, outwearing three ordinary 
covers. 

TWO It is cut and folded true and exact. 


THREE It is easily and quickly adjusted and 








iS fastened. 
=u. | . FOUR It has broad gluing surfaces of sani- 
aap ——enpea tary glue which do not come loose. 
Soe FIVE _ It is absolutely waterproof. 


SIX It fits snugly and presents an unbroken 


surface. 
SEVEN The patented device for adjusting the 
cover saves much time, enabling the 
pupils to do neat work in fitting it. 
EIGHT Considering its remarkable strength 
and adequate wearing qualities it 
has no equal in flexibility. 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of a Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 
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NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
“THE BEST BOOK COVER EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE” 
MILLIONS OF THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 
ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjust- 
able Book Covers we shall be very glad to send samples 
for your consideration. If you call for bids will you 
kindly send us your specifications ? 
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Examiner’s Guide. 
co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This test is intended to be Ziven to children at 
their entry into the schools so that the teacher 
may have a definite means of grouping them into 
at least three groups, bright, normal and dull, tests used during the war, with the instructions 
and may adjust her instructions accordingly. to examiners, keys, forms and summaries of 
The test was first worked out in the Detroit city typical findings. The book is valuable for all 
schools where it was given to some twenty thou- schoolmen Who desire to study testing methods. 
sand children. Course in Mechanical Drawing. 


Record Sheet. World Book Army Mental Tests. 


By Clarence S. Yoakum and Robert M. Yerkes. 


Cloth, XIII and 303 pages. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. 


This book presents the entire series of mental 
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ore The tests consist of ten groups of pictures Louis Rouillion. Cloth, 12mo., 92 pages. Price, 
: A Treasury of Myths. which the children are asked to mark in accord- $1.50. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, N. Y. 
)ra- By Inez N. McFee. Cloth, 122 pages, illustra- ance with the teacher’s directions. No reading This book was originally published in 1896 
ugh ted. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. or writing, beyond making a line or a cross is and is here reissued in revised form. The work 
are | # required of children. Mental abilities are de is intended to cover two years, of 24 weeks each, 
go Norse and Greek tales well retold and attrac termined through general information about com- of evening school work and to give the student 
sty tively illustrated make up this little book for mon things; memory; power to count, to see a thorough grounding in the fundamental prin- 
o- home and school reading. similarities, to see absurdities, to make compari ciples and the most widely used conventions of 
Study Questions in Elementary Organic Chem- sons, to distinguish relationships, to make simple drawing. A feature is the parallel course of ex- 
istry. designs, and to follow directions. ; ercises which amplify the several plates so that 
By Aiexander Lowy, and Thomas B. Downey. English Vocabulary and Silent Reading Tests. the work may be expanded to full two years of 
Paper, 91 pages. Price $1.00. D. Van Nostrand By Ernest C. Witham. — Published by J. L. day school. 
Co., New York, N. Y. Hammett ( -aacegera , ambridge, Mass. .... Elementary Concrete Construction. 
This book suggests in question form a study Each of these vocabulary tests gape mae of fifty By Leon H. Baxter, Supervisor of Manual 
nc. ed students - medicine, pra wail ee th fry 0 The words have been taken pages. Illustrated. Published by The Bruce 
and industrial chemistry. It is the result of * ‘ > a : -ublishing Cc any, Mil kee. Wi i 
teaching classes in the University of Pittsburgh, {Tm the Ayres’ word list and the Thorndike Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








Where it has been used with excellent success. 
Scales for Measuring Results of Physics Teach- 
ing. 

By Harold L. Camp. University of 
Studies. Paper, 50 pages. Price, 
lished by the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

These scales have been developed for testing 
high school students in the essential principles 
and facts of mechanics, heat, light, sound, elec 
tricity and magnetism. 


A Course in Mechanical Drawing. 
By Louis Rouillion. Cloth, 92 pages, 


Iowa 
$1.00. Pub- 


illus- 


trated. Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


This is an enlarged edition of a widely used 
book, first issued nearly twenty years ago. The 
book is especially valuable for short, night school 
courses. 

First Grade Intelligence Test. 


By Anna M. Engel. Examination: Form A. 


reading scale. 
The silent reading tests are made up of groups 
of three disarranged paragraphs to be read and 


marked in logical order. Test one is fifteen 
stories selected for mechanical content, and test 
two includes fifteen selections of three or four 
sentences chosen for literary value. The two 
tests involve distinctly different mental abili- 
ties, or personal inclinations, and are intended 


to be used with the vocabulary tests. 
provided. 

The series is of value for smaller communi- 
ties especially where standard tests must be ap 
plied and is inexpensive. 

All Through the Day Mother Goose Way. 

By Jean Broadhurst. Cloth, 62 pages, illustra 
ted J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Mother Goose rhymes are here adapted to illus 
trating health principles and teaching simple 
facts of hygiene, cleanliness and healthful living. 
The illustrations are decidedly novel. 


Keys are 


This book marks a timely contribution to the 
more helpful literature on concrete construc- 
tion because it approaches the subject in an 
elementary way and because the subject is no 
longer exclusively within the province of the 
skilled mechanic. The use of concrete has be- 
come a recognized part of building construction 
and the utilities about buildings where amateur 
service, if the term is here permissible, comes 
into play. There are many things about home 
and farm and factory that bring concrete con- 
struction in a smaller yet serviceable way, into 
consideration. 

The author not only deals with constituents 
of cement, the principles embodied in mixture, 
and the methods of using concrete, but instructs 
his students how to make many of the useful 
things employed in a utilitarian way. There are 
horse blocks, flower boxes, hitching posts, fence 














New textbooks, professional books, 
and standard tests will be shown at 
Booth No. 120, Leiter Building (a 


block west of Congress Hotel). 


Suite 1102 (the Presidential Suite) 
at the Congress Hotel will be com- 
pany headquarters and reception 
room, which you are invited to 


visit at any time. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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NEW BOOKS—NEW TESTS 


| Atthe Meeting of the N.E. A. at Chicago, February 24 to March 2 | 















BOOKS THAT APPLY THE 
WORLD’S KNOWLEDGE 
TO THE WORLD’S NEEDS 


* * * 


Among the tests not previously | 
shown at the Department of Su- 


perintendence Meeting will be four 


of mental ability, three of achieve- 
ment, and three of special ability. 


Dr. 
Test Service for the company, will 
be present to offer assistance to 


those interested in testing. 


Arthur S. Otis, Director of 
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posts, sand boxes, sun dials, concrete sidewalks, 
curbs and gutters, feeding floors for hogs and 
cattle, automobile washing floors, manure pits, 
garages, retaining walls, and many other useful 
things. 
The Teaching of Commercial Subjects. 

By R. W. Holland, A. Nixon, J. Stephenson, F. 


Heywood, F. R. M. De Paula, V. E. Collinge, 
W. James Hynes, Edith Collyns, Shawcross, 
E. R. Wethey, J. R. V. Marchant, A. E. 
Williams, Ernest Sykes, S. G. Leigh, Alfred 
Calvert, J. Bithell, A. Valgimigli, and G. R. 
MacDonald. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, $0.75. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This handy volume presents in a compact 


form an outline of the fundamental studies in 
a commercial course. The essays are the work 
of twenty odd authors, specialists in their field, 
who have recorded their best thought and ex- 
perience in the several studies. 

Inductive French Grammar. 

By William W. Lamb. Cloth, 331 pages. Brief 
Edition. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

A very complete introductory course is pre- 
sented for high school students. The strongest 
feature of the book is the amount and variety of 
exercises which are appended to each principle 
of grammar and which afford a wealth of materi- 
al for drill, conversation and written themes. 
The success of the material has been amply de- 
monstrated in the school where the author 
teaches. Conjugations and much grammatical 
machinery of value ig condensed in a well ar- 
ranged appendix. 
Descriptive Geometry. 

By George Young and 
Cloth, 310 pages. The 
New York, N. Y. 

The authors of this work have carried into 
effect two important objectives of descriptive 
geometry. They have sought first to develop 
imagination, through constant visualization of 
all problems, and secondly to provide thorough 
grounding in the purely abstract principles, 
theorems and methods of solving problems, 
which must underlie a real mastery of the sub- 
ject. With these ideas in mind they have ar- 
ranged to introduce each important group of 
principles with a practical statement of the ap- 


Hubert E. Baxter. 
Macmillan Company, 


plication to the construction of buildings. This 
is followed by the purely abstract statement 
principles and proofs and by purely theoretical 
problems or exercises. The practical applica 
tions of principles and concrete problems based 
on them have been grouped in the last one hun- 
dred: pages of the book in a series of chapters 
which contain much practical information on 
building construction from the mathematical 
standpoint. The book will be found especially 
useful in classes of engineering and architec- 
tual students. It is a decided relief from the 
purely theoretical texts which have been used in 
the past and it affords a splendid method for 
avoiding the two practical courses that have 
given technical men little more than formulae 
or rules. ’ 
Work, Wealth and Wages. 

By Joseph Husslein, S. J.. Ph. D. Cloth bound, 
59 pages. Published by Matre & Company, 
Chicago. 

The author here presents in a concise and com- 
pact manner the Christian principles underly- 
ing the great social problems of the day. The 
book is practically a digest of several exhaustive 
studies and fulsome discussions published in 
other volumes which have appeared under his 
name in recent years. 

He introduces the student to the cornerstone 
of social justice, and defines Christian unionism 
and red radicalism. The subject of capitalism, 
democracy in_ industry, labor and capital and 
the question of ownership as viewed from both 
a Christian and socialistic point of view, are 
briefly outlined. The author, too, discusses social 
insurance and the unemployment problem in the 
light of a more advanced and accepted attitude 
upon both. 

Thus, the brief essays embody the fundament- 
als and serve as an introductory to the several 
studies, in which the author has won consider- 
able distinction. 

A Day in a Colonial Home. 

By Della R. Prescott. Edited by 
ton Dana. Cloth, 70 pages, illustrated. 
shall Jones Co., Boston, Mass. 

In story form for teachers, story letters and 
museum conductors, this book recounts the 
customs, work and pleasures of a colonial family. 
Much material is appended for aiding schools 
in building a model colonial kitchen. 


of 


John Cot- 
Mar- 


Harness Repairing. 

By Louis M. Roehl, Supervisor of Farm Shop 
Work, New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Cloth bound, 
53 pages. Illustrated. Published by The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

It is a remarkable fact that with the ascend- 
ancy of the automobile and the decline of the 
horse harness work, or at least harness repair- 
ing, is being transferred from the regular har- 
ness worker to the ingenious home worker. In 
other words, the old time harness worker is 
disappearing from the scene, while the horse 
remains and harness must be kept in repair. 

Thus, Mr. Roehl’s book fills a definite place 
in the economies of the farm and in places 
where the horse is still a factor and the regular 
harness repair man is no longer at command. 
The author has combined the mechanic’s art 
with the schoolmaster’s and has presented a 
series of practical lessons in all the essentials 
of harness making and harness repairing. 


Forge Note Book. 

Arranged by George J. Coleman, Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Ill. Paper cover, 26 
pages, Illustrated. Published by The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A serviceable reference note book is here pro 
vided. The student is given information regard- 
ing the tools to be used, and the operations and 
processes of forge work. He is told about the 
use of fuel, of tools and materials. At the same 
time the book is provided with space for notes 
and memoranda. 


Rope Work. 

By Louis M. Roehl, Supervisor of Farm Shop 
Work, New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The purpose of this book is to make it posst- 
ble for any farm boy to learn how to splice his 
hay rope, make a halter of rope, and to quickly 
fasten a rope to an object and to tie it effective 
ly. A rope will serve many purposes where the 
possibilities of its use are understood. 

The author deals with knots, hitches, splices, 
halters, etc., etc. The lessons are amplified with 
explanatory illustrations to make clear the var 
ious operations. 
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NEWEST BOOKS 


Dunn’s Community Civics 





Two new books—one for city schools and the 
The author is the 
foremost authority on jteaching community 


other for rural schools. 
Civics. 


O’Tooles Practical English 
for New Americans 


A series of three books and teachers’ manual 
foreigners. They provide lessons in English 
and in Americanization. 


Williamson’s Problems in 
American Democracy 


A book on socioligy, economics, and political 
science for the use of high schools. Current 
problems are treated in the light of history 


sand of American ideals. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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A charming and interesting presentation of 
health studies for elementary schools. 


Positive treatment. 
Simple, direct language. 
Sane, practical method. 
Interesting content. 
Attractive illustrations. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 


Dallas Atlanta 





San Francisco 
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SOCIALIZED ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate the 
pupil to self-activity, and show him a reason for his study 
Most of the lessons can be worked out 
Practical short methods are taught. 


of arithmetic. 
by the pupil alone. 
Reviews and oral lessons are frequent. 


SOCIALIZED SPELLING 
Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


Characterized by a carefully graded and well chosen word 
list of everyday usage, dictionary drills, dictation exer- 
cises, “Jones’ One Hundred Demons,” Ayres’ Measuring 


Scale, delightful illustrations, and valuable helps. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORIES 
Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 
Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade 


Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to date—7th and 8th Grades. 


They explain the America of today—civilization, institu- 


tions, traditions. 
fully illustrated. 


Authentic and without bias. 
Nationally adopted. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York, 55 Fifth Avenue 


At the Chicago Convention 
of the 


Department of Superintendence 


February 24th to March 2nd 


BACON & VINCENT CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


will occupy Booth 79 displaying 
a complete line of their books, 
maps, educational journals and 


other school supplies 


We cordially invite all school 
men in attendance to visit 


us and look over our exhibit 


Beauti- 


Chicago, 2457 Prairie Avenue 
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Richer Geography 


— study of geography today is taking on a new breadth and 
meaning. In order to meet the increasing demands teachers 
are requiring more complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for Brigham and 
McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives all this needed assist- 
ance. Not only does it deal in detail with the teaching of this 
series, but it also provides much illuminating discussion of the 
pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the following 
chapter headings in the second half of the book: Geography in the 
Higher Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; Problems in 
Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work for Older Pupils; 
Geography as a Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books for 
Teachers. 


This Teacher's Manual will give you new views about the 
teaching of geography. 


Essentials of Geography 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. MCFARLANE, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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| The New Barnes Readers 


THE SILENT READING READERS 
By Dressel, Robbins and Graff 


1. THE NEW BARNES READERS develop Silent 
Reading beginning in the First Grade. They are 
the only Readers published that are modern from 
this point of view. 

2. THE NEW BARNES READERS are the only 

| Readers published that have made definite provision 
for standardized tests whereby the teacher may 
measure the progress of the individual and the class. 

38. THE NEW BARNES READERS are content Read- 

| ers and many of the selections have not appeared 
in any other series. 

. THE NEW BARNES READERS are as nearly me- 
chanically perfect as the modern bookmaker can 
make them. 

. THE NEW BARNES READERS are pedagogical 
when measured by modern standards developed 
through scientific investigation and study. 


Teachers’ Manuals for First Three Years. 


Ready November 1— 
Book Four and Teachers’ Manual. 


Monograph on Silent Reading by Supt. Dressel free 
to teachers. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Incorporated 
Educational Publishers 


Successors to 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue 30 Irving Place 
Chicago New York 


4 
5 
Ready Now— 
Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three and 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


The need for supplementary material that is different 
from that usually supplied schools has been filled by the 
following Lippincott list: 


READING 
Children’s Classics (16 books in all), e€ach...... ek eres $0.75 
LIPPINCOTT’S READERS , 
Primer, Books One to Five............ $.56, .64, .76, .84, .92, 1.00 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
iets ee Te We ea a Teak Vs oo ck os c kb ees caves 80 
Morris’ MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF U NCIVIL- 
oF Ba ere ree ve ree eee .80 
Morris’ OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS AND HELPERS.... .80 
HISTORY 
Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS, Book I................ .92 
Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS, Book II............... .92 
Phillips & Lennes’ STORY OF COLUMBUSG............. 1.00 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Jones’ KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS.. .68 
Haviland’s THE MOST .WONDE RFUL HOUSE IN 
et Me a) As ee ae ee F, UR a RR ae .80 
Haviland’s THE PLAY ‘HOU i Daina hPa Se acas 88 
SCIENCE 
Lewis’ WATERBOYS AND THEIR COUSINS......... .72 
Simpson's HIDDEN TREASURE Terr. 
Jexell’s FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS... Piceeaniey 64 1.20 


Write for further information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


THE 


| LATEST 


SIMPLEST BEST 
I TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 








\ real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 
More than a hundred illustrations 
\bundant laboratory. practice 


Pre ject Method 


Published in January, 1921. 
Mailing price $1.40. 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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SOUTH CAROLINA PAYS HIGHER 
SALARIES. 

—The State Education Department of South 
Carolina has recently reported that school teach- 
efs are now receiving more money than they 
formerly were paid, the salaries being on the up- 
grade. The average salary paid white male 
teachers for 1920-21 was $1,151. Five years ago 
the average was $601, and ten years ago it was 
$562. The average for white female teachers 
last year was $717, as against $353 in 1916 and 
$292 in 1911. The average for all white teachers 
last year was $773, as against $387 five years ago 
and $332 ten years ago. 

On the basis of counties, it was found that 
Beaufort paid the highest average salary, or 
$2,044, to its white male teachers last year. The 
highest average for white women was $1,131, in 
Charleston County. Distributed over twelve 
calendar months, the average monthly salary for 
& man was $96.94, while that for a woman was 
$59.83 and the average of both sexes was $64.44. 

—New Jersey presents a very attractive sal- 
ary outlook for professional teachers, There are 
119 superintendents and supervisors that receive 
Salaries of $3,000 and upward, besides the State 
Commissioner at $10,000, 4 assistant commis- 
Sioners at $6,500, 21 county superintendents at 
$4,000, and three normal school principals at 
$6,500 plus house rent, with many high school 
men and grammar principals not counted. 

The superintendents range as follows: $10,- 
000, Jersey City; $10,000, Newark; $8,500 for 
Bayonne; $7,000, Atlantic City, Montclair, and 
Trenton; $6,000, Camden, Beast Orange, Pater- 
son, Passaic, Plainfield, Summit; $5,700, Clifton; 
$5,500, Bloomfield, Nutley, Orange, South Orange, 
West Hoboken, Perth Amboy, Morristown, Ber 
Nardsville, Elizabeth, and Phillipsburg; $5,000, 
Englewood, Hackensack, Ridgewood, Belleville, 





Glen Ridge, Irvington, West Orange, Hoboken, 


New Brunswick, South River, Asbury Park; 
$4,500 for Ventor City, Haddonfield, Kearney, 
North Bergen, Union, West New York, Long 
Branch, Rahway, Westfield, and’ Woodbridge; 
$4,300, Garfield and Roselle; $4,000, Cliffside 
Park, Hasbrouck Heights, Palisades, Rutherford, 
Chester Township, Collingswood, Ocean City, 
Caldwell, Millburn, Red Bank, Somerville, Hill- 
side; with 37 more at $3,500 and 26 at $3,000. 

—Seattle, Wash. The board has ruled that 
teachers who sign over their salary warrants to 
other persons shall be subject to dismissal. The 
board believes the practice tends to embarrass 
the schools. 

—Chicago, Ill. A group of 47 school principals 
has asked the board.for increased salaries based 
on the buying power of the dollar. Elementary 
principals ask for a minimum of $3,000 and a 
maximum of $6,000. High school principals ask 
for a minimum of $4,300 and a maximum of 
$7,000. 

—Boston, Mass. The sum of $4,110,000 was 
recently set aside out of the revenue from in- 
come taxes to be distributed to a large number of 
cities and towns for teachers’ salaries. Under 
the school fund law, a portion of the income tax 
revenue must be used to aid communities in the 
payment of adequate salaries. The amount dis- 
tributed this year is about $300,000 over that in 
1920 and about $800,000 over the amount dis- 
tributed in 1919. The city of Boston alone re- 
ceives $660,000 of the amount distributed. 


—Pittsburg, Pa. The board of education has 
approved readjustments made necessary under 
the state-wide teachers’ salary schedule, increas- 
ing by about $200,000 the total salaries of most 
of the 2,605 teachers in the schools. The board 
has increased from $5,000 to $8,000 the salaries 
of the associate superintendents and has granted 
increases in the annual salaries of the directors 
of special subjects. The directors and the salaries 
granted are as follows: 


Director of hygiene, increased from $6,000 to 
$7,000; director of music, increased from $4,000 to 
$6,000; director of writing and commercial work, 
increased from $4,000 to $5,000; director of com- 
pulsory attendance, increased from $4,000 to 
$4,500; Director of evening schools and extension 
work, increased from $4,000 to $4,500: director of 


Why are these books giving such = 

| _about eminent satisfaction the world over ? mI 
NEWSON @ COMPANY, Publishers Eh 

73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK . 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO =| 
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research and measurement, increased from $4,000 
to $4,500. 

Minimum and maximum salaries, with annual 
automatic increases for the different classes for 
a ten months’ year are as follows: 


Annual 
Min Inc’m’nt Max 
Elementary 


teachers........ $1,200.00 $100.00 $2,000.00 
Junior high school teach.... 1,800.00 125.00 2,800.00 


High and normal school 


a, eer reer rr ty rte 1,800.00 175.00 3,200.00 
Ass't high school *eachers.. 1,500.00 100.00 1,800.00 
BUPOCTVIGOTS 2.6 ose cvcseecs 1,800.00 125.00 2,800.00 
Principals, elementary schools 4 

GP FOGMG wosessecccvesses 2,100.00 237.50 2,500.00 

10-15 FOGMES .ccscsieviccns 2,400.00 237.50 © 3,000.00 

16 rooms and over....... 2,900.00 237.50 4,000.00 
Assistant principals, elementar 

OSOGED soa bh basas tesa ie vans 2,100.00 237.50 2,500.00 
Principals, normal, high, junior 

BISR GOROOID 6.0 cccccseces 4.000.00 250.00 5,000.00 

Colorado Springs, Colo. The board has 


adopted a revised salary schedule providing 
among other things annual increments of $100 for 
teachers doing full-time summer school work. 
Last summer nearly one hundred, or about fifty 
per cent of the teachers, were in educational in- 
stitutions from Harvard to Berkeley. 

—Ambherst, O. The board of education has 
adopted a salary schedule providing for three 
classes of teachers. Class one teachers are those 
having a high school education and two years of 
professional training; class two is composed of 
teachers having a high school education and two 
or more years of training; class three is com- 
posed of teachers with a high school education 
and four or more years of professional training. 

Under the schedule, class one teachers are paid 
a minimum of $1,000, with five increases of $50 
up to a maximum of $1,250; class two teachers be- 
gin at a minimum of $1,000, with five increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $1,500; class three teach 
ers begin at $1,300, with five increases of $100 up 
to a maximum of $1,800. 

Summer school attendance is interpreted as 
six weeks or more of credit work at an approved 
institution. Provisions held over from last year 
include the payment of $50 for summer school 
attendance and full payment for absence up to 
five days on account of sickness. 

State Supt. F. G. Blair of Illinois has re- 
cently reported that the highest salaries paid 
school teachers of the state since the war have 
been given in Lake County, just north of Cook. 
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charts ever published. 


Set of 35 charts, 30x40 


Tripod, $1.75 extra. 





A noteworthy advancement: in visual education 
for use in all foreign language instruction. 

The most practical and complete set of language 
Illustrations are presented 
on such subjects as the home, business office, trades, 
professions, modes of transportation, etc. 
inches, 


Send to nearest office for free pamphlet 





the subject. 


$12.00 net. 


whole. 











DRAWING from MEMORY 
and MIND PICTURING 


By R. Catterson-Smith. 


All who are concerned with the teaching of art have become 
aware that accomplished studies in drawing or painting may be 
made and yet leave the student with little or no increase of ar-. 
Studies in mere representation seem to exercise 
only a superficial faculty, and may be carried on without stirring 
They frequently add nothing to the memory 
that is of use, and may lead to no increase of the store of re- 
membered form upon which incentive design depends. 


Mr. Catterson-Smith has given many years of labor and re- 
search to the study of memory training for artistic purposes, and 
in this book gives his matured opinions and a series of remark- 
able results gained by methods he has devised. 
covers new ground untouched by earlier authorities. 
and his ingenious methods provide a new resource in art teaching, 
and increase our knowledge of latent powers that may be trained 
to great use in the art of the future. 


This is the only work in the English language dealing with 
The eminence of 
makes the book of first importance, and it should find a place in 
the library of everyone concerned with Art if only for the beauty 
of the illustrations and the innate excellence of the book as a 


His pioneer work 
His results 


the author in the world of art 
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Pope County teachers are the poorest paid. Lake 
County, of which Waukegan is the county seat, 
last year paid its teachers an average annual 
salary of $1,427. The average for Pope County 
was $496. 

—Leesburg, Fla. The average salary of teach- 
ers in the local schools has increased over fifty 
per cent in the last three years. High school 
teachers’ salaries have risen from $80 to $135 and 
grade teachers’ from $60 to $100 per month. 

Nebraska reports a total of 1,205 male teachers 
this year, as against 1,084 last year, and 12,953 
women teachers compared with 12,705 last year. 
Wages for the male teachers this year amount to 
$1,844,880, as against $1,271,064 last year and 
$12,215,721 for women teachers as compared with 
$9,636,566 last year. 

The average monthly salary of male teachers 
for 1921 is placed at $180, as compared with $134 
in 1920, and $113 for women teachers as against 
$86 last year. The actual increase in wages is 
$3,153,070, the total salaries for men and women 
teachers last year amounting to $10,907,730, as 
against $14,060,701 th‘s year. 

—Figures gathered on the question of salaries 
in Missouri reveal an increase of 36 1/6 per cent 
in grade teachers’ salaries over last year, and an 
incease of 31 1/3 per cent in high school teacher's 
salaries for the same period. 

For high school teachers, the average salary 
for 1919-20 was $925 per annum, while for 1920- 
21 the average was $1,215. For grade teachers, 
the average for 1919-20 was $569 and for 1920-21 
the average was $746. 

—Rockford, Ill. One hundred school teachers 
earned increases of $50 through attendance at 
colleges during the vacation period. The offer 
was made by the board. Many of the instructors 
attended the University of Chicago and the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. 

—Supt. F. W. Ballou of Washington has re- 
cently recommended salary increases for school 
employes and administrative changes in the 
school system. The new wage scale is intended 
to put the city where it ought to be found in the 
matter of wages for school employes. The super- 
intendent has pointed out that if the city expects 
to become a first class city in the classification 
of education, salaries that will place the city in 
that position must be paid. Statistics show that 


Washington is third from the last in the list of 
48 cities which pay better salaries to teachers 
It ought to be about two-thirds of the way up 


from the bottom of the list. 

Beverly, Mass. Increases of $50 in the maxi 
mum salary of teachers have been given by the 
board. This increases the maximum for ele 
mentary teachers from $1,450 to $1,500, and that 
for high school teachers from $1,650 to $1,700. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The school board at Pasadena, Calif., has de 
creed that the high school auditorium shall be 
used for education features and entertainments 
brought in by local organizations or individuals, 
the purpose of which is diffusion of knowledge, 
culture and refinement, rather than commercial 
gain; for entertainment for the benefit of charity 
and welfare organizations, and that the use of 
the auditorium be restricted to non-commercial 
entertainments. 

—At Wood Ridge, N. J., the school board re 
signed in a body as a result of the defeat of a 
$133,000 bond issue for a new school to relieve 
an overcrowded condition. The board members 
feel that a new school was the only solution and 
by resigning have demonstrated their disgust at 
the attitude of the voters. The vote was 197 to 
100. 

Dr. Tildsley, associate school superintendent 
of New York City, in an address, stated that the 
members of the board of education should be se 
lected by the Merchants Association, Board of 
Trade, the Michigan Club, etc., and not by the 
mayor of the city. Thereupon Mayor Hylan re- 
quested President Prall of the board to exact a 
definite statement from Dr. Tildsley giving his 
reasons for this strange recommendation. 

The financial independence of school boards 
is favored by the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. 

The school board of Cincinnati, Ohio, has ac 
cepted at the hands of the local Kiwanis Club, 
an attractive three-room schoolhouse for the chil 
dren of the Branch Hospital. It was presented 
as a Christmas gift at exercises held at the 
Branch Hospital on December 22nd, at which the 
superintendent and the president of the board 
were present. The school is maintained at the 
Branch Hospital by the board of education. 

—Dr. Thomas E. Finnegan, state superintend- 


ent of Pennsylvania, was recently invited to 
Washington, D. C., to confer with the school 
authorities of that city. He held that the school 
board of the capital city should be appointed by 
the president and that, in order to spur efficiency, 
it should be clothed with the widest latitude of 
authority. 

HIGH LIGHTS AT DULUTH, MINN. 

In attendance statistics compiled by Supt. J. 
H. Bentley of Duluth, Minn., for the month of 
December, comparison was made of the enroll- 
ment apd average daily attendance for the month 
for the past four years. The striking things 
shown by the report are: 

First, that the senior high school enrollment 
for 1921 ‘shows an increase of 37 per cent over 
1918 and 27 per cent over 1920; that the total 
enrollment for 1921 shows an increase of nine 
per cent over 1918 and of five per cent over 1920. 
This indicates an unusual growth in senior high 
schools, with the largest part of the increase 
during the last year. 

Second, in every case the per cent of increase 
in average daily attendance is greater than the 
corresponding per cent of increase in enrollment 
which indicates an increase in regularity which 
is gratifying. , 

A building survey is well under way. Five 
men under the direction of Dr. Neale have scored 
all of the buildings, using the Strayer-Engelhardt 
Score Card. Spot maps have been made of each 
district showing the location of every pupil in 
the city. The cooperation of the Commercial 
Club committee on education, the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, the Edison Company 
and the Street Car Company has been assured in 
the attempt to make a population study. 

A complete financial statement covering the 
past few months has been made and is in the 
hands of the board. Hereafter, in recommending 
the expenditure of funds not provided for in the 
budget, an attempt will be made to indicate the 
funds in which money may be found to cover the 
proposed expenditure. 

A similar financial statement on a smaller 
scale will be prepared for each of the department 
heads who have responsibility in connection with 
the expenditure of money for supplies so that 4 
month-by-month accounting may be made in each 
of these departments. 


containing full description and Over 
sample illustrations. With 43 full page plates, 6% x 8% ins. Price, $3.00 
The Gregg Publishing Co. ISAAC PITMAN @ SONS 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK om. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,”” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 
2. 


How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown. 
marketed, and used? 


3. How gold, silver, i iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 


mercial life of the United States and of the world? 
Of the worth and dignity of labor? 
Why some products are more valuable than others? 
What proportion of the world’s sup pply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 


hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 


7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 


remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and indust 


8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NEW GLOBES 


Show Sweeping Changes The World Over 


Thoroughly revised, 
McNALty 


GLOBES show 


the RAND 
new 


bountlaries and 


new 
nations, recent discov- 
eries and explorations, 
new spellings, and a 


new color scheme of 
special distinction. 
Every school should 


have one of these aids. 





Write for Globe Catalogue. It gives a full 
description of a large variety of globes, includ- 


ing illustrations, sizes, styles, and prices. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





“THE JOHNSTON -NYSTROM LINE”’ 


Maps 
Globes 


Charts 





Atlases 














Political Ginette 


Ten Series, consisting of 136 different 
maps, varying from the cheapest that 
are good to the best that are made. 


Physical Geography 


Five Series, consisting of 82 different 
maps. 


Commercial Geography 


THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- 


mercial and Library Maps of the 
world. 


United States History 
Sanford American History Series, 
Maps (a new Map now ready). 


Mediaeval and Modern 
History 


Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series, 
(NEW) 26 maps. 


English History 


Johnston English History Series, 
10 maps. 


Ancient History 
Johnston Ancient History Series, 
7 maps. 


Outline Maps 
Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), 
70 maps. 


Blackboard Maps 
Series, consisting of 24 
various 


Two 
Blackboard Maps of 
Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, etc. 


Miscellaneous Maps 


maps, 
states, 


Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 
cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 
City Plans, Maps of all States, etc. 
Write us regarding your SPECIAL 
MAP NEEDS. 

Physiology and Anatomy 
THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 


FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, two series, 21 charts. 


Botan 


Koch and Quentel! Series, 
47 charts. 

Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 

Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. 


Zoology 


Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
35 charts. 
Johnston Series, 5 charts. 


Astronomy 
Johnston Series, 4 charts. 


Globes 
Five Sizes, in all mountings. Stand. 
Suspension and _ Library. Celestial 
Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 


Atlases 


Political, Historical, Commercial. Scrip- 
tural, Astronomical. etc. 


Jung, 


Send for complete catalog No. CA21 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Member National School Supply Association 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 


PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 








Eagerness 


to Learn 


comes 





with the 
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use of 


Pictures 


oO & ¥. ce 


Delivering Milk—Venezuela. 


Did you ever ask a boy to tell you about something he HAD 
SEEN ? 
Did you note the eagerness and enthusiasm of his response? 


Why not put this spirit into school work by LETTING HIM 
SEE, each day, what he is learning about? 


The Keystone System for Visual Education—Six hundred stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides—illustrates each day’s work. 


Write for classroom demonstration. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


“‘Originators of Systematized Visual Education” 


Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone has purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide 
department of Underwood and Underwood. 
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The Mental Camera 


























HE mind is far more effi- 

cient in photographing 
pictures than in recording 
spoken or printed informa- 
tion. To simplify instruction 
and make lasting impres- 
sions, illustrate your talks 
with pictures, enlarged on a 
screen by the 


Bausch & Lomb 
BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 





The Balopticon projects any 
kind of pictures, whether on 


slides, post cards or in books—also specimens and other opaque 


subjects. For strength, efficiency and ease of operation insist 
on a Balopticon. With gas-filled Mazda lamp it almost runs itself. 


Write for detailed information and suggestions for using. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


551 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projec- 
tion Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Pho- 
tomicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and 
Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and 
Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


NEW YORK 










At the N. E. A. Convention you will see the De Vry 
Portable Motion Picture Projector in actual test, demon- 
strating its portability, simplicity, the clear pictures it 
shows, and the life-long durability of its precision mechan- 
ism—illustrating the merit that has won for it the prestige 
of educators all over the country. 


The De Vry can be carried anywhere. It is operated 
from any light socket on either alternating or direct cur- 
rent. Takes standard size films and shows a clear, steady 
picture any size up to 9x 12 ft.. 


Write today for literature. 


DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT BOOTH No. 130 
AT THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 


The DeVry Corporation 


(New York Office) 
141 West 42d Street 
New York City 


(Factory) 
1286 Marianna Street 
Chicago, IIl. 





























STEREOPTICAN 
ATTACHMENT 


The 


4 
, 


Late | 
HOUSE | 
ZENITH LOWER OR TAKEUP) 


MAGAZINE ] 


FILM SHIFTING 
MECHANISM ORHEADZ 


Motion 
Picture 


Projector 











Connects to any Lighting Socket — 


Without special wiring—simply screw the plug on the extension cord into any 
lighting socket and the universal motor and standard Mazda Lamp are ready 
for use. 

The Zenith is most moderately priced and yet offers the dependable stability 
and the perfect projection of the strictly professional model, even at long dis- 
tances. Very easily operated by skilled or inexperienced. 

Portable, safe, takes any standard film, fully guaranteed. Weight 50 Ibs. 
Stereopticon attachment. 


310-312 yoAFETY PROJECTOR CO. th, Min 
























SPENCER 


MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment 
lever type, is 

An Ideal Instrument 

For High School Use. 





It is distinctive in that it has a 
side-fine adjustment which is 
not only fool-proof, but will not 
show lost motion because there 
are 34 threads of the screw 
engaged at all times, instead of 
but one, as in other makes. It 
is equipped with the best grade 
Spencer Optics, well and favor- 
ably known for over 75 years, 
since the days of Charles A 
Spencer, the pioneer micro 
scope lens maker of America. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 
‘AT SEAT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 
“ON REQUEST.” piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
ts in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER LENS CoO. ENCER 
MANUFACTURERS SP 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- | BUFFALO | 

EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. SE 


SPENCER 
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any where 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

The Philadelphia board of education has 
under consideration a $34,000,000 building pro- 
gram which contemplates 58 new school build- 
ings, twelve additions, and the remodeling of 113 
buildings. 

—The sale of one-half million 5 per cent bond 
issues by the school board of Des Moines, Ia., 
brought a premium of $25,176. 

—The firm of McLaughlin & Burr, Boston, 
architects, have brought an action against the 
city of Quincy, Mass., charging damages of $100, 
000 for two sets of school building plans which a 
former mayor had accepted. His successor in 
office repudiated them and adopted other plans 
under which construction was begun. The plans 
of the Boston firm had not been approved by the 
school committee as required by law. 

—The school district of Saginaw, Mich., is 
about to occupy two new intermediate schools to 
accommodate 2,205 pupils and to cost over a mil- 
lion dollars. The schools which are of fireproof 
construction and designed for the “platoon” plan, 
were planned and erected under the supervision 
of Architects N. S. Spencer & Sons, Chicago. 

—School building construction is proceeding 
rapidly all over the country and contracts to be 
let approximate $20,553,250, according to the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Some of the states reporting extensive building 
programs are Kentucky, $1,420,000; Pennsylvania, 
$10,300,000; New York, $5,000,000; South Caro- 
lina, $3,000,000; Maine, $1,000,000; South Dakota, 
$3,700,000; Connecticut, $3,798,000; Utah, $800,- 
000; Arizona, $1,321,000; Delaware, $400,000 and 
Florida, $700,000. 

—Tulsa, Okla. Contract for the completion of 
the Central High School building has been 
awarded at a bid of $299,824. By waiting until 
the cost of labor and materials had declined, a 
Saving of about $300,000 was effected. With the 
Saving of money, the board will be able to build 
auditoriums at three schools. 

Middletown, O. The board has adopted a 
policy of giving names of famous men to the new 
Schools which are erected from time to time. 
Two schools have been named after Lincoln and 
Jefferson. The board has voted to issue $600,000 
in bonds for the completion of the Lincoln school. 

—Seattle, Wash. It costs the taxpayers $165 
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per capita for the instruction of high school stu- 
dents and $85 per capita for grade pupils. 

—Supt. F. W. Ballou of Washington, D. C., has 
estimated that an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
a period of five years will be needed to properly 
house the army of local school children. It is 
pointed out that the present shortage of class- 
room space in all the schools is due to an accumu- 
lation of failures from year to year to provide 
the necessary classrooms and facilities in a grow- 
ing and progressive school system. Supt. Ballou 
has proposed the adoption of a five-year program 
under which the board will build a sufficient num- 
ber of structures to free the schools from part 
time classes, rented buildings, portables, over- 
size classes and undesirable buildings. Speaking 
in this connection, Mr. Ballou says in part: 

“Such a policy must take into consideration not 
only the abandonment from year to year of cer- 
tain dilapidated buildings but the regular in- 
crease in enrollment, which would require in the 
elementary schools 25 or thirty additional rooms 
each year. 

“Second, to build additions to present buildings 
in accordance with the policy of the past in order 
to reduce the number of small buildings and to 
increase the size of elementary schools, as far as 
practicable, to sixteen rooms or more. This, of 
course, cannot be done in all cases, especially 
where the small dilapidated buildings must be 
abandoned or replaced. 

“Third, to build assembly rooms and gymnas- 
iums with every elementary school building of 
sixteen rooms or more. The superintendent 
urges that assembly halls be added at the earliest 
possible moment to those sixteen-room buildings 
which have heretofore been constructed without 
them. 

“Fourth, to provide adequate play space for ele- 
mentary schools, and make provision for the 
equipment, upkeep and supervision of those play- 
grounds after school hours and during vacation. 
This means adding materially to the play space 
now provided at many of our schools, as well as 
selecting sites large enough for play purposes 
when locations are selected for new buildings.” 

—Gov. Pat M. Neff of Texas dedicated a new 
school for Mexican children in Mission (Texas) 
on December 8 and sounded a new note with ref- 
erence to the settlement of Mexican difficulties. 


He proclaimed that the United States should tear 
down all the forts along the border of the Rio 
Grande and build schoolhouses and that they 
should invade Mexico with books and not bullets. 

—The Hopewell township, (Seneca County, 
Ohio,) rural school board has been perpetually 
enjoined from contracting for a centralized school 
at Bascom, Ohio. An injunction was granted by 
the court of appeals which based its action upon 
alleged illegality of the school board’s advertise- 
ment for bids. 

The township board had advertised for bids in 
a Seneca County paper and in the Ohio State 
Journal, hoping to reach contractors through the 
latter medium. A few of the residents contested 
the board’s decision to locate the school on this 
as well as other grounds. 

—Ashland, Ky. An intermediate supervisor 
has been employed for the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. A primary supervisor has been employed 
for the lower grades for the past few years. 

—The schools of St. Johnsville, N. Y., held a 
very unique program on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 3 and 4, 1921, im the form of a 
conference all their own. Prof. W. C. Lowe, 
formerly of the faculty of Syracuse University, 
made practical demonstrations of the teaching of 
reading and spelling. After school each day, 
Prof. Lowe gave talks to the teachers, pointing 
out to them the proper attitude on the part of the 
teacher, as well as the proper method to be em- 
ployed in teaching. On Wednesday evening, 
Prof. Lowe addressed the board of education. 
Thursday was spent in the several grade rooms, 
in teaching and demonstration work. Thursday 
evening an address was delivered on The Value 
of Reading, before a mixed audience composed of 
the faculty, the members of the board of educa- 
tion and their wives, the high school seniors, and 
other representative residents interested in edu- 
cation. The addresses were timely and received 
enthusiastic applause. 

—Hackettstown, N. J. Efficiency and intelli- 
gence tests have been adopted as teaching aids. 
One practical use of their application has proven 
successful. In lieu of a teacher for backward 
pupils, four special classes, two for boys and two 
for girls, have been placed in charge of the regu- 
lar manual training and domestic science teach- 
ers. It has been found that these children who 
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HIGH SCHOOL, PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Excellent Example of Southern School Architecture 














50 Church Street 


261 Franklin Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


W. D. Willis, Architect, Pensacola, Florida. 


BRANCHES: 








1361 Monadnock Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bidg., 421 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Teal 





Completely equipped with “Standard” electric time system 


See our exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention, Booths 10 and 11, Leiter 
February 24th to March 2nd, inclusive. 


Building, 


We will show a complete working exhibit of practical school systems, including electric time, pro- 
gram, fire alarm, and battery equipment. 
Our representatives at the exhibit will be glad to give you any information, including estimates. 
Our customers and friends are particularly invited to make themselves at home at our exhibit. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield Mass. 


801 8th Street, 8. E. 


COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 











A 














are failures in classroom work, have been able to 
undertake successfully the handwork offered. 
They make their own clothes, do plain cooking 
and make useful articles in household furniture. 


—Kennett, Mo. A night school has been estab- 
lished. Attendance and interest have been main- 
tained during the time the school has been in 
session. Mental and educational tests have been 
inaugurated this year as an aid to teachers in 
locating their special problems and in helping 
them to measure more accurately the progress o! 
the pupils. A special effort has been made to 
bring each pupil’s achievement quotient up to the 
intelligence quotient. 


—Platteville, Wis. The high school day has 
been lengthened one hour. The change provides 
six one-hour periods from eight A. M. to 3:15 P. 
M., with one-hour period from 3:15 to 4:15 for 
the school band, glee club and other activities of 
a similar nature. The plan encourages the pupils 
to take part and it also allows the teachers and 
pupils time to get home comparatively early. 


—LaTuque, Que, Canada. A new system ofl 
examinations and promotions has been inaugur 
ated in the schools. In the first seven grades, 
final examinations have been eliminated and 
weekly tests substituted. The results of the 
tests are averaged and pupils are promoted on the 
marks thus obtained. Pupils who fail in one sub 
ject are passed but those who fail in two subjects 
are promoted only when they have 65 per cent 
of the total possible marks. Those who fail in 
more than two subjects fail unconditionally and 
are not passed on trial. The plan avoids the evils 
of the final examination and promotes the pupils 
on the basis of the year’s work. Final examina- 
tions are at present in use in the four high 
schools but their importance becomes less appar 
ent as time passes. 

—Rye, N. Y. Group intelligence tests have 
been carried out in conjunction with the regular 
tests and daily averages in determining promo 
tions. 


—Rock Hill, N. C. A class for subnormal chil 
dren has been. successfully operated. Parents 
have willingly cooperated with the school author 
ities in making possible the transfer of children 
to this class. 


Kenosha, Wis. The teachers of the city 
schools, under the direction of Supt. G. H. 
Loomis, have undertaken the revision of the 
course of study. 

Under the plan, the teachers were divided into 
groups or grades; or in the junior and senior high 
schools, by subjects. The groups elected their 
own chairmen and made a careful study of local 
school needs, character of work done in other 
schools, and the latest methods of procedure 
Each teacher participated in the work and at 
tended meetings for consultation and _ study 
about once every two weeks, in conjunction with 
the sub-committees working between times. 

The work when completed is to be carefully 
edited and correlated in order that typewritten 
copies may be prepared for general distribution 
in the schools. The undertaking is a real school 
project and has been undertaken with enthusiasm. 

Akron, O. Registration in the grade and high 
schools was very heavy this year. The increase 
in enrollment was approximately 3,000 over last 
year. The total enrollment reached 32,500 while 
the population of the city dropped 40,000. 
OPPOSES FEDERAL SCHOOL CONTROL 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, in his annual report, condemns, with- 
out qualification, the proposal for federal aid for 
public education. He characterizes it as an at- 
tempt “to bureaucratize and to bring into uni- 
formity the educational system of the whole 
United States while making the most solemn as 
surance that nothing of the kind is intended. 

“There is not money enough in the United 
States, even if every dollar of it were expended 
on education, to produce by federal authorities 
or through what is naively called co-operation 
between the federal government and the several 
states, educational results that would be at all 
comparable with those that have already been 
reached under the free and natural system that 
has grown up among us. 

If tax-supported education be first encouraged 
and inspected, and then little by little complete- 
ly controlled, by central authority, European ex- 
perience shows precisely what will happen. In 
so far as the schools of France are controlled 
from the Ministry of Education in Paris, they 
tend to harden into uniform machines, and it is 
only when freedom is given to different types of 


schools or to different localities, that any real 
progress is made. Anything worse than the sys 
tem which has prevailed in Prussia would be dif- 
ficult to imagine, 

“It is universally acknowledged that the un 
happy decline in German university freedom and 
effectiveness, and the equally unhappy subjection 
of the educated classes to the dictates of the 
political and military ruling groups, were the di- 
rect result of the highly centralized and efficient 
control from Berlin of the nation’s schools and 
universities. For Americans now to accept over- 
sight and direction of their tax-supported schools 
and colleges from Washington would mean that 
they had failed to learn one of the plainest and 
most weighty lessons of the war. 

“Once more to tap the federal treasury under 
the guise of aiding the states, and once more to 
establish an army of bureaucrats in Washington 
and another army of inspectors roaming at 
large throughout the land will not only fail to 
accomplish any permanent improvement in the 
education of our people, but it will assist in ef- 
fecting so great a revolution in our Americal 
form of government as one day to endanger its 
perpetuity. 

[Illiteracy will not be sensibly diminished, if 
at all, by federal appropriations, nor will the 
physical health of the people be thereby im 
proved. The major portion of any appropriation 
that may be made will certainly be swallowed 
up in meeting the cost of doing ill that which 
should not be done at all. 

The true path of advance in education is to 
be found in the direction of keeping the people’s 
schools closely in touch with the people them- 
selves. Bureaucrats and experts will speedily 
take the life out of even the best schools and re 
duce them to dried and mounted specimens of 
pedagogic fatuity. 

Unless the school is both the work and the 
pride of the community which it serves, it is 
nothing. A school system that grows naturally 
in response to the needs and ambitions of a hut 
dred thousand different localities, will be a bet 
ter school system than any which can be impos 
upon those localities by the aid of grants of pub 
lic money from the federal treasury, accompal 
ied by federal regulations, federal inspections, 
federal reports and federal uniformities.” 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 
Order from your School Supply Dealer 








Fredericktown 





School Bells 








have a peculiarly sweet, 
clear, soft and inviting tone, 
due in part to the exclusive 
composition of the metals used and likewise to the 
shape and proportions of the bell. 


In buying a Fredericktown School Bell you are assured 
of obtaining satisfaction. They have been sold for 
practically a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 





Let us send you a copy of 
our catalog 


Fredericktown Bells have assembled 
the masses for more than 66 years. 


J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 


Fredericktown, Ohio. 


la PT Rais F 














Telephone Systems for School- 
houses, Colleges, etc., have 
been our specialty for 
twenty-five years. 


~ 
] 
; 

















No. 75 


Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. 


S. H. COUCH CoO., INC. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Telephone Manufacturers 


170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Send for catalog 1918. 








Why It Pays 
To Buy Now 


The School Man who buys his 
Clock System now is securing for 
his School an invaluable service; a 
service which cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 


The man who delays buying, hop- 
ing to secure lower prices, will un- 
doubtedly find lower prices accom- 
panied by lower taxes—and he will 
be missing all the advantages of this 
equipment in the meantime. 


New Buildings should by ll 
means have conduit and wiring for 
this equipment installed during their 
erection. 


Write us today concern- 
ing your requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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Ree, U.S. Pat. Off., Canada and other countries 


THE 
PROBLEM SOLVED 


No. 283 EAGLE PRACTICE PENCIL 








The Practical Pencil for Primary Penmanship 
Large but not clumsy 


The toughest lead ever used in a pencil and yet 
retaining its soft smooth quality 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


(Educational Dept.) 
New York 








In writing for samples, please mention 
The School Board Journal 






“CRAYOLA”’ CRAYONS 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


N every grade there arises the problem of provid- 
ing teachers and pupils with proper crayons for 
the drawing period—crayons which will reduce 
worry and disappointment. 
Supervising officers can help their teachers by sug- 
gesting the use of the following : 
1. CRAYOLA 
A standard crayon, fine in color assort- 
ment, texture and hardness, and excel- 
lent for drawing work, 
2. LECTURERS’ CRAYONS 
Square sticks of brilliant colored chalks, 
fine for blackboard demonstration. 


We shall gladly send you a brochure on 
blackboard drawing and a list of our 
family of 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


For Every Use 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 
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The “Chicago” 


Put an Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
In Every Classroom 


The “Dandy” 


Automatic feed prevents 
pencil waste. Sharpens all 
sizes of pencils and cray- 
ons. Automatically stops 
cutting when desired point 
(blunt or fine) is produced. 


classroom use. Strong and 
durable. 





Especially adapted for. 





Most for the money—will not break 
leads. Sharpens standard size pencils, 
and will automatically stop cutting 
once point is produced, 


The “Dexter” 
Quality hand-feed sharpener. Sharp- 
ens all sizes of pencils and crayons. 
Automatically produces any point 





from blunt to fine. 








Other Models 
Giant, Junior, Wizard, Ideal, Climax 
No. 2. 

All quality machines 
Order your requirements from your 
nearest dealer or write us direct. 

Don’t Fail to Visit Our Exhibit 
at the convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, February 24th to March 2nd, 
1922, Booth No. 92. 
Mr. C. E. Davis, in charge. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1501 Garland Building, Chicago, Ill 
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No. 5 





era 
<= —— 10 PEN CS hs 


College 


Fine Point - Double Elastic 





School 


Medium Point - Semi Elastic 





Samples to Superintendents and Teachers on 
Application if this publication is mentioned. 





Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers and a 
copy of Spencer’s Writing Instructor, on receipt 


of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 


349 Broadway 


New York 
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SANDUSKY: OHIO 











Prang Crayonex and Water Colors 


There are two reasons why Prang Crayonex and 
Prang Water Colors have known such constantly 
growing popularity throughout the world. 


First---The materials which form these Prang 
products have been the finest obtainable. 

















Second.--This standard of quality has been con- 
sistently raised through years of successful man- 
ufacturing and selling. 


Sold in various other styles and sizes of packages. 


+ THe - AMERICAN - CRAYON: COMPANY + 


NEW YORK 


























ABOUT FACE OR QUIT DAMNING THE 
PROFESSION. 


(Continued from Page 32) 
the most powerful individuals to direct it suc- 
cessfully, that ours is the very essence of oc- 
cupations—the training of the directors. 

No Dishwater Ideals. 

“T know,” he continued smiling,” “the visions 
now passing through your mind, of stiff unap- 
proachable, unsociable old maids who never 
have a beau, never are invited to a social if it 
can be arranged by the hostess otherwise, never 
are selected by the junior or senior classes as 
sponsor, and of colorless, dignified, uninterest- 
ing men. You are thinking of the .top-buggy 
age, the first nomination of Bryan and the ac- 
cepted cartoon typifying teacher. Ones similar 
to these may be the outward fringe of what I 
have in mind. The others will be of the stuff 
we think our mothers are made of—strong, 
trustful—each school has one or two of them 
whom every one trusts. The thing I want you 
to see is that we must have no more teachers 
with dishwater or section-hand ideals. 

“Neither would I have the school the stiff for- 
mal place you are thinking about. The pupil 
would understand though it was not a picture 
show or the grand stand at the ball park but he 
would feel like Moses before the burning bush— 
on holy ground, that he must come clean; that 
this is a place of ideals; that the school has been 
established to deliver him out of the land of 
Ignorance and to bring him up out of that land 
unto a good land and a large, unto a land flow- 
ing with wealth and opportunity, unto the place 
of the sciences, the histories, the ologies, the 
languages, and the mathematics; in charge of 
the ablest individuals that can be secured who 
represent the best in our civilization; that 
through the school portals is the only way to 
success; that the thing is so expensive those in 
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control dare not stand for cheapness or idle 
but for work, time tested principles. I 
innoculate him through head or pants 
with the keenest respect for the age that gives 
and gives for youth. 
Reverence for the Schoolhouse. 


ness 


would 


“Though I’m in the army, at heart I’m a 
teacher. Since taking up this work I’ve seen 
eonsiderable of this country. In _ passing 


through towns I am constantly looking for the 
school building I know is there somewhere. If 
I have the time in every large city I walk by 
the high schools. What magnificent structures, 
so many new, in so many cities. There is a 
feeling to enter, to take charge again of a class 
and teach. Instead I walk on two or three sides 
of the building and try to think what it all 
means. 


“Palatial with 


structures every equipment 
the teacher deems of value, free for all, enor 
mous taxes and discontented teachers. Some 
months ago I had a few hours off in a city 


Later in 
the day I had oceasion to introduce her and 


where I knew a friend was teaching. 


she replied to her duties, her expression insinu- 
ating so much, ‘I’m only a teacher.’ Instantly 
that army officer was at attention and ‘T salute 
my superior, Madam.” I know the well 
and he meant just what he said. 


I interupted him here to mention he was at- 


man 


tracting others and to explain about salaries, at 
least I started 

“Yes,” he continued, “T know about that. As 
soon as you could get the idea into the pate of 
well meaning but slow thinking democracy, the 
matter was largely adjusted. The spirit that 
has erected these mighty buildings, will do the 
right thing by you eventually. 

“But let me ask you now to quit condemning 


your vocation. ‘I’m only a teacher.’ I have 


heard that or remarks like it so long I am dan- 
gerous. How red blooded teachers in love with 
their work stand it is a mystery. 

Colorless Schoolmasters. 

“A few weeks ago I attended a commence- 
ment in a town of three or four thousand and 
on the program was the local high school prin- 
cipal, a meek harmless individual, made to take 
orders rather than give them, not at all repre- 
sentative of this rather vigorous, versatile type 
of men, who on account of his position appeared 
on the program. I believe he was to present 
the diplomas but he abused the profession for 
ten minutes of his allotted time. He had noth 
ing to say—just the stuff the press and public 
I watched 
a substantial looking old fellow a short distance 
from me squirm, chew his gum or tobacco more 
rapidly and when he could stand it no longer, 
leaned over to another one of the same calibre 
and in an audible voice said, ‘He couldn’t make 
$200 a month at another job in the world.’ The 
public does not want to hear your complaints. 
It is likely to speak out and in no complimen- 
tary terms if it is not stopped.” 

“T would try best,” he continued, “to 
have teachers forget temporarily salaries. Do 
not misunderstand me. I stand for better sal- 
aries but it will not do you much good to talk 
just at present. You may be doing well to hold 
your But teachers think 
again of the intangible, of your duties, your re 


speakers used a couple of years ago. 


my 


own. you need to 
sponsibilities, less of yourself and more of those 
intrusted to you, of your possibilities. Your edu- 
cational literature—at least the books I have had 
the time to read—have been so concrete, so prac- 
tical. It is what you need, but you also need 
not forget to put a heart and a soul in teaching; 
that you are dealing with minds more affected 
by sentiment than by reason. 
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“FINE 
WRITING” 


The most popular 
school pencil 

for general 
writing. 


school line. 


NEW YORK 





2-Soft 
3-Medium Hard 


Write for descriptive 
circular of our entire 


Address us at 
37 Greenpoint Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 





2 grades: 


Earl 


pencil! 








“We good humored, ‘enthusiastic, in- 
spirational teachers, those who can make a boy 
tingle with the desire to do great things. The 
Chautauqua speakers in the brief time they are 
in the average town fills it with so much pride 
and pep it jogs along much more happily for 
another year. 


need 


“An army needs science more perhaps than 
any other organization but it is nothing with- 
out inspiration, enthusiasm, morale. 
teachers can do anything with youth. You can 
inspire till practically every pupil will become 
a leader; you can send them to college; into 
the highly paid vocations or—into the pool halls 
or home a sore and a disappointment to them- 
selves and parents. I would have think 
again of your power. 


Strong 


you 


“As a teacher I envied the business man, the 
influence he had, the capital he controlled but 
now I envy the teacher. You transformed 
saloons into groceries. You can solve the labor 
problem. In a brief time you can send me into 
trenches in far away countries. I sometimes 
think of the have 
and that teachers may not be thinking clearly 
of their work. 

An Essential in Society. 

“To you remember how they used to criticise 
Yet in 
the intervening years most of them have become 
realities. reason for the 
criticism but if there was anything I could do 
now, it from all this 


have everywhere. 


shudder when I power you 


us teachers for our impractical ideas? 


There was, too, some 


would be to get away 
money-making education we 
You lead the way to higher 
ideals. ideals develop that are not 
We have talked dollars so 
long that this is all youth can see, there is no 


teachers must 
Can not 
flavored with gold? 


success to them unless it is crowned with ten 
dollar bills. vonder that teach- 
ers do not have the infiuence they should have 


Tt is not much 








And the beauty of itis, they seem to “just happen” 
oftener with Dixon’s Eldorado than with any other 


ELDORAD 


dhe master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 


Roosevelt Dai,.— By Earl Horter 


Horter calls them “fortunate accidents of 
light and tone”—delicious bits of pencil shading that 
are never thought out, but seem to just happen. 


DIXON'S 


New Jersey 








when most hold up an ideal that is directly op 
posite from what that 
local lives in a beautiful 
home, has two Buicks, takes extended vacations, 


they are; 


who 


sets up the 
real estate man 
makes a handsome gift to the high school, as 
the successful man when at the same time you 
whine before class and patrons about your con 
dition? Why 
can to make matters worse?” 


are you doing everything you 
I saw a couple of officers a short distance 
Hatch 
“You must 
vise your price lists. Hold up 
Have confidence in 
in your work and its 


continued 
Re- 


heads as 


and as 
rapidly: 


away rose to go, he 
take a new invoice. 
your 
conquerors. yourself, in 
future. Be 
the leader your preparation and position make 


each other, 


of you. Think of your strength, if you please, 
the survival of the fittest—through salary booms 
and financial the 
most essential thing in society and when the 
real estate 


crises—that you are about 


weaker men are again metamor- 
phosed into clerks or harvest hands and the 
stronger sell their cars to pay grocery bills and 
for overcoats, you will be investing regularly a 
small amount for old age.” 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
concomitant expectation of better results from 
the The expenditure of 
more money on schools must inevitably bring 
better results the 
Better teachers are one of the needed improve- 
but 
upon while we are getting the teachers. 


learning process. 


larger and from process. 


ments, better supervision must be 

Even after the better teachers have been sup- 
plied, the better supervision will everywhere and 
everytime secure the expected increase of re- 
sults more promptly and more recognizably than 
the better teaching, apart from better supervi- 
sion. The economists appear to regard it settled 


relied, 


—— 


beyond a doubt that union and combination an@ 
coordination of effort are possible only when @ 
directs the efforts. The 
single directing intelligence is represented by 
supervision. 

Hence 


one of 


single intelligence 


‘supervision’ should be recognized a& 
the two activities of superintendene® 
Even if it has not seemed the more important 
activity in the past, or if some persons are UI 
willing to concede that it is already the mor 
important activity, there can be no successful 
denial of the fact that schools orignated, de 
veloped, and multiplied for the purposes of im 
struction. That is, out of the need for instrueé 
tion, hence of “supervision,” grew the need Of 
“administration.” In endeavoring to make af 
appraisal of the comparative importance of thé 
two activities, therefore, simple truth appear 
to warrant the statement that in the past im 
struction has been more important and in thé 
future it is sure to acquire much greater im® 
portance. Supervision therefore will also be 
come more important. 

On the fact of established and accepted use 
of “Administration” in the sense proposed, and 
on the fact that “supervision” in the sensé 
proposed will give us a very precise and definite 
word of great value, there seems good ground 
to rest this proposal. 

The duties of the school superintendent are 
two-fold, namely: they consist of “administra 
tive” duties and of “supervisory” duties. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Who says that the school administrators of 
the land are not a generous hearted body of 
At Minneapolis the board of education 
granted the use of a school to “a meeting of 
citizens assembled for the purpose of lambast™ 
ing the board.” The citizens now feel bette® 
and the board no worse. 


men ¢ 





